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LETTER OE TRANSMITTAL. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, December 7, 1891. 

Sir: 

To enable the public to realize the benefits of the compilation of census statistics at an earlier 

date than would be possible with the publication of the complete reports of the Eleventh Census, 

bulletins, touching nearly every subject authorized by law, have been published from time to time. 

The bulletins printed to date number 150, exclusive of 20 Extra Census Bulletins, and a sufficient 
portion of each edition has been retained for use of members of Congress. 

Herewith is presented a series of six volumes, each containing 25 bulletins, bound for ready 

reference, with a table of contents by subjects inserted in each volume. 

ROBERT P. PORTER, 

Superintendent of Cen&u^, 

The Secretary op the Interior. 
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Census Bulletin. 

No. 1. WASHINGTON, D. C. Feb. 10, 189a 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, November i, 1889. 

By the terms of an act approved March i, 1889, for taking the eleventh and subsequent 
censuses, the Secretary of the Interior is required to designate, on the recommendation of the 
Superintendent of Census, the number, whether one or more, of supervisors of census to be 
appointed within each State and Territory and the District of Columbia, the whole number not 
to exceed 175. 

In accordance with this provision, the following divisions of the country have been designated 
as supervisors' districts, each district, as laid out, to be under the direct charge of one supervisor. 

This list of supervisors* districts has been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and is here issued in the form of a bulletin, designated as Bulletin No. i of the 
Eleventh Census. Hereafter, as information of public interest is obtained, the Superintendent 
of Census will from time to time issue bulletins, which will place such information before the 
public in convenient form. 

The spelling of counties in this bulletin is in accordance with the data at hand, and is subject 
to revision. Lists of counties are being forwarded to officials in each State, with the request that 
they be revised and returned to this office, in order that some official standard of orthography 
may be adopted for future use. 

Very respectfully, 

ROBERT R PORTER, 

Superintendent of Census, 

Department of the Interior, 
Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, October i, 1889. 
To the Honordble the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith, for your consideration and approval, a list showing 
the supervisors' districts in the several States and Territories, by counties, as contemplated in 
the taking of the Eleventh Census under the provisions of the act approved March i, 1889. 

In the formation of these districts it has been the effort of this office to study the geograph- 
ical advantages of each as to density of population and railroad communication, with a view to 
obtaining the quickest and most economical results in the work of enumeration. 

Very respectfully, 

ROBERT P. PORTER, 

Superintendent of Census 
Approved: 

Secretary of the Interior, 

(lW8i^-«».000.) 
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SUPERVISORS' DISTRICTS. 
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ALABAMA— Five Districts. 

First District — Blount, Colbert, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Jackson, Lamar, Lauderdale, Lawrence, 
Limestone, Madison, Marion, Marshall, Morgan, Walker, and Winston counties. 

Second District — Calhoun, Chambers, Cherokee, Clay, Cleburne, Coosa, DeKalb, Elmore, Etowah, 
Lee, Randolph, Talladega, and Tallapoosa counties. 

Third District — Autauga, Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Jefferson, Perry, Pickens, Saint Clair, Shelby, 
Sumter, and Tuscaloosa counties. 

Fourth District — Baldwin, Choctaw, Clarke, Dallas, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Washington, and 
Wilcox counties. 

Fifth District — Barbour, Bullock, Butler, Coffee, Conecuh, Covington, Crenshaw, Dale, Escambia, 
Geneva, Henry, Lowndes, Macon, Montgomery, Pike, and Russell counties. 

ARIZONA— One District. 

The Territory will form one supervisor's district. 

ARKANSAS— Three Districts. 

First District — Arkansas, Chicot, Clay, Craighead, Crittenden, Cross, Desha, Greene, Independence, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Lawrence, Lee, Lonoke, Mississippi, Monroe, Phillips, Poinsett, Prairife, 
Randolph, Saint Francis, White, and Woodruff counties. 

Second District — Baxter, Benton, Boone, Carroll, Cleburne, Conway, Crawford, Faulkner, Franklin, 
Fulton, Izard, Johnson, Logan, Madison, Marion, Newton, Pope, Scott, Searcy, Sebastian, 
Sharp, Stone, Van Buren, and Washington counties. 

Third District — Ashley, Bradley, Calhoun, Clark, Cleveland, Columbia, Dallas, Drew, Garland, 
Grant, Hempstead, Hot Spring, Howard, La Fayette, Lincoln, Little River, Miller, Mont- 
gomery, Nevada, Ouachita, Perry, Pike, Polk, Pulaski, Saline, Sevier, Union, and Yell 
counties. 

CALIFORNIA— Five Districts. 

First District — Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa Clara counties. 

Second District — Alameda, Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, Contra Costa, El Dorado, Nevada, Placer, 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Tuolumne counties. 

Third District — Butte, Colusa, Del Norte, Humboldt, Lake, Lassen, Mendocino, Modoc, Napa, Plumas, 
Shasta, Sierra, Siskiyou, Solano, Sonoma, Sutter, Tehama, Trinity, Yolo, and Yuba counties. 

Fourth District — Fresno, Kern, Mariposa, Merced, Mono, Monterey, San Benito, San Luis Obispo, 
Santa Cruz, Stanislaus, and Tulare counties. 

Fifth District — Inyo, Los Angeles, Orange, San Bernardino, San Diego, Santa Barbara, and Ventura 
counties. 
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COLORADO— Two Districts. 

First District — Arapahoe, Boulder, Cheyenne, Clear Creek, Douglas, Eagle, Elbert, El Paso, Gar- 
field, Gilpin, Grand, Jefferson, Kit Carson, Larimer, Lincoln, Logan, Morgan, Park, Phillips, 
Rio Blanco, Routt, Sedgewick, Summit, Washington, Weld, and Yuma counties. 

Second District — Archuleta, Baca, Bent, Chaffee, Conejos, Costilla, Custer, Delta, Dolores, Fremont, 
Gunnison, Hinsdale, Huerfano, Kiowa, Lake, La Plata, Las Animas, Mesa, Montezuma, 
Montrose, Otero, Ouray, Pitkin, Prowers, Pueblo, Rio Grande, San Miguel, Saguache, 
and San Juan counties. 

CONNECTICUT— Two Districts. 

First District — Fairfield, Litchfield, and New Haven counties. 

Second District — Hartford, Middlesex, New London, Tolland, and Windham counties. 

DELAWARE— One District. 

The State will form one supervisor's district. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— One District 

The District of Columbia will form one supervisor's district. 

FLORIDA— Two Districts. 

First District — Alachua, Baker, Bradford, Brevard, Citrus, Clay, Dade, De Soto, Duval, Hernando, 
Hillsborough, Lake, Lee, Levy, Manatee, Marion, Monroe, Nassau, Orange, Osceola, Pasco, 
Polk, Putnam, Saint John's, Sumter, and Volusia counties. 

Second District — Calhoun, Columbia, Escambia, Franklin, Gadsden, Hamilton, Holmes, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Lafayette, Leon, Liberty, Madison, Santa Rosa, Suwannee, Taylor, Wakulla, 
Walton, and Washington counties. 

GEORGIA— Six Districts. 

First District — Banks, Bartow, Catoosa, Chattooga, Cherokee, Cobb, Dade, Dawson, Fannin, Floyd, 
Forsyth, Franklin, Gilmer, Gordon, Habersham, Hall, Haralson, Lumpkin, Milton, Murray, 
Paulding, Pickens, Polk, Rabun, Towns, Union, Walker, White, and Whitfield counties. 

Second District — Burke,Clarke, Columbia, Elbert, Glascock, Greene, Hancock, Hart, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
McDuffie, Madison, Oglethorpe, Richmond, Taliaferro, Warren, Washington, and Wilkes 
counties. 

Third District — Butts, Campbell, Carroll, Clayton, Coweta, DeKalb, Douglas, Fayette, Fulton, 
Gwinnett, Henry, Jackson, Jasper, Morgan, Newton, Oconee, Putnam, Rockdale, Spalding-, 
and Walton counties. 

Fourth District — Baldwin, Bibb, Crawford, Harris, Heard, Houston, Jones, Meriwether, Monroe, 
Muscogee, Pike, Talbot, Taylor, Troup, Twiggs, tjpson, and Wilkinson counties. 

Fijth District — Appling, Berrien, Bryan, Bulloch, Camden, Charlton, Chatham, Clinch, Coffee, 
Dodge, Echols, Effingham, Emanuel, Glynn, Irwin, Johnson, Laurens, Liberty, Lowndes, 
Mcintosh, Montgomery, Pierce, Pulaski, Screven, Tatnall, Telfair, Ware, Wayne, and Wil- 
cox counties. 

Sixth District — Baker, Brooks, Calhoun, Chattahoochee, Clay, Colquitt, Decatur, Dooly, Dougherty, 
Early, Lee, Macon, Marion, Miller, Mitchell, Quitman, Randolph, Schley, vStewart, Sum- 
ter, Terrell, Thomas, Webster, and Worth counties. 

IDAHO— One District. 

The Territory will form one supervisor's district. 



ILLINOIS— Eight Districts. 

First District — Cook, Du Page, and Lake counties. 

Second District — Boone, Carroll, DeKalb, Jo Daviess, Kane, Kendall, Lee, McHenry, Ogle, Stephen- 
son, Whiteside, and Winnebago counties. 

Third District — Bureau, Fulton, Hancock, Henderson, Henry, Knox, McDonough, Mercer, Peoria, 
Putnam, Rock Island, Schuyler, Stark, and Warren counties. 

Fourth District — Grundy, Kankakee, La Salle, Livingston, Logan, McLean, Marshall, Mason, Taze- 
well, Will, and Woodford counties. 

Fifth District — Champaign, Clark, Coles, Cumberland, DeWitt, Douglas, Edgar, Ford, Iroquois, 
Macon, Moultrie, Piatt, Shelby, and Vermilion counties. 

Sixth District — Adams, Brown, Calhoun, Cass, Christian, Greene, Jersey, Macoupin, Menard, Mont- 
gomery, Morgan, Pike, Sangamon, and Scott counties. 

Seventh District — Bond, Clay, Clinton, Crawford, Effingham, Fayette, Jasper, Lawrence, Madison, 
Marion, Monroe, Richland, Saint Clair, and Washington counties. 

Eighth District — Alexander, Edwards, Franklin, Gallatin, Hamilton, Hardin, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Johnson, Massac, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, Saline, Union, Wabash, Wayne, White, 
and Williamson counties. 



INDIANA— Six Districts. 

First District — Crawford, Daviess, Dubois, Gibson, Greene, Knox, Lawrence, Martin, Orange, Perry, 
Pike, Posey, Spencer, Sullivan, Vanderburgh, and Warrick counties. 

Second District — Bartholomew, Brown, Clark, Dearborn, Decatur, Floyd, Franklin, Harrison, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Jennings, Ohio, Ripley, Scott, Switzerland, and Washington counties. 

Third District — Delaware, Fayette, Hamilton, Hancock, Henry, Johnson, Madison, Marion, Ran- 
dolph, Rush, Shelby, Tipton, Union, and Wayne counties. 

Fourth District — Boone, Clay, Clinton, Fountain, Hendricks, Monroe, Montgomery, Morgan, Owen, 
Parke, Putnam, Tippecanoe, Vermillion, Vigo, and Warren counties. 

Fifth District — Benton, Carroll, Cass, Fulton, Howard, Jasper, Lake, La Porte, Marshall, Miami, 
Newton, Porter, Pulaski, Saint Joseph, Starke, and White counties. 

Sixth District — Adams, Allen, Blackford, De Kalb, Elkhart, Grant, Huntington, Jay, Kosciusko, 
Lagrange, Noble, Steuben, Wabash, Wells, and Whitley counties. 



IOWA— Four Districts. 

First District — Cedar, Clinton, Davis, Des Moines, Henry, Iowa, Jackson, Jasper, Jefferson, Johnson, 
Jones, Keokuk, Lee, Louisa, Mahaska, Muscatine, Poweshiek, Scott, Van Buren, Wapello, 

and Washington counties. 

Second District — Allamakee, Benton, Black Hawk, Bremer, Buchanan, Butler, Chickasaw, Clayton, 
Delaware, Dubuque, Fayette, Floyd, Franklin, Grundy, Hardin, Howard, Linn, Mitchell, 
Tama, and Winneshiek counties. 

Third District — Adair, Adams, Appanoose, Audubon, Cass, Clarke, Dallas, Decatur, Fremont, 
(iuthric, Harrison, Lucas, Madison, Marion, Mills, Monroe, Montgomery, Page, Polk, 
Pottawattamie, Ringgold, Shelby, Taylor, Union, Warren, and Wayne counties. 

Fourth District — Boone, Bucna Vista, Calhoun, Carroll, Cerro Gordo, Cherokee, Clay, Crawford, 
Dickinson. Emmet, Greene, Hamilton, Hancock, Humboldt, Ida, Kossuth, Lyon, Marshall, 
Monona, O'Brien, (^sceohi, Palo Alto, Plymouth, Pocahontas, Sac, Sioux, Story, Webster, 
Winnebago, Woodbury, Worth, and Wright counties. 
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KANSAS— Four Districts. 

Firsi District — Allen, Anderson, Bourbon, Butler, Chase, Chautauqua, Cherokee, Coffey, Cowley, 
Crawford, Elk, Greenwood, Labette, Linn, Lyon, Montgomery, Neosho, Wilson, and 
Woodson counties. 

Second District — Atchison, Brown, Doniphan, Douglas, Franklin, Geary, Jackson, Jefferson, Johnson, 
Leavenworth, Marshall, Miami, Morris, Nemaha, Osage, Pottawatomie, Riley, ohawnee, 
Wabaunsee, and Wyandotte counties. 

Third District — Cheyenne, Clay, Cloud, Decatur, Dickinson, Ellis, Ellsworth, Gove, Graham, Jewell, 
Lincoln, Logan, Mitchell, Norton, Osborne, Ottawa, Phillips, Rawlins, Republic, Kooks, 
Russell, Saline, Sheridan, Sherman, Smith, Thomas, Trego, Wallace, and Washington 
counties. 

Fourth District — Barbour, Barton, Clark, Comanche, Edwards, Finney, Ford, Garfield, Grant, Gray, 
Greeley, Hamilton, Harper, Harvey, Haskill, Hodgeman, Kearney, Kingman, Kiowa, Lane, 
McPherson, Marion, Meade, Morton, Ness, Pawnee, Pratt, Reno, Rice, Rush, Scott, Sedg- 
wick, Seward, Stafford, Stanton, Stevens, Sumner, and Wichita counties. 

KENTUCKY— Six Districts. 

First District — Ballard, Butler, Caldwell, Calloway, Carlisle, Christian, Crittenden, Daviess, Fulton, 
Graves, Hancock, Henderson, Hickman, Hopkins, Livingston, Lyon, McCracken, McLean, 
Marshall, Muhlenberg, Ohio, Todd, Trigg, Union, and Webster counties. 

Second District — Allen, Barren, Breckinridge, Edmonson, Grayson, Hardin, Hart, La Rue, Logan, 
Meade, Metcalfe, Monroe, Simpson, and Warren counties. 

Third District — Anderson, Bullitt, Carroll, Green, Henry, Jefferson, Marion, Mercer, Nelson, Old- 
ham, Shelby, Spencer, Taylor, Trimble, and Washington counties. 

Fourth District — Boone, Bourbon, Bracken, Campbell, Clark, Fayette, Franklin, Gallatin, Grant, 
Harrison, Jessamine, Kenton, Owen, Pendleton, Scott, and Woodford counties. 

Fifth District — Bath, Boyd, Carter, Elliott, Fleming, Floyd, Greenup, Johnson, Lewis, Lawrence, 
Magoffin, Martin, Mason, Menifee, Montgomery, Morgan, Nicholas, Pike, Powell, Robert- 
son, Rowan, and Wolfe counties. 

Sixth District — Adair, Bell, Boyle, Breathitt, Casey, Clay, Clinton, Cumberland, Estill, Garrard, 
Harlan, Jackson, Knott, Knox, Laurel, Lee, Leslie, Letcher, Lincoln, Madison, Owsley, 
Perry, Pulaski, Rockcastle, Russell, Wayne, and Whitley counties. 

LOUISIANA— Four Districts. 

First District — Ascension, East Baton Rouge, East Feliciana, Jefferson, Lafourche, Livingston, 
Orleans, Plaquemines, Saint Bernard, Saint Charles, Saint Helena, Saint James, Saint 
John Baptist, Saint Tammany, Tangipahoa, Terrebonne, Washington, and West Feliciana 
parishes. 

Second District — Avoyelles, Bienville, Bossier Caddo, De Soto, Grant, Natchitoches, Rapides, Red 
River, Sabine, Vernon, Webster, and Winn parishes. 

Third District — Caldwell, Catahoula, Claiborne, Concordia, East Carroll, Franklin, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Madison, Morehouse, Ouachita, Richland, Tensas, Union, and West Carroll parishes. 

Fourth District — Acadia, Assumption, Calcasieu, Cameron, Iberia, Iberville, La Fayette, Point 
Couple, Saint Landry, Saint Martin, Saint Mary's, Vermillion, and West Baton Rouge 
parishes. 

MAINE — Two Districts. 

First District — Androscoggin, Cumberland, Franklin, Kennebec, Oxford, Sagadahoc, Somerset, and 
York counties. 

^cond District — Aroostook, Hancock, Knox, Lincoln, Penobscot,Piscataquis, Waldo, and Washington 
counties. 



MARYLAND— Three Districts. 

First District — Baltimore, city and county. 

Second District — Caroline, Cecil, Dorchester, Harford, Kent, Queen Anne, Somerset, Talbot, 
Wicomico, and Worcester counties. 

Third District — Allegany, Anne Arundel, Calvert, Carroll, Charles, Frederick, Garrett, Howard, 
Montgomery, Prince George's, St. Mary's, and Washington counties. 

MASSACHUSETTS— One District. 

The State will form one supervisor's district. 

MICHIGAN— Six Districts. 

First District — Branch, Calhoun, Hillsdale, Jackson, Lenawee, Monroe, Washtenaw, and Wayne 
counties. 

Second District — Genesee, Huron, Lapeer, Macomb, Oakland, Saginaw, Saint Clair, Sanilac, and 
Tuscola counties. 

Third District — Clinton, Eaton, Gratiot, Ingham, Ionia, Isabella, Livingston, Mecosta, Midland, 
Montcalm, and Shiawassee counties. 

Fourth District — Allegan, Barry, Berrien, Cass, Kalamazoo, Kent, Muskegon, Newaygo, Oceana, 
Ottawa, Saint Joseph, and Van Buren counties. 

Fifth District — Alcona, Alpena, Antrim, Arenac, Bay, Benzie, Charlevoix, Cheboygan, Clare, Craw- 
ford, Emmet, Gladwin, Grand Traverse, Iosco, Kalkaska, Lake, Leelanaw, Manistee, 
Mason, Missaukee, Montmorency, Ogemaw, Osceola, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque Isle, Ros- 
common, and Wexford counties. 

Sixth District — Alger, Baraga, Chippewa, Delta, Gogebic, Houghton, Iron, Isle Royale, Keweenaw, 
Luce, Mackinac, Manitou, Marquette, Menominee, Ontonagon, and Schoolcraft counties. 

MINNESOTA— Four Districts. 

First District — Blue Earth, Brown, Cottonwood, Dodge, Faribault, Fillmore, Freeborn, Houston, 
Jackson, Lac-qui-parle, Lincoln, Lyon, Martin, Mower, Murray, Nicollet, Nobles, Olmsted, 
Pipe Stone, Redwood, Rock, Steele, Waseca, Watonwan, Winona, and Yellow Medicine 
counties. 

Second District — Big Stone, Carver, Chippewa, Dakota, Goodhue, Hennepin, Kandiyohi, Le Sueur, 
McLeod, Meeker, Renville, Rice, Scott, Sibley, Swift, Wabasha, and Wright counties. 

Third District — Aitkin, Anoka, Benton, Carlton, Cass, Chisago, Cook, Crow Wing, Isanti, Itasca, 
Kanabec, Lake, Mille Lacs, Morrison, Pine, Ramsey, Saint Louis, Sherburne, and Wash- 
ington counties. 

Fourth District — Becker, Beltrami, Clay, Douglas, Grant, Hubbard, Kittson, Marshall, Norman, 
Otter Tail, Polk, Pope, Stearns, Stevens, Todd, Traverse, Wadena, and Wilkin counties. 

MISSISSIPPI— Four Districts. 

First District — Alcorn, Benton, De Soto, Itawamba, Lafayette, Lee, Marshall, Panola, Pontotoc, 
Prentiss, Tate, Tippah, Tishomingo, and Union counties. 

Second District — Attala, Calhoun, Carroll, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Clay, Grenada, Holmes, Le Flore, 
Lowndes, Monroe, Montgomery, Noxubee, Oktibbeha, Tallahatchie, Webster, Winston, 
Yalobusha, and Yazoo counties. 

Third District — Adams, Amite, Bolivar, Claiborne, Coahoma, Franklin, Hinds, Issaquena, Jeiff Davis, 
Jefferson, Quitman, Sharkey, Sunflower, Tunica, Warren, Washington, and Wilkinson 
counties. 

Fourth District — Clarke, Copiah, Covington, Greene, Hancock, Harrison, Jackson, Jasper, Jones, 
Kemper, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Leake, Lincoln, Madison, Marion, Neshoba, Newton, 
Perry, Pike, Rankin, Scott, Simpson, Smith, and Wayne counties. 
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MISSOURI— Eight Districts. 

First District — ^Jeflferson, Saint Charles, and Saint Louis, city and county. 

Second District — Bollinger, Butler, Cape Girardeau, Carter, Dunklin, Iron, Madison, Mississippi, 
New Madrid, Oregon, Pemiscot, Perry, Reynolds, Ripley, Saint Francois, Sainte Genevieve, 
Scott, Shannon, Stoddard, Washington, and Wayne counties. 

Third District — Audrain, Boone, Callaway, Camden, Cole, Crawford, Dent, Franklin, Gasconade, 
Lincoln, Maries, Miller, Montgomery, Osage, Phelps, Pike, Pulaski, and Warren counties. 

Fourth District — Barry, Christian, Dade, Dallas, Douglas, Greene, Howell, Jasper, Laclede, Law- 
rence, McDonald, Newton, Ozark, Polk, Stone, Taney, Texas, Webster, and Wright 
counties. 

Fifth District — Adair, Chariton, Clark, Howard, Knox, Lewis, Linn, Macon, Marion, Monroe, Put- 
nam, Ralls, Randolph, Schuyler, Scotland, Shelby, and Sullivan counties. 

Sixth District — Barton, Bates, Benton, Cass, Cedar, Cooper, Henry, Hickory, Johnson, La Fayette, 
Moniteau, Morgan, Pettis, Saint Clair, Saline, and Vernon counties. 

Seventh District — Andrew, Atchison, Caldwell, Carroll, Clinton, Daviess, DeKalb, Gentry, Grundy, 
Harrison, Holt, Livingston, Mercer, Nodaway, Ray, and Worth counties. 

Eighth District — Buchanan, Clay, Jackson, and Platte counties. 

MONTANA— One District. 

The State will form one supervisor's district. 

NEBRASKA— Three Districts. 

First District — Adams, Butler, Chase, Clay, Dundy, Fillmore, Franklin, Frontier, Furnas, Gosper, 
Hamilton, Harlan, Hayes, Hitchcock, Jefferson, Kearney, Nuckolls, Phelps, Polk, Red 
Willow, Saline, Seward, Thayer, Webster, and York counties. 

Second District — Antelope, Arthur, Banner, Blaine, Boone, Box Butte, Brown, Buffalo, Burt, Cedar, 
Cherry, Cheyenne, Colfax, Cuming, Custer, Dakota, Dawes, Dawson, Deuel, Dixon, 
Dodge, Garfield, Grant, Greeley, Hall, Holt, Hooker, Howard, Keith, Keya Paha, Kimball, 
Knox, Lincoln, Logan, Loup, McPherson, Madison, Merrick, Nance, Perkins, Pierce, Platte, 
Rock, Scott's Bluff, Sheridan, Sherman, Sioux, Stanton, Thomas, Thurston, Valley, 
Washington, Wayne, and Wheeler counties. 

Third District — Cass, Douglas, Gage, Johnson, Lancaster, Nemaha, Otoe, Pawnee, Richardson, Sarpy, 
and Saunders counties. 

NEVADA— One District. 

The State will form one supervisor's district. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE— One District. 

The State will form one supervisor's district. 

NEW JERSEY— Three Districts. 

First District — Bergen, Essex, Morris, Passaic, Sussex, and Warren counties. 

Second District — Hudson, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Somerset, and Union counties. 

Third District — Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, Cape May, Cumberland, Gloucester, Monmouth, 
Ocean, and Salem counties. 

NEW MEXICO— One District 

The Territory will form one supervisor's district. 
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NEW YORK— Eleven Districts. 

First District — New York, city and county. 

Second District — Kings, Queens, Richmond, and Suffolk counties. 

Third District — Columbia, Dutchess, Putnam, and Westchester counties. 

Fourth District — Delaware, Orange, Rockland, Sullivan, and Ulster counties. 

Fifth District — Albany, Green, Otsego, Rensselaer, and Schoharie counties. 

Sixth District — Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Montgomery, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren, and 
Washington counties. 

Seventh District — Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Jefferson, Lewis, and Saint Lawrence counties. 

Eighth District — Cayuga, Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, and Oswego counties. 

Ninth District — Allegany, Broome, Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Schuyler, Steuben, Tioga, and 
Tompkins counties. 

Tenth District — Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Orleans, Seneca, Wayne, Wyoming, and 
Yates counties. 

Eleventh District — Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, and Niagara counties. 

NORTH CAROLINA— Five Districts. 

First District — Beaufort, Bertie, Camden, Carteret, Chowan, Craven, Currituck, Dare, Gates, Greene, 
Hertford, Hyde, Jones, Lenoir, Martin, Pamlico, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Pitt, Tyrrell, 
and Washington counties. 

Second District — Chatham, Durham, Edgecombe, Franklin, Halifax, Johnston, Nash, Northampton, 
Orange, Vance, Wake, Warren, Wayne, and Wilson counties. 

Third District — Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, Duplin, Harnett, Moore, New Han- 
over, Onslow, Pender, Robeson, Richmond, and Sampson counties. 

Fourth District — Alamance, Anson, Cabarrus, Caswell, Davidson, Davie, Forsyth, Granville, Guil- 
ford, Iredell, Mecklenburg, Montgomery, Person, Randolph, Rockingham, Rowan, Stanley, 
Stokes, Surry, Union, and Yadkin counties. 

Fifth District — Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, Buncombe, Burke, Caldwell, Catawba, Cherokee, Clay, 
Cleveland, Gaston, Graham, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, Lincoln, McDowell, Macon, 
Madison, Mitchell, Polk, Rutherford, Swain, Transylvania, Watauga, Wilkes, and Yancey 
counties. 

NORTH DAKOTA— One District. 

The State will form one supervisor's district. 

OHIO— Eight Districts. 

First District — Allen, Crawford, Defiance, Fulton, Hancock, Henry, Lucas, Ottawa, Paulding, Put- 
nam, Sandusky, Seneca, Van Wert, Williams, Wood, and Wyandot counties. 

Second District — Auglaize, Champaign, Clarke, Darke, Greene, Hardin, Logan, Mercer, Miami, Mont- 
gomery, Preble, and Shelby counties. 

Third District — Butler, Clermont, Clinton, Hamilton, and Warren counties. 

Fourth District — Adams, Brown, Gallia, Highland, Hocking, Jackson, Lawrence, Pike, Ross, Scioto, 
and Vinton counties. 

Fifth District — Delaware, Fairfield, Fayette, Franklin, Knox, Licking, Madison, Marion, Morrow, 
Perry, Pickaway, and Union counties. 
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Sixth District — ^Ashland, Cuyahoga, Erie, Holmes, Huron, Lorain, Medina, Richland, and Wayne 
counties. 

Seventh District — Athens, Belmont, Coshocton, Guernsey, Harrison, Meigs, Monroe, Morgan, Mus- 
kingum, Noble, and Washington counties. 

Eighth District — Ashtabula, Carroll, Columbiana, Geauga, Jefferson, Lake, Mahoning, Portage, 
Stark, Summit, Trumbull, and Tuscarawas counties. 

OKLAHOMA— One District. 

Oklahoma will form one supervisor's district. 

OREGON— Two Districts, 

First District — Benton, Clackamas, Clatsop, Columbia, Coos, Curry, Douglas, Jackson, Josephine, 
Lane, Linn, Marion, Multnomah, Polk, Tillamook, Washington, and Yamhill counties. 

Second District — Baker, Crook, Gilliam, Grant, Harney, Klamath, Lake, Malheur, Morrow, Sherman, 
Umatilla, Union, Wallowa, and Wasco counties. • 

PENNSYLVANIA— Eleven Districts. 

First District — Philadelphia, city and county. 

Second District— Chester ^ Delaware, Lancaster, and York counties. 

Third District — Berks, Bucks, Lehigh, Montgomery, and Northampton counties. 

Fourth District — Columbia, Dauphin, Lebanon, Montour, Northumberland, and Schuylkill counties. 

Fifth District — Carbon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna, Wayne, and Wyoming 
counties. 

Sixth District — Bradford, Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, 
Sullivan, and Tioga counties. 

Seventh District — Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder, and Union counties. 

Eighth District — Armstrong, Cambria, Clarion, Indiana, Jefferson, and Westmoreland counties. 

Ninth District — Allegheny county. 

Tenth District — Butler, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, and Warren counties. 

Eleventh District — Beaver, Fayette, Greene, Somerset, and Washington counties. 



I RHODE ISLAND—One District. 

i 

/ The State will form one supervisor's district. 

I 

r 

i SOUTH CAROLINA— Four Districts. 

I 

' First District — Abbeville, Anderson, Greenville, Laurens, Oconee, Pickens, and Spartanburgh 

' counties. 

". Second District — Aiken, Chester, Edgefield, Fairfield, Lexington, Newberry, Richland, Union, and 

i York counties. 

Third District — Barnwell, Beaufort, Berkeley, Charleston, Colleton, Hampton, and Orangeburgh 
counties. 

Fourth Z^/V/r/V/— Chesterfield, Clarendon, Darlington, Florence, Georgetown, Horry, Kershaw, Lan- 
caster, Marion, Marlborough, Sumter, and Williamsburgh counties. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA— Two Districts. 

First District — Aurora, Beadle, Bon Homme, Brookings, Brown, Brul6, Buffalo, Campbell, Charles 
Mix, Clark, Clay, Codington, Davison, Day, Deuel, Douglas, Edmunds, Faulk, Grant, 
Hamlin, Hand, Hanson, Hughes, Hutchinson, Hyde, Jerauld, Kingsbury, Lake, Lincoln, 
McCook, McPherson, Marshall, Miner, Minnehaha, Moody, Potter, Roberts, Sanborn, Spink, 
Sully, Turner, Union, Walworth, and Yankton counties, and Sisseton Indian Reservation. 

Second District — Boreman, Burdick, Butte, Chateau, Custer, Delano, Dewey, Ewing, Fall River, 
Gregory, Harding, Jackson, Lawrence, Lugenbeel, Lyman, Martin, Meyer, Nowlin, Pen- 
nington, Pratt, Presho, Rhinehart, vSchnasse, Scoby, Shannon, Stanley, Sterling, Todd, 
Tripp, Wagner, Washabaugh, Washington, Ziebach, and unorganized territory. 

TENNESSEE— Five Districts. 

First District — Anderson, Blount, Campbell, Carter, Claiborne, Cocke, Grainger, Greene, Hamblen, 
Hancock, Hawkins, Jefferson, Johnson, Knox, Loudon, Morgan, Roane, Scott, Sevier, 
Sullivan, Unicoi, Union, and Washington counties. 

Second District — Bledsoe, Bradley, Cannon, Clay, Cumberland, DeKalb, Fentress, Grundy, Hamil- 
ton, Jackson, James, McMinn, Macon, Marion, Meigs, Monroe, Overton, Pickett, Polk, 
Putnam, Rhea, Sequatchie, Smith, Van Buren, Warren, and White counties. 

Third District — Bedford, Cheatham, Coffee, Davidson, Franklin, Giles, Lincoln, Marshall, Maury, 
Moore, Robertson, Rutherford, Sumner, Trousdale, Williamson, and Wilson counties. 

Fourth District — Benton, Carroll, Decatur, Dickson, Hardin, Henderson, Henry, Hickman, Houston, 
Humphreys, Lawrence, Lewis, McNairy, Montgomery, Perry, Stewart, and Wayne counties. 

Fifth District — Chester, Crockett, Dyer, Fayette, Gibson, Hardeman, Haywood, Lake, Lauderdale, 
Madison, Obion, Shelby, Tipton, and Weakley counties. 

TEXAS— Eight Districts. 

First District — Bowie, Camp, Cass, Delta, Fannin, Franklin, Gregg, Harrison, Henderson, Hopkins, 
Hunt, Lamar, Marion, Morris, Rains, Red River, Smith, Titus, Upshur, Van Zandt, and 
Wood counties. 

Second District — Anderson, Angelina, Chambers, Cherokee, Galveston, Hardin, Harris, Houston, 
Jasper, Jefferson, Liberty, Montgomery, Nacogdoches, Newton, Orange, Panola, Polk, 
Rusk, Sabine, San Augustine, San Jacinto, Shelby, Trinity, Tyler, and Walker counties. 

Third District — Collin, Cooke, Dallas, Denton, Ellis, Grayson, Hill, Johnson, Kaufman, McLennan, 
Navarro, Rockwall, and Tarrant counties. 

Fourth District — Austin, Burleson, Brazoria, Brazos, Calhoun, Colorado, Falls, Fayette, Fort Bend, 
Freestone, Grimes, Jackson, Lavaca, Lee, Leon, Limestone, Madison, Matagorda, Milam, 
Robertson, Waller, Washington, and Wharton counties. 

Fifth District — Aransas, Atascosa, Bastrop, Bee, Bexar, Caldwell, Cameron, Comal, De Witt, 
Dimmit, Duval, Encinal, Frio, Goliad, Gonzales, Guadalupe, Hayes, Hidalgo, Karnes, 
Kinney, La Salle, Live Oak, McMullen, Maverick, Medina, Nueces, Refugio, San Patricio, 
Starr, Travis, Uvalde, Victoria, Webb, Wilson, Zapata, and Zavala counties. 

^xth District — Bandera, Bell, Blanco, Bosque, Brown, Burnet, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Concho, Coryell, Eastland, Edwards, Erath, Gillespie, Hamilton, Hood, Kendall, Kerr, 
Kimble, Lampasas, Llano, McCulloch, Mason, Menard, Mills, Runnels, San Saba, Somervell, 
Taylor, and Williamson counties. 

Seventh District — Archer, Armstrong, Baylor, Briscoe, Carson, Childress, Clay, Collingsworth, Cottle, 
Dallam, Deaf Smith, Dickens, Donley, Fisher, Floyd, Gray, Hall, Hansford, Hardeman, 
Hartley, Haskell, Hemphill, Hutchinson, Jack, Jones, Kent, King, Knox, Lipscomb, 
Montague, Moore, Motley, Ochiltree, Oldham, Palo Pinto, Parker, Potter, Randall, 
Roberts, Scurry, Shackelford, Sherman, Stephens, vStonewall, Throckmorton, Wheeler, 
Wichita, Wilbarger, Wise, and Young counties. 

Eighth District — Andrews, Bailey, Borden, Brewster, Buchel, Castro, Cochran, Coke, Crane, Crockett, 
Crosby, Dawson, Ector, El Paso, Foley, Gaines, Garza, Glasscock, Hale, Hockley, Howard, 
Irion, Jeff Davis, Lamb, Loving, Lubbock, Lynn, Martin, Midland, Mitchell, Nolan, 
Parmer, Pecos, Presidio, Reeves, Schleicher, Sutton, Swisher, Terry, Tom Green, Upton, 
Valverde, Ward, Winkler, and Yoakum counties. 
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UTAH— One District. 

The Territory will form one supervisor's district. 

VERMONT— One District. 

The State will form one supervisor's district. 

VIRGINIA— Five Districts. 

First District — Accomac, Charles City, Elizabeth City, Essex, Gloucester, Greensville, Isle of 
Wight, James City, King and Queen, King William, Lancaster, Mathews, Middlesex, 
Nansemond, New Kent, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumberland, Prince George, Princess 
Anne, Richmond, Southampton, Surry, Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, and York 
counties. 

Second District — Amelia, Appomattox, Brunswick, Buckingham, Charlotte, Chesterfield, Cumberland, 
Dinwiddie, Fluvanna, Goochland, Halifax, Henrico, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Nottoway, 
Powhatan, and Prince Edward counties. 

Third District — Alexandria, Caroline, Clarke, Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Frederick, Greene, 
Hanover, King George, Loudoun, Louisa, Madison, Orange, Page, Prince William, Rappa- 
hannock, Rockingham, Shenandoah, Spottsylvania, Stafford, and Warren counties. 

Fourth District — Albemarle, Alleghany, Amherst, Augusta, Bath, Bedford, Botetourt, Campbell, 
Franklin, Henry, Highland, Nelson, Patrick, Pittsylvania, and Rockbridge counties. 

Fifth District — Bland, Buchanan, Carroll, Craig, Dickinson, Floyd, Giles, Grayson, Lee, Mont- 
gomery, Pulaski, Roanoke, Russell, Scott, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, Wise, and 
Wythe counties. 

WASHINGTON— Two Districts. 

First District — Chehalis, Clallam, Clarke, Cowlitz, Island, Jefferson, King, Kitsap, Lewis, Mason, 
Pacific, Pierce, San Juan, Skagit, Skamania, Snohomish, Thurston, Wahkiakum, and 
Whatcom counties. 

Second District — Adams, Asotin, Columbia, Douglas, Franklin, Garfield, Kittitass, Klickitat, Lincoln, 
Okanogan, Spokane, Stevens, Walla Walla, Whitman, and Yakima counties. 

WEST VIRGINIA— Two Districts. 

First District — Barbour, Berkeley, Brooke, Calhoun, Doddridge, Gilmer, Grant, Hampshire, Hancock, 
Hardy, Harrison, Jefferson, Lewis, Marion, Marshall, Mineral, Monongalia, Morgan, 
Ohio, Pendleton, Pleasants, Preston, Randolph, Ritchie, Taylor, Tucker, Tyler, Upshur, 
Wetzel, Wirt, and Wood counties. 

Second District — Boone, Braxton, Cabell, Clay, Fayette, Greenbrier, Jackson, Kanawha, Lincoln, 
Logan, McDowell, Mason, Mercer, Monroe, Nicholas, Pocahontas, Putnam, Raleigh, Roane, 
Summers, Wayne, Webster, and Wyoming counties. 

WISCONSIN— Five Districts. 

First District — Dodge, Jefferson, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, Washington, 
and Waukesha counties. 

Second District — Crawford, Dane, Grant, Greene, Juneau, Iowa, La Fayette, Richland, Rock, Sauk, 
and Vernon counties. 

Third District — Adams, Brown, Calumet, Columbia, Door, Fond du Lac, Green Lake, Kewaunee, 
Manitowoc, Marquette, Outagamie, Sheboygan, Waushara, and Winnebago counties. 

Fourth District — Ashland, Clark, Florence, Forest, Langlade, Lincoln, Marathon, Marinette, 
Oconto, Oneida, Portage, Price, Shawano, Taylor, Waupaca, and Wood counties. 

Fifth District — Barron, Bayfield, Buffalo, Burnett, Chippewa, Douglas, Dunn, Eau Claire, Jackson, 
La Crosse, Monroe, Pepin, Polk, Pierce, Saint Croix, Sawyer, Trempealeau, and Wash- 
burn counties. 

WYOMING— One District. 

The Territory will form one supervisor's district. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, November 20, 1889. 

The act of Congress approved March i, 1889, for taking the Eleventh and subsequent cen- 
suses, imposes upon the Superintendent of Census the duty of securing statistics of the fishing 
industry. For this purpose he is authorized to employ one or more special agents to take 
charge of the details of the work. In accordance with that authority a division has been organ- 
ized and two special agents have been appointed. 

The accompanying list of aquatic animals which are sought by fishermen is issued (i) for the 
information of the public, as showing in part the scope of the census inquiry into the fishing 
industry, and (2) in the hope of securing corrections and additions. It is desired that the list 
contain the names of all aquatic animals which are useful commercially. In the case of fishes 
there is some confusion, due to several popular names being assigned to the same species in 
different parts of the country. To obviate this the various synonyms in common use are given. 
The enumeration of synrmyms, however, is not exhaustive. 

Scientific names iTave not been used in this bulletin, since it will go mostly to people 
unfamiliar witli them. Rut in the manual, which is soon to be prepared, it is hoped to give not 
only the common and scientific names, but a figure of each important species. This will form a 
perfect means of identification, not only for the fisherman, but for the naturalist. 

It will be regarded as a kindness if persons who can do so will furnish to the special agent in 

charge, Mr. Charlks W. Smilev, Census Office, Washington, I). C, any additional information 

regarding popular names of food fishes. 

ROBERT P. PORTER, 

Sut>crintendcnt of Census. 

72 
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Products of the Fisheries of the United States. 



MAMMALS. 

1.— WHALES AND PORPOISES. 

The sperm whale, the blackfish, the grampus or cowfish, the harbor porpoise or sea-hog or herring-hog, the 
dolphin, the killer whale or orca, the sperm-whale porpoise, the white whale or beluga, the narwhal or sea- 
unicorn, the Greenland whale, bowhead or polar whale, the right whale, the humpback whale, the sulphnr- 
bottom whale, the finback whale, the scrag whale, the gray whale. 

B.— SEALS AND WALRUSES. 

The walrus, the sea-lion, the fur-seal, the harbor seal, the harp seal, the ringed seal, the ribbon sealy the West 
Indian seal, the hooded seal, the California sea-elephant. 

C— SIRENIANS OR SEA-^OWS. 

The manatee, the Arctic sea-cow. 

REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS. 

D.— ALLIGATORS. 

The alligator. 

E.— TORTOISES, TURTLES, AND TERRAPINS. 

The loggerhead turtle, the hawk's-bill turtle, the green turtle, the soft-shelled tortoise, the snapping turtle, the 
musk tortoise, the fresh- water terrapin, the diamond-back or salt-water terrapin, the pond tortoise, the box turtle. 

F.— AMPHIBIANS. 

The frog or buU-frog. 

FISHES. 

O.— FILE-FISHES, PIPE-FISHES, AND ANGLERS. 

The ocean sun-fish, the porcupine-fish, the bellows-fish, the trunk-fish, the file-fish, the sea-horse, the pipe-ftshy 
the devil-fish, the goose-fish or monk-fish. , 

H.— FLAT FISHES AND FLOUNDERS. 

The American sole, the plaice, the bastard halibut or Monterey halibut, the flat-fish or winter flounder, the 
starry flounder, the rough limanda, the diamond flounder, the long-finned sole, the halibut, the sand-dab or 
rough-dab, the Greenland turbot, the pole flounder or craig flounder, the spotted sand-flounder. 

I.— COD AND ITS KINDRED. 

The cod, the tomcod, the haddock, the pollock, the beshowe or coal-fish, the cusk, the hake, the burbot, the 
silver hake or whiting, the California hake or merlucio, the red cusk of California, the grenadier or onion-fish, 
the lant or sand eel. 

J.— WOLF-FISHES, SCULPINS, AND WRASSES. 

The mutton-fish or laniper-eel or wolf eel (Pacific) or ling, the sea catfish or wolf-fish, the Pacific blenny (often 
called eel), the toad-fish or oyster-fish, the lump-fish, the goby, the sea-robin or wing-fish, the sculpin or puffing- 
grubby, the rose-fish or red perch or Norway haddock, the rock-cod, the yellow rock-fish (Cal.), the black rock- 
fish (Cal.), the red rock-fish (Cal.), the rock trout, the tautog or chub or blaokfish, the chogset or cunner, the 
blue parrot-fish or slippery-dick, the red-fish or fathead (Cal.), the kelp-fish, the hog-fish, the cow-pilot (Fla.), 
the Garibaldi (sometimes called gold-fish or red perch), the surf-fish or perch (Cal.) (also called porgee), the 
moharra orlong-boued shad (Gulf), the thread- fish, the surgeon-fish or doctor-fish (Fla.), the angel-fish (Fla.). 

K.— MACKEREL AND ALLIES. 

The mackerel, the chnb mackerel or thimble-eye, the frigate mackerel, the Spanish mackerel or bay mackerel, the 
' cero or king-fish (Gulf), the Monterey mackerel (Pacific), the bonito, the horse mackerel or albicore (sometimes 
called tunny), the little tunny or albicore (Gulf), the silver moon-fish, the blunt-nosed shiner or horse-fish (N. C.) 
or humpbacked butter-fish (Mass.), the cavally or horse crevalld (S. C), the goggler or goggle-eyed jack, the jurel 
or hard-tail (Fla.) or skip-jack or yellow mackerel (N. J.), the round robin or cigar-fish, the scad, the Carolina 
pompano, the pilot-fish, the amber-fish, the rock salmon (Fla.), the yellow-tail or white salmon (Cal.), the 
banded nidder-fish, the runner (Fla.), the dolphin, the butter-fish (N. Y.) or harvest-fish (N. J.) or dollar-fish (Me.) 
or sheepshead and skip-jack (Mass.) or pumpkin-seed (Conn.) or star-fish (Va.) or whiting (Va.), the Cali- 
fornia pompano, the rudder-fish or barrel-fish, the cutlass-fish or Florida sword-fish or saber-fish (Tex.) or silver eel 
(Ga.), the sword-fish. 

L. -TILE-FISH FAMILY. 

The tile-fish, the white-fish, (Cal). 



M.— DBUM FAMILY. 

The squeteagne or drammer (Mass.) or yellow-fin (R.I.) or weakfish (N. J.) or blae-fish (Va ) or grey trout or 
shad trout (south) or sea-trout, the spotted squeteague (improperly called salmon and spotted trout in the 
south), the drum (salt water) , the fresh-water drum or croaker or crocus or sheepshead (of Great Lakes) or 
jewel-head or white perch (Ohio) or gaspergou (La.), the spot or Lafayette or Cape May goody or roach (S.C.) 
or chub (Fla.), the red drum or red-fish (erroneously called red bass, spotted bass, cliannel bass, etc.), the yellow- 
tall or silver perch (N.J.) or mademoiselle (Fla.;, the king-fish or hake (N. J.) or tom-cod (Conn.) or black mullet 
(Va.) or sea-mink (N. C.) or whiting (S. C), the whiting or barb (Fla ) or king-fish (Fla.) or gnmnd mullet 
(Fla.), the croaker or surf-fish, the white sea-bass (commonly called sea-bass or sea-trout), the red roncador 
(Cal.), the little roncador (improperly called little bass in Cal.), the yellow-finned roncador (Cal.), the bagre or 
California sucker, the queen-fish. 

N.— SHEEPSHEAD, BASS, BREAM, PERCH, ETC. 

The sheepshead or sheephead, the scup or scuppaug (very improperly called porgy about N Y. and in S. C.)y 
the sailor's choice or robin or pin-fish (N. C.) or salt-water bream (S. C.) or squirrel-fish (Ga.) or yellow-tail 
(Fla.) or porgy or shiner (Fla.) the margate-fish, the sheepshead porgy (Fla.), the Bermuda chub (improperly 
called bream), the half-moon (Cal.)? the red snapper, the mangrove snapper or bastard snapper, the black grunt, 
the red-mouth grunt, the hog-fish (grunt or pig-fish) (Va.), (also erroneously called sailor's choice in S. C), the 
large-mouth black-bass or Oswego bass (N. Y.) or jumper (Ky.) or moss bass (Md.) (erroneously called trout 
throughout the south, but chub in N. C), the small-mouth black-bass (also called jumper, perch or trout), 
the rock bass or goggle-eye or red-eye, the Sacramento perch (Cal.), the Warmonth (often called perch, sun- 
fish, red-eye, or goggle-eye), the black Warmouth, the sun-fish or pumpkin-seed or sunny, the long-eared sun-fish 
the blue sun-fish or blue bream or copper-nosed bream, the calico bass or strawberry bass (Ohio) or grass bass 
(Ohio) or bar-fish (Mich.) or goggle-eye (south), the crappie (Miss.) or bachelor (Ohio) or new-light (Ky.) or Camp- 
belllte (Ind.) or chinquapin perch (La.), the sea-bass or blackfish (south) or black-will or Hannahills (Middle 
States) or blue-fish (R. I.) or rock bass (Mass.), the red grouper, the black grouper or jew-fish (Tex.), ox Warsaw 
(Fla.), the spotted hind, the jew-fish (Cal.), the cabrilla or kelp salmon (Cal.) or lockee-cod (Chinese), the Jonny 
Verde, the perch (yellow or ringed), the log perch or rock-fish or darter, the wall-eyed pike or yellow pike or 
dory or glass-eye or jack-salmon or pike perch (the pickerel in Canada), the Sanger or gray pike or sand pike or 
pickering (St. Lawrence), the striped bass (north) or rock-fish (south) or rock, the white bass, the yellow bass, 
the white perch, the blue-fish (New England) or horse-mackerel (R. I.) or skip-jack and green-fish (sooth) (also 
known as snapper, blue snapper, tailor, snapping mackerel, skip mackerel, and even white-fish), the cobia or 
crab-eater (bonito or coal-fish in the Chesapeake) or sergeant-fish or ling (Fla.), the triple-tail (N. Y.) or black 
perch (S.C.) or grouper (Fla.), the moon-fish or angel-fish or spade-fish (Gulf). 

O.— BARRACOUTA, MULLET, PIKE, AND MUMMICHOGS. 

The barracouta, the mullet (striped and white), the sand smelt or silver-side (called friar in N. E., capelin in 
Boston, anchovy in N. Y., and merit-fish), the silver gar-fish, the skip-jack, the pike, the pickerel or jack (south), 
the muskellunge, the mummichog or brook-fish or minnow, the blackfish of Alaska. 

P.— SALMON FAMILY. 

The steel-head salmon or Gairdner's trout (Pacific), the Penobscot salmon or land-locked salmon or fresh-water 
salmon or Schoodio trout or Sebago trout (Me.), the rainbow trout or mountain trout (Cal.), the black-spotted 
trout or silver trout (Rocky Mountains), the Rio Grande trout, the dog salmon, the hump-back salmon (Alaska, 
etc.), the silver salmon, (Oreg., etc.), the blue-back salmon or red-fish (Oreg., etc.), the Quinnat salmon or Cali- 
fornia salmon or Chinook salmon (Pacific), the namaycush trout or lake trout or salmon trout (Great Lakes) or 
togne (Me.) or Mackinaw trout, the siscowet, the speckled trout or brook trout (east), the saibling or Bavarian 
char, the Dolly Varden trout or bull trout (improperly called lake trout or salmon trout), the grayling, the 
white-fish (Great Lakes), the moon-eye or cisco (Great Lakes), the lake herring or Michigan herring, the blue-fin 
or black-fin (Lake Mich.), the mongrel white-fish, the Menomonee white-fish or shad-waiter, the Rocky Moun- 
tain white-fish or mountain herring, the smelt (Atlantic) or frost-fish, the California smelt, the Alaska smelt, the 
eurf smelty the capelin (bait), the eulaohon or candle-fish. 

Q.— HERRINGS AND MENHADENS. 

The sea-herring or sperling or brit, the California herring, the California sardine, the menhaden or pogy 
(Maine) or mossbunker (N. Y.) or alewife (Del.) or bug-fish (Va.) or yellow-tail (Fla.) or shiner or herring (So. 
Fla.) (improperly called white-fish in Conn.), the Gulf menhaden. 

R.— SHAD, ALEWIVES, AND ALLIES. 

The river herring or alewife or gaspereau or branch herring or glut herring or blue-back, the inland alewife 
or skip-jack (Miss, valley), the shad or white shad (Ala.), the hickory shad or mattowacca or tailor shad or 
fresh-water tailor (Potomac) (improperly called tailor herring and sea shad), the mud shad or winter shad or 
stink shad (Chesapeake) or hairy-back or thread herring (N. C.) or gizzard shad or white-eyed shad (Fla.), the 
tarpum or tarpon or jew-fish (Ga.) or silver-fish (Fla.) or Savanilla (Tex.), the big-eyed herring or ten-poonder 
(rare), the anchovy or whitebait (N. Y.), the moon-eye, the toothed herring, the silver bass. 

S.— SUCKERS, CARP, CATFISH, AND EELS. 

The rabbit-mouth sucker or hare-lip or split-month sucker (Ohio and Tenn,), the red-horse or mullet, the ohab 
sucker or creek-fish, the common sucker or brook sucker or stone-roller or mud sucker, the black-horse or gomd'- 



S.— SUCKERS, CARP, CATFISH, AND EELS— Continued. 

seed Backer or Missouri sucker or sackerel, the carp sucker or spear-fish or quill-back, the bufiiEJo-fish, the golden 
shiner, the Utah ohab, the California chub, the gila, the Sacramento pike, the split-tail (Cal.)y the orthodon, 
the fall-fish or chub or roach or dace, the homy-head or river chub or jerker, the shiner or red-fin or red dace, 
the cut-lips or nigger chub or bashaw, the German carp (scale carp, mirror carp, and leather carp), the channel 
cat or blue cat, the Mississippi cat, the flannel-mouth cat (Great Lakes), the horned pout or bull-head or bull- 
pout, the mud cat or yellow cat or gotgon, the sea cat or gaff-topsail, the salt-water catfish, the conger eel or 
congeree, the common eel. 

T.— STURGEONS, SKATES, SHARKS, AND LAMPREYS. 

The bow-fin or Johnny grindle or dogfish and sawyer (Great Lakes), the Eastern sturgeon, the lake sturgeon, 
the white sturgeon (Cal.), the shovel-nosed sturgeon, the gar-pike or bill-fish or gar, the billy gar, the alligator 
gar, the sting ray, the butterfly ray, the eagle ray or corn-cracker or whipparee, the skate, the torpedo or cramp- 
fish, the mackerel shark or blue shark, the tiger shark, the shovel-nosed shark or dogfish shark, the oil shark or 
white shark (Cal.), the dogfish (Pacific), the lamprey or lamper-eel. 

MOLLUSKS. 

U.— CUTTLES OR CEPHALOPODA. 

The cuttle or cuttle-fish or common squid. 

v.— SEA SNAILS OR GASTEROPODA AND TUSK-SHELLS OR SOLENOCONCHA. 

The periwinkle or whelk or winkle, the drill or borer or snail-borer, the helmet-shell, the conch or queen conch, 
the abalone or haliotis, the ear-shell, the ormer-shell or sea-ear, the chiton, the snail, the tusk-shell or dentalium. 

W.— CLAMS, MUSSELS, AND OYSTERS. 

The razor-fish or razor clam or knife-handle, the soft clam or long clam or mananose or nanninose, the sea clam 
or surf clam (bait), the quahaug or hard clam or round clam, the mussel, the scallop, the unio, the oyster. 

CRUSTACEANS AND LOWER FORMS. 

X.— CRABS, LOBSTERS, SHRIMPS, AND PRAWNS. 

The fiddler crab, the shore crab (Pacific), the oyster crab, the rock crab, the Jonah crab, the common Pacific 
coast crab, the red crab (Cal.), the stone crab (south), the Joe-rocker or gpreen crab, the lady crab or sand crab, 
the common blue crab or sea crab, the spider crab, the kelp crab (Pacific), the sand-bug or bait-bug, the hermit 
crab, the spiny lobster, the American lobster, the crayfish or crawfish, the common shrimp, the California shrimp, 
the common prawn, the mantis shrimp or sea mantis, the horseshoe crab or horse-foot (for fertilizer). 

Y.— WORMS. RADIATES, AND SPONGES. 

The marine worm ( bait ; , the medicinal leech, the sea-urchin or sand-dollar, the sea-cucumber, the coral, the sponge. 



I isr D EX. 



Abalone V 

Albicoro (=-=Hor8e Mackerel) K 

Albicore (—Little Tunny) K 

Alewife (=Ilemng) B 

Alewirc (==^Meubaden) Q 

Alewife, Inland R 

Amber-finh K 

Anchovy (—Sand Smelt) 

Anchovy (—Whitebait) B 

Angel-flsh (°>Ch»todon) J 

Angel-fish (—Moon-fish) N 

Bachelor N 

Bait-bug X 

Barb M 

Bar-fish N 

Barracouta 

Barrel-fiah K 

Bashaw S 

Baas, Calico N 

Baas, Channel M 

Bass, Grass N 

Bass, Little M 

Bass, Moss N 

Bass, Oswego N 

Bass, Rod M 

Bass, Rock (—Goggle-eye) N 

Bass, Rock (—Sea-baas) N 

Baas, Silver R 

Bass, Spotted M 

Bass, Strawberry N 

Bass, Striped.- N 

Bass, White N 

Bass, Yellow N 

Bellows-fish 

Beluga A 

Beshowe I 

Blll-flsh T 

Black -bass, large-mouth N 

Black -bass, small-month N 

Black-fin P 

Blackfish (—Sea-bass) N 

filackflsh (— Tautog) J 

Blackfish (a whale) A 

BUckfish (of Alaska) _.0 

Black-horse S 

Black-will N 

Blenuy (the Pacific) J 

Blue-back R 

Blue-fin P 

Blue-fish (—Horse mackerel) N 

Blue-fish (—Sea-bass) N 

Blue-fish (— Sqneteague) M 

Bonlto (— Cobia) N 

Bonito (—Striped Bonito) K 

Borer V 

Bow-fin T 

Bream, Blue N 

Bream, Copper-nosed ,,.^ N 

Bream, Salt-water N 

Brit Q 

Brook-fish (— Mummichog) 

Buffalo-fish S 

Bug-fish Q 

Bull-frog F 

Bull-head S 

Bull-pout S 

Burbot I 

Buttsr-flsh K 

Butter-fish, Ilump-backed K 

CabrilU N 



Campbellite N 

Candle-fish P 

Capelln (—Sand Smelt) 

Capelin (a bait) P 

Carp, German S 

Carp, Leather S 

Carp, Mirror 8 

Carp, Scale S 

Cat, Blue S 

Cat, Channel S 

Cat, Flannol-mouth S 

Cat, Miflslssippi S 

Cat, Mud S 

Cat, Sea S 

Cat, Yellow _S 

Cat-fish, Salt-water S 

Cat-fish, Sea J 

Cavally K 

Cero K 

Char, Bavarian P 

Chiton V 

Chogset J 

Chub (-Black-bass) N 

Chub (—Fall-fish) S 

Chub (—Spot) M 

Chub (—Tautog) J 

Chub, Bermuda N 

Chub, California S 

Chub, Nigger S 

Chub (of Utah) S 

Chub, River S 

Cigar-fish K 

Cisco «_P 

Clam, Hard W 

Clam, Long W 

Clam, Razor W 

aam. Round W 

Clam, Sea W 

Clam, Soft '. W 

Clam, Surf W 

Coal-fish (—Beshowe) I 

Coal-fish (—Cobia) N 

Cobia N 

Cod I 

Cod, Tom I 

Conch, or Queen Conch ^^ V 

Congeree S 

Coral __ Y 

Corn-cracker T 

Cowflsh A 

Cow-pilot J 

Cnib, Blue X 

Crab, Fiddler ^_ X 

Crab, Green X 

Crab, Hermit X 

Crab, Horseshoe X 

Crab, Jonah X 

Crab, Kelp X 

Crab, Lady X 

Crab, Oyster X 

Crab, Pacific Coast X 

Crab, Red X 

Crab, Rtick X 

Crab, Sand X 

Crab, Seu X 

Crab, Shore X 

Crab, Spider X 

Crab, Stone X 

Crab-eater N 

Cramp-fish T 

Crawfish X 

Crayfish X 
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Creek-fish S 

Crevalle, Horse K 

Croaker (—Drum) M 

Croaker (—Surf-fish) _M 

Crocus M 

Cuuncr J 

Cusk I 

Ciisk, R«?d I 

Cutlass-fish K 

Cut-lips S 

Cuttle U 

Cuttle-fish U 

Dace 8 

Dace, Red 8 

Darter N 

Dentalium V 

Devil-fish G 

Doctor-fish , J 

Dogfish (—Bow-fin) T 

Dogfish (Pacific) T 

Dollar-fish K 

Dolphin (—Porpoise) A 

Dolphin (small) K 

Dory N 

Drill V 

Drum, Fresh-water M 

Drum, Red M 

Drum, Salt-water H 

Drummer —_ - M 

Ear-ahell V 

Eel, Common g 

Kel, Conger 8 

Eel ( Pacific Blenny) i J 

Eel, Sand I 

Eel, Wolf J 

EnlachoD P 

Fall-fish S 

Fathead J 

File-fish G 

Flat-fish H 

Flounder, Craig H 

Flounder, Diamond H 

Flounder, Pole H 

Flounder, Sand H 

Flounder, Starry & H 

Flounder, Winter H 

Friar 

Frog F 

Frost-fish P 

Gafl'-topsail- S 

Gar T 

Gar, Alligator T 

Gar, Billy T 

Gar-fl«h, Silver 

Garibaldi J 

Gar-pike T 

Gaspereau (=rAlewife or Brunch Herring) B 

Gaspergou (^Frosh-wftter Drum) _« H 

Gila 8 

Goby J 

Gogglc-oyo (=Calico DasM) N 

Gogglo-cyo (— Ro<:k Raw) N 

Goggle-eye (=Wannouth) »_«_ N 

Gogglcr K 

Gold-fish _-_ J 

Goody, Cape May 

Goose-fish 

Got^on 

Grampus 

Grayling 

Green-fish 

Grenadier . .. 
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Oronpor (=Black Porch) N 

Grouper, Black (=Jew-fl8h) N 

Grouper, Rod 1 N 

Grant (=Hog-flsh) N 

Grunt, Blark j N 

Grunt, Red-mouth N 

Haddock -^ 1 

Haddock, Non^-ay J 

Hairy-back R 

Hake (=King.fliih) M 

Hake (=Phyciii) I 

Hake, California I 

Hake, Silver (=Whiting)„_ I 

Half-moon N 

Halibut H 

Halibut, Bastard H 

Halibut, Monterey H 

Haliotis V 

Hannahills N 

Hard-tail K 

Hare-lip S 

Hanreflt-fish K 

Helmet-shell V 

Herring (=Menhaden) Q 

Herring, Big-eyod .. R 

Herring, Branch R 

Herring, Oalifomia Q 

Herring, Common or Sea Q 

Herring, Glut R 

Herring, Lake P 

Herring, Michigan P 

'Herring, Mountain P 

Herring, River R 

Herring, Tailor R 

Herring, Thread R 

Herring, Toothed R 

Herring-hog A 

Hind, Spotted N 

Hog-fifth (—Grunt) N 

Hog-fish (of Florida) J 

Homy'head S 

Horae-fish K 

Hone-foot X 

Jack- 

Jack, Goggle-eyed £ K 

Jack-salmon N 

Jewel-head M 

Jew-fish (—Black Grouper) N 

Jew-fish (— Tarpum) R 

Jew-fish, California N 

Jo»>rocker X 

Johnny Grindle T 

Johnny Verde N 

Jumper (—Large-mouth Black -bass) N 

Jumper (—Small-month Black-bass) N 

Jural K 

Kelp-fish J 

King-fish (— Cero) K 

King-fish (—Hake) 1 M 

King-fish (—Whiting) M 

Knife-handle W 

La&yette M 

Lamper-eel (—Lamprey) T 

Lamper-eel (—Mutton-fish) J 

Lamprey , T 

Lant I 

Leech, Medicinal Y 

Limanda, Rough H 

Ling (— Cobia) N 

Ling (—Mutton-fish) J 

Lobster, American X 

Lobster, Spiny X 

Lockee-cod N 

Lump-fish J 

Mackerel K 

Mackerel, Bay K 

Mackerel, Chnh K 

Mackerel, Frigate K 



Mackerel, Horse (— Albicore) K 

Mackorel, Horse («BIuo-flsh) N 

Mackerel, Monterey K 

Mackerel, Skip N 

Mackerel, Snapping N 

Mackerel, Spanish K 

Mackerel, Yellow K 

Mademoiselle M 

Manauose W 

Mantis, Sea — . X 

Margate-fish N 

Mattowacca ^ R 

Menhaden . Q 

Menhaden, Gulf Q 

Merit-fish 

Merlucio «-«. - I 

Monk-fish G 

Moon-eye (—Cisco) P 

Moon-eye (— Hyodon) R 

Moon-fish N 

Moon-fish, Silver K 

Mossbunker Q 

Mullet (™=Red-hor8e) S 

Mullet, Black M 

Mullet, Ground M 

Mullet, Striped 

Mullet, White 

Mummichog 

MuskelluDge 

Mussel W 

Mutton-fish J 

Namaycush «- P 

Nanninose W 

Narwhal A 

New-light N 

Onion-fish I 

Ormer-shell V 

Orthodon 8 

Oyster W 

Oyster-fish J 

Parrot-fish J 

Perch (—Black-bass) N 

Perch (—Surf-fish) J 

Perch (-=Wannouth) N 

Porch, Black— N 

Perch, Chinquapin N 

Perch, Log N 

Perch, Pike N 

Perch, Bed (=Garibaldi) J 

Perch, Red (—Rose-fish) J 

Perch, Ringed N 

Perch, Sacramento N 

Porch, Silver M 

Perch, Yellow N 

Perch, White (common) N 

Porch, White (=-Drum) M 

Periwinkle V 

Pickerel (=Jack) 

Pickerel (—Pike Perch) N 

Pickering N 

Pig-fish N 

Pike 

Pike, Gray N 

Pike, Sacramento S 

Pike, Sand N 

Pike, Wall-eyed N 

Pike, Yellow N 

Pilo^fi8h K 

Pin-fish N 

Pipe-fish G 

Plaice H 

Pogy Q 

Pollock I 

Pompano, California K 

Pompano, Carolina K 



Porcupine-fish G 

Porgoe ,; J 

Porgy (^Sailors' Choice) N 

Porgy (— Scup) N 

Porgy, Sheepshead N 

Porpoise, Harbor A 

Porpoise, Sperm-whale «.«.«- . A 

Pout, Homed S 

Prawn, Common X 

Pufflng-grubby - J 

Pumpkin-seed (^Butter-fish) K 

Pumpkin-seed (=-»Sun-fi8h) N 

Quahaug W 

Queen-fish . M 

Quill-back ._ S 

Ray, Butterfly T 

Ray, Eagle T 

Ray, Sting T 

Razor-fish W 

Red-eye (—Rock Bass) N 

Red-eye (— Warmoiitb) — ^ N 

Rod-fin S 

Rod-fish (^Blueback Salmon) P 

Red-fish (—Fathead) J 

Red-fish ( Rod Drum) M 

Red-horse . S 

Roach (—Fall-fish) S 

Roach (—Spot) M 

Robin (—Sailors' Choice) N 

Robin, Round K 

Rock (-Rock-fish) N 

Rock-cod — J 

Rock-fish (—Log Perch) N 

Rock-fish (—Striped Bass) N 

Bock-fish, Black J 

Rock-fish, Red J 

Rock-fish, Yellow J 

Roncador, Little M 

Roncador, Red M 

Roncador, Yellow-finned M 

Rose-fish -, J 

Rough-dab H 

Rudder-fish (-Barrel-fish) K 

Rudder-fish, Banded K 

Runner K 

Saber-fish K 

Saibling P 

Sailors* Choice (—Hog-fish) N 

Sailors' Choice (—Robin) N 

Salmon (—Spotted Squeteague) M 

Salmon, Blueback P 

Salmon, California _«. ..P 

Salmon, Chinook P 

Salmon, Dog P 

Salmon, Fresh -water P 

Salmon, Hump-back P 

Salmon, Kelp N 

Salmon, Land-locked - . P 

Salmon, Penobscot P 

Salmon, Quinnat P 

Salmon, Rock . K 

Salmon, Silver P 

Salmon, Steel-head P 

Salmon, White K 

Sand-bug X 

Sand-dab _ H 

Sand-dollar Y 

Sardine, California Q 

Sanger N 

Sa vanilla R 

Sawyer T 

Scad K 

Scallop W 

Sculpin J 

Scuppaug N 

Sea-bass (—Black-will) N 

Sea-bass (^^Sca-trout) _— — »^M 

Sea-bass, White Jl 
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8e»<ow, Arctic 

8«k<ocumber 



T 

Sea-elephant, California B 

Sea-horse G 

Sea-lion B 

Sea-mink M 

Sea-trout (— Sqneteagne) M 

Sea- trout (-i White Sea Bass) M 

Sea-unicorn A 

Sea-urchin Y 

Seal, Tur B 

Seal, Harbor B 

Seal, Harp B 

Seal, Hooded B 

Seal, Ribbon B 

Seal, Ringed B 

Seal, Weet-Indian B 

Sergeant-fish N 

Shad, Gizzard R 

Shad, Hickory R 

Shad, Long-boned J 

Shad, Mud R 

Shad or White Shad B 

Shad, Sea B 

Shad, Stink R 

Shad, Tailor „B 

Shad, White-eyed B 

Shad, Winter B 

Shad-waiter P 

Shark, Blue T 

Shark, Dogfish T 

Shark, Blackerel T 

Shark, Oil T 

Shark, Shovel-noaed T 

Shark, Tiger T 

Shark, White T 

Sheephoad : N 

SheepHhead (— Butter-fi»h) K 

Sheepehead (<— Fresh-water Drum) H 

Sheepehead, Common N 

Shiner ('—Menhaden) Q 

Shinor (—Bod-fin) 8 

Shiner (—Sailors' CTioice) N 

Shiner, Blunt-nosed K 

Shiner, Golden 8 

Shrimp, California X 

Shrimp, Common X 

Shrimp, Mantis .. X 

Silver-eel K 

SiWer-flsh B 

SiWer-side 

Siscowet P 

Skate T 

Skip-jack (—Blue-fish) N 

Skip-jack (—Butter-fish) K 

Skii>-Jack (—Inland Alewife) R 

Skip-jack (— Jurel) K 

Skip-jack (—Skipper) 

Slippery-dick J 

Smelt P 

Smelt, Alaska P 

Smelt, California ^ 

Smelt, Sand 

Smelt, Surf P 

Snail V 

Snail-borer V 

Snapper, Bastard N 



Snapper (— mnn-flwh) N 

Snapper, Blue (—Blue-fish) N 

Snapper, Mangrove N 

Snapper, Bed ^ N 

Sole, American H 

Sole, Long-finned H 

Spade-fish N 

Spear-fish S 

Sperling Q 



Split-mouth (a Sucker) . 



Trout, Chiirdner*B 

Trout, Gray (— Squeteagae) 




Split-taU 

Squeteagae 

Squeteague, Spotted M 

Squid, Common U 

Squirrel-fish N 

Star-fish (—Butter-fish)_ K 

Stone-roller 8 

Sturgeon, Eastern T 

Sturgeon, Lake T 

Sturgeon, Shovel-nosed T 

Sturgeon, White T 

Sucker, Brook 8 

Sucker, California M 

Sucker, Carp 8 

Sucker, Chub 8 

Sucker, Common 8 

Sucker, (aourd-seed 8 

Sucker, Missouri 8 

Sucker, Mud 8 

Sucker, Babbit-mouth : 8 

Snckerel 8 

Sun-fish (—Pumpkin-seed) N 

Sun-fish (— Wannouth) N 

Sun-fish, Blue N 

Sun-fisii, Long-eared N 

Sun-fish, Ocean G 

Sunny N 

Surf-fish (—Perch) _ ^ 

Surf-fish (—Croaker) M 

Surgeon-fish .J 

Sword-fish K 

Sword-fish, Florida (=«Cutlaa8-fish) _.K 

Tailor (—Blue-fish) ..N 

Tailor, Fresh-water (—Hickory Shad) B 

Tarpon R 

Tarpum R 

Tautog J 

Ten-^undor R 

Terrapin, Diamond-back E 

Terrapin, Fresh-water . E 

Terrapin, Salt-water £ E 

Tbimble-eye K 

Thread-fish J 

Tile-fish _ L 

Toad-fish J 

Togue -. P 

Tomood M 

Torpedo _T 

Tortoise, Box E 

Tortoise, Musk E 

Tortoise, Pond E 

Triple-tail N 

Trout (—Large-mouth Black-basH) N 

Trout (—Small-mouth Black-baas) N 

Trout, Black-spotted P 

Trout, Brook P 

Trout, Bull P 

Trout, Dolly Varden _P 



Trout, Lake (—Dolly Yarden) 

Trout, Lake (— Namaycush) 

Trout, Mackinaw . 

Trout, Mountain 

Trout, Rainbow 

Trout, Bio Grande. 



-P 
.M 
«P 
.P 
>P 
-P 
-P 
.-P 



Trout, Bock J 

Trout, Salmon (—Dolly Varden) P 

Trout, Salmon (— Namaycnsh) . - P 

Trout, Schoodic .«. P 

Trout, Sebago P 

Trout, Shad (—Squeteague) M 

Trout, Silver . P 

Trout, Speckled P 

Trout, Spotted M 

Trunk-fish ... G 

Tunny, Little K 

Turbot, Greenland — «.- 

Turtle, Box 



H 

Turtle, Green E 

Turtle, Hawks-bill E 

Turtle, Log^rhead £ 

Turtle, Snapping . E 

Tusk^hell V 

Unio W 

Walrus n 

Warmouth N 

Warmouth, Black N 

Warsaw N 

Weakfish M 

Whale, Bowhead A 

Whale, Finback A 

Whale, Gray A 

Whale, Greenland A 

Whale, Humpback A 

Whale, Killer A 

Whale, PoUr A 

Whale, Right A 

Whale, Scrag A 

Whale, Sperm -,,-A 

Whale, Sulphur-bottom A 

IMiale, White ^ A 

Whelk- V 

Whippareo T 

Whitebait K 

White-fish (—Blue-fish). N 

White-fish (Great Lakes) P 

White-fish (-Menhaden) Q 

White-fish, California L 

White-fish, Menomonee P 

White-fish, Mongrel P 

White-fish, Rocky Mountain P 

Whiting (—Black Mullet) M 

Whiting (—Ground Mullet) M 

Whiting (-Harvest-fish) K 

Whiting (—Silver Hake) I 

Wing-fishJ J 



Winkle 

Wolf-fish 

Worm, Marine 

Yellow-fin 



Yellow-tail (—Menhaden) 

Yellow-tail (—Sailors' Choice) 

Yellow-tail (—Silver Peroh) 

YeUow-tail (-White Salmon) 



— Y 
.-J 
—Y 

.M 
-Q 

>M 

-K 
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Census Bulletin 



No. 3. WASHINGTON, D. C. March 1, 1890. 

Department of the Interior, 
Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, March i, 1890. 

By the provisions of the eighteenth section of the act of Congress entitled "An act to provide 
for taking the Eleventh and subsequent censuses," approved March i, 1889, the Superintendent 
of Census is authorized to withdraw entirely from the enumerators the collection of the statistics 
of manufactures, where he shall deem it expedient, and to charge the duty upon experts and 
special agents to be employed for that purpose. 

Acting under the authority thus conferred, the Superintendent has decided that the collection 
of the statistics relating to iron and steel, to coke, to glass, to the electrical industry, and to 
illuminating gas shall be collected by expert agents without regard to locality. Enumerators and 
special agents for cities and towns will therefore not be required to make returns for such 
establishments. 

The collection of the general statistics of manufactures in cities and towns hereinafter noted 
has been withdrawn from the enumerators and the duty charged upon special agents. This list 
of cities and towns has been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and is 
here issued in the form of a bulletin, designated as Bulletin No. 3 of the Eleventh Census. 

Supervisors of census are hereby directed to take proper steps to fully inform the enumerators 
under their charge as to the cities and towns in which they are not to collect the statistics of 
manufactures. 

Very respectfully, 

ROBERT P. PORTER, 

Superintendent of Census, 

Department of the Interior, 

Census Office, 

Washington, D. C, February 20, 1890. 
To the Honorable the Secretary of the Interior, 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith, for your consideration and approval, the foregoing 
list of industries the collection of the statistics of which has been entirely withdrawn from the 
enumerators and assigned to expert special agents without regard to locality. I submit also the 
within list of cities and towns in which the collection of the general statistics of manufactures 
has been withdrawn from the enumerators and the duty assigned to special agents, to be 
appointed for each of such cities and towns in accordance with the provisions of section 18 of the 
act of Congress approved March i, 1889. 

Very respectfully, 

ROBERT P. PORTER, 

Superintendent of Census, 
Approved: 
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Secretary of the Interior. 
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CITIES AND TOWNS 

BY SUPERVISORS' DISTRICTS 

IN WHICH STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES WILL BE COLLECTED 

BY SF^ECIAL AOENXS. 



ALABAMA. 

First Dw<nc<— Huntsville. 
Third District — Birminghain. 
Fourth District — Mobile ; Selma. 
Fifth Z)»«fHc<— Eufaula; Montgomery. 

ARKANSAS. 

Firi,i i>i«<ruj/— Uelena ; Pine Bluff. 
TAird[7)i«<»ic^— Little Rock; Texarkana. 

CALIFORNIA. 

First District — San Francisco j San Jos^. 

Second District — Oakland; Sacramento; Stockton. 

Third District — Marysville; Napa City; Petaluma; Santa 

Hosa; Vallejo. 
Fourth District — Santa Cruz. 
Fifth District-^lios Angeles. 

COLORADO. 

First District — Denver; Georgetown. 
Second District — Leadville. 

CONNECTICUT. 

First District — Branford; Bridgeport; Danbury; Derby; 
Greenwich ; Hamden ; Meriden ; Milford ; Naugatuck ; 
New Haven ; New Milford; Newtown; Norwalk; South 
Norwalk; Stamford ; Thomaston ; Wallingford ; Water- 
bury; Winchester. 

Second District — Bristol; Enfield; Farmington; Hartford; 
KilHngly; Manchester; Middletown; New Britain; 
Now London; Norwich; Putnam; Southington. 

DELAWARE. 

First District — Wilmington. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

First I>i»<ric/— -Washington. 

FLORIDA. 

i^irai/^i^/Hct— Jacksonville; Key West. 

GEORGIA. 

First District — Rome. 

Second District— k\\iQii% ] Augusta. 

Third District — Atlanta. 

Fourth District — Columbus; Macon. 

Fifth Distinct — Savannah. 

ILLINOIS. 

First District — Chicago; Waukegan. 

Second IHstrict — Aurora; Dixon; Elgin; Freeport; Galena; 

Rockford; Sterling; Sycamore. 
Third District — Canton; Galesbiirgh; Molino; Monmouth; 

Peoria; Rock Island. 
" ^rth District — Bloomini^tou; .loliet; Kankakeo; LiiSallc; 

')ttawa; Peru. 



ILLINOIS— Con^inu^d. 

Fifth District — Danville; Decatur. 

Sixth District — Carlinville; Jacksonville; Litchtiehl; 

Quincy; Springfield. 
Seventh District — Alton; Belleville; East Saint Louia. 
Eighth District — Cairo. 

INDIANA. 

First District — Evansville; Mount Vernon; Vincenncs. 

Second District — Aurora; Columbus; Jeffersonvillc; Law- 
renceburgh; Madison; New Albany; Seymour. 

Third District — Connersville; Indianapolis; Muncie; Rich- 
mond; Shelby ville. 

Fourth District — La Fayette; Terre Haute. 

Fyth District — Kokomo; La Porte; Logansport; Michigan 
City; Peru; South Bend. 

Sixth District — ^Elkhart; Fort Wayne; Goshen; Hunting 
ton; Wabash. 

IOWA. 

First District — Burlington; Clinton; Davenport; Fort 
Madison; Iowa City; Keokuk; Lyons; Mount Pleas- 
ant; Muscatine; Ottumwa. 

Second District — Cedar Falls; Cedar Rapids; Dubuque; 
Waterloo. 

Third District — Council Blufis; Des Moines. 

Fourth District — Boone; Marshalltown ; Sioux City. 

KANSAS. 

First District — Fort Scott. 

Second District — Atchison; Kansas City; Lawrence; Leav- 
enworth; Topeka. 
Third Z>M/rfc<— Salina. 
Fourth District — Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. 

First District — Owensborough ; Padncah. 
Third Z>t«tHct~Louisville. 

F^ourth District — Covington ; Frankfort; Lexington ; New- 
port. 
lyth District— Ashland] Maysville. 

LOUISIANA. 

First Distrid—'Sew Orleans. 

MAINE. 

First District — Auburn ; Augusta ; Bath ; Biddeford ; Deer- 
ing; Gardiner ; Gorham ; Hallo well; Lewiston; Port- 
land; Saco; Skowhegan; Waterville; Westbrook. 

Second District — Bangor; Belfast; Calais; Ellsworth; Old- 
town ; Rockland; Thomaston; Waldoboro. 

MARYLAND. 

First District — Baltimore. 

Third />t«<rfct— Cumberland ; Frederick ; Hagerstown. 
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raftou ; Great BarrLngtoD ; Greenfield ; Han- 
iverbill ; Holbrook ; Holliston ; Holyoke; 
n ; HndsoD ; Hyde Park ; Ipswich ; Law- 
_ , pe; Leicester; Leominster; Lowell; Lynn; 

Maiden ; Mansfield ; Marbleliead ; Marlborough ; 
Medford ; Melrose ; Merrimac ; Metbuen ; Middle- 
borough; Milford; Millbury ; Mouson ; Montague; 
Natick ; New Bedford ; Newburyport ; Newton ; 
North Adams ; Northampton ; North Andover ; North- 
bridge; North Brookfield; Norwood; Orange; Pal- 
mer; Peabody ; Pepperell ; Pittsfield ; Plymouth; 
Quincy ; Randolph; Reading; Rockland; Rockport; 
Salem ; Salisbury ; Saugus ; Somerville ; South Ab- 
ington ; Southborough ; Southbridge ; South Hadley ; 
Spencer; Springfield; Stoneham; Stoughton ; Sutton; 



First 



[field ; Weyn 
Winchendon 

MICHIGAN. 

I District — Adrian; Ann Arbor; Battle Creek; Cold- 
water; Detroit; Jackson; Wyandotte; Ypsilanti. 

Second District — Kast Saginaw ; Flint ; Pontiao ; Port Hu- 
ron ; Sagiuaw. 

Third District — Big Rapids; Greenville; Ionia; Lansing. 

Fourth District — Gran<l Haven; Grand Rapids; Kala- 
mazoo ; Muskegon ; Niles. 

Fifth District — Alpeua; Bay City; Ludington; Manistee; 
West Bay City. 

Sixth District —Menominee. 

MINNESOTA. 

First District — Mankato ; Owatonna; Rochester; Winona. 
Second District — Faribault; Minneapolis; Red Wing. 
Third District— ^SL\\\t Paul ; Stillwater. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Third District — Natchez; Vicksburg. 
Fourth I>i«/ric/— Meridian. 

MISSOURI. 

First District — Saint Charles ; Saint Louis. 

Second District - Cape Girardeau. 

Third District — Jefierson City; Louisiana. 

Fourth District — Carthage ; Joplin ; Springfield. 

Fifth Z)w<ric/— Hannibal. 

Sixth Dw/ric/— Sedalia. 

Seventh District — Chillicotho. 

Eighth District — Kansas City; Saint Joseph. 

NEBRASKA. 
Third District — Lincoln ; Nebraska City; Omaha. 
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NEVADA. 

First District — Carson City; Virginia City. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

First District — Concord ; Dover ; Exeter ; Farmington ; 
Franklin ; Keene ; Laconia ; Manchester ; Nashua ; 
Portsmouth; Rochester; Somersworth. 

NEW JERSEY. 

First District — East Newark ; Newark ; Orange ; Passaic ; 

Paterson ; Phillipsburgh. 
Second District — Elizabeth; Hoboken ; Jersey City; Lam- 

bertville; New Brunswick; Plainfield ; Rahway ; 

Trenton. 
Third IHstrict — Bordentown; Bridgeton; Burlington; 

Camden ; Salem ; Vineland. 

NEW YORK. 

First District— }sev/ York City. 

Second District — Brooklyn; Flushing; Long Island City. 

Third District — Hudson ; Matteawan; Peekskill ; Port Ches- 
ter ; Poughkeepsie ; Sing Sing ; Tarry tow^n ; Yonkers. 

Fourth District — Haverstraw ; Kingston; Middletown; 
Newburgh ; Port Jervis. 

Fifth District — Albany ; Cohoes ; Greenbush ; Green Island : 
Lansingburgh ; Oneonta : Troy ; West Troy. 

Sixth District — Amsterdam; Glens Falls; Ilion; Johns- 
town; Little Falls; Queensbury; Saratoga Springs: 
Schenectady. 

Seventh District — Malone; Ogdensburgh; Plattsborgh; 
Watertown. 

Eighth District — Auburn ; Oswego; Rome; Syracuse; Utica. 

Ninth District — Binghamton ; Canisteo; Elmira; Homells- 
ville; Ithaca; Owego. 

Tenth Distnct — Batavia; Brockport; Canandaigua; Gen- 
eva ; Le Roy ; Rochester ; Seneca Falls. 

Eleventh District — Bufialo ; Dunkirk ; Jamestown ; Lock- 
port ; Niagara Falls ; Olean ; Tonawanda. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

First District — New Berne. 
Second District — Raleigh. 
Third District — Wilmington. 
Fourth District — Charlotte. 

OHIO. 

Mrst District — Bucyrus; Defiance; Findlay; Fostoria; 
Fremont; Lima; Tiffin; Toledo; Van Wert. 

Second District— Dayton; Kenton; Piqua; Springfield: 
Troy; Urbana; Xenia. 

Third District — Cincinnati; Hamilton; Middletown. 

Fourth District — Chillicothe; Gallipolis; Hillsborough; 
Ironton; Portsmouth. 

Fifth District — Circleville; Columbus; Delaware; Lan- 
caster; Marion; Mount Vernon. 

Sixth District — Ashland; Cleveland; Elyria; Mansfield; 
Sandusky ; Wooster. 

Seventh District — Bellaire; Coshocton; Marietta; Zane.s- 
ville. 

Eighth IHstrict — Akron; Alliance; Ashtabula; Canton; 
East Liverpool; Massillon; New Philadelphia; Niles: 
Ravenna; Salem; Steubenville; Warren; Wollsville; 
Youngstown. 



OREGON. 

First 2>w/ric<— Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

First Dw/Hc/— Philadelphia. 

Second Dint rid — Chester; Coliirabia; Lancaster; South 

Chester; York. 
Third ListHci — Allen town ; Bethlehem ; Bristol ; Easton ; 

Norristown; Reading; Soath Bethlehem. 
Fourth District — Danville; Harrisbarg; Lebanon; Mid- 

dletowu ; Pottsville. 
Fifth District — Carboiidale ; Hazleton ; Scranton ; Wilkes- 

Barro. 
Sixth Difftrict —lieWefoute J Bradford; Lock Haven; To- 

wanda ; Williamsport. 
Seventh District — A 1 toona . 

Ninth District — Allegheny; McKeesport; Pittsburgh. 
Tenth District — Erie; (ireenville; Oil City; Sharon; Titus- 

ville. 
ElevcHlh District — Beaver Falls. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

First District — Bristol; East Providence; Lincoln; New- 
port ; Pawtucket ; Providence ; Warren ; Westerly ; 
Woonsocket. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

First District — Greenville ; Spartanburg. 
Second District — Columbia. 
Third /)wtnc«— Charleston. 

TENNESSEE. 

First District — Knoxville. 
Second District —Chattanooga. 
Third District — Columbia ; Nashville. 
Fifth District — Jackson ; Memphis. 



TEXAS. 

Second District — Galveston; Houston; Marshall; Texar- 

kana. 
Third DUtrict—DallM ; Fort Worth. 
Fifth District — Austin ; San Antonio. 

UTAH. 

First District— Ogden ; Salt Lake City 

VERMONT. 

First District — Bennington ; Brattleboro ; Burlington ; 
Rutland ; Saint Johnsbury. 

VIRGINIA. 

First District — Norfolk ; Portsmouth. 
Second District — Manchester; Petersburgh; Richmond. 
Third District — Alexandria; Fredericksburgh. 
Fourth District — Danville ; Lynchburgh. 

WASHINGTON. 

First Z>i«<nc<— Seattle; Walla Walla. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

First District — Parkersburgh ; Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN. 

First District — Beaver Dam ; Kenosha ; Milwaukee ; Ra- 

cine; Watertown; Whitewater. 
Second District — Beloit; Janesville; Madison. 
Third District — Appleton; Berlin; Fond du Lac; Green 

Bay ; Manitowoc ; Menasha ; Neenah ; Oshkosh ; 

Sheboygan. 
Fourth District — Oconto ; Stevens' Point ; Wansan. 
Fifth District — Chippewa Falls ; Eau Claire ; La Crosse ; 

Menomonee. 
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Census Bulletin. 



No. 4. WASHINGTON, D. c. April 23, 1890. 



Names and Addresses of Supervisors of the Eleventh Census. 



DEPAETMENT OF THE INTEEIOE, 

Census Office, 
"Washington, D. C, April 15, 1890. 
By the terms of an act approved March 1, 1889, for taking the Eleventh and subsequent censuses, 
the Secretary of the Interior is required to designate, on the recommendation of the Superintendent of 
Census, the number, whether one or more, of supervisors of census to be appointed within each state 
and territory and the District of Columbia, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, the number of such supervisors not to exceed 175. 

In accordance with this provision, the country has been divided into 175 supervisors' districts, each 
district to be under the direct charge of one supervisor. A full description of the several supervisors' 
districts, as approved by the Secretary of the Interior, was published as Census Bulletin No. 1, under 
date of February 10, 1890. 

The following persons have been duly appointed and confirmed as supervisors of census and have 
entered upon the discharge of their duties in their respective districts. 




SuperlrUendent of Census. 



c. o. p.— Im 



Names and Addresses of Supervisors. 



Alabama* 

First district — ^Andrew J. Ingle, Double Springs, Winston 

county. 
Second district — Thomas P. Ivy, Attalla, Etowah county. 
7%ird district — James L. Watkins, Birmingham, Jefferson 

county. 
Fourth district — Jack R. Wilson, Grove Hill, Clarke county. 
Fifth district — ^Willett T. Brightman, Hayneville Lowndes 

county. 

Arizona. 

One district — Elias S. Clark, Prescott, Yavapai county. 

Arkansas. 

Firsi district — Jacob Trieber, Helena, Phillips county. 

Second district — Otis E. GuUey, Springdale, Washington 
county. 

Third district — John W. Howell, Box 148, Hot Springs, Gar- 
land county. 

California. 

First district — John F. Sheehan, Room 7, Appraiser's build- 
ing, San Francisoo. 

Second district — William A. Anderson, 209 J street, Sacra- 
mento. 

Third district — ^Allen B. Lemmon, Santa Rosa, Sonoma county. 

Fourth district — Hamilton Wallace, Box B, Tulare, Tulare 

county. 

Fifth district — Leroy E. Mosher, Los Angeles, Los Angeles 
county. 

Colorado. 

First district — George L. Sopris, Box 1832, Denver. 
Si^cond district — Willard B. Felton, Lock -box 515, CaHon 
City, Fremont county. 

Connecticut. 

First district — John McCarthy, Box 1 153, New Haven. 
Second district — James McLaughlin, Stafford Springs, Tol- 
land county. 

Delaware. 

One district— St4XTi8huTy J. Willey, 1010 King street, Wil- 
mington. 

District of Columbia. i 

One district — Harrison Dingman, Room 30, Atlantic build- I 
ing, Washington. I 

i 
Florida. 

First district — Charles S. Partridge, Sanford, Orange county. 
Second district — John W. Tompkins, Lake City, Columbia 
county. 



Georg^ia. 

First district — Christopher C. Haley, Jasper, Pickens county. 
Secontl district — ^William F. Bowers, Bowereville, Hart 

county. 
Third district — Joseph H. Thibadean, Atlanta. 
Fourth district — Marion Bethune, Talbotton, Talbot county. 
Fifth district — Isaac Beckett, 135 Congress street, Savannah. 
Sixth district — William A. Harris, Isabella, Worth county. 



Idaho. 

One district — Adoniram J. Pinkham, Ketchum, Alturaa 
county. 

lUinois. 

First district — Frank Gilbert, Custom House, Chicago. 
Second district — Cash C. Jones, Rockford, Winnebago county. 
Third district — John W. Bailey, Princeton, Bureau county. 
Fourth district — Oscar F. Avery, Pontiac, Livingston county. 
Fifth district — John W. Fisher, Paris, Edgar county. 
Sixth district — Jacob Wheeler, Springfield. 
Seventh district — Emil Schmidt, Nashville, Washington 

county. 
Eighth district — Norman H. Moss, Mount Vernon, Jefferson 

county. 

Indiana. 

First district — Frederick J. Scholz, Custom House, Evans- 
ville. 

Second district — Ambrose K Nowlin, Lawrenceburg, Dear- 
bom county. 

Third district — Sidney Conger, Flat Rock, Shelby county. 

Fourth district — Wilson H. Soale, Terre Haute, Vigo county. 

Fifth district — Charley Harley, Delphi, Carroll county. 

Sixth district — Samuel B. Beshore, Marion, Grant county. 



Iowa. 

First district — John W. Rowley, Keosauqua, Van Buren 
county. 

Second district — David W. Reed, Lock-box 417, Wankon, 
Allamakee county. 

Third district— Bradhnry W. Hight, Council Blufls, Potta- 
wattamie county. 

Fourth district — John W. Near, Madrid, Boone county. 



Kansas. 

First district — Littleton S. Crum, Osw^ego, I^bette county. 
Second district — Sylvester R. Burch, Olathe, Johnson county. 
Third district — ^William E. Case, Norton, Norton county. 
Fourth district — Thomas A. Hubbard, Wellington, SiiiniijQr 
county. 
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Kentucky* 

Firgt district — ^Napoleon B. Chambers, Hawesville, Hancock 
county. 

Second district — Alfred Allen, Hardinsburg, Breckinridge 
county. 

Third district — William H. Spencer, Lebanon, Marion 
county. 

Foiuih district— John Woodhead, Box 824, Falmouth, Pen- 
dleton county. 

Fifth district— FAvfVkTd C. O'rear, Mount Sterling, Mont- 
gomery county. 

Sixth district — Richard L. Ewell, London, laurel county. 

Tjoiiisiana. 

First district — George Baldej', Custom House, New Orleans. 

Second district — Bartholomew C. White, Shreveport. 

Third district — James C. Weaks, 10 North Grande street, 

Monroe, Ouachita parish. 
Fmirth district — ^Bowman H. Peterson, Wheelock, Iberville 

X>arish. 

Maine. 

First district — James S. Wright, Paris, Oxford county. 
Second district — Frank Oilman, Bangor, Penobscot county. 

Maryland. 

First district — John C. Rose, 301 N. Charles street, Baltimore. 
Second district — John P. Owens, Salisbury, Wicomico county. 
Third district — William H. Perkins, Hancock, Washington 
county. 

Massachusetts. 

One district — Honwe G. Wadlin, 20 Beacon street, Boston. 

Mieliigran. 

First district — John C. Sharp, Jackson, Jackson county. 
Second district — Charles H. Wisner, Flint, Genesee county. 
Hiird district — James N. McBride, Owosso, Shiawassee 

county. 
Fourth district — Donald C. Henderson, Allegan, Allegan 

county. 
Fifth district — James Watson, Roscommon, Roscommon 

county. 
Sixth district — George A. Newett, Ishpeming, Marquette 

county. 

Minnesota. 

First district — Herbert J. Miller, Luveme, Rock county. 

Second district — Etlward J. Davenport, Minneapolis. 

Third dt8/ric/— Theopliilus F. Smith, 22 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Saint Paul. 

Fourth district — Elmer E. Adams, Fergus Falls, Ottertail 
county. 

Mississippi. 

First district — Edward Aldrich, Olive Branch, DeSotooonnty. 
Second district — John W. Chandler, Cliflonville, Noxubee 

countj'. 
Third district — Joseph E. Ousley, Rosed .le, Bolivar county. 
Fourth district — Garfield S. McMillan, Brookhaven, Lincoln 

county. 



Missouri. 

First district — Eugene F. Weigel, N. E. corner Eighth and 

Olive streets, Saint Louis. 
Second district — Eugene C. Baugher, Rich woods, Washington 

county. 
Third district — Walbridge J. Powell, Rolla, Pheli)8 county. 
Fourth district — ^William N. Davis, Mount Vernon, Lawrence 

county. 
Fifth district — John M. McCall, Kirksville, Adair county. 
Sixth district — Arthur P. Morey, 410 Ohio street, Sedalia. 
SctJcnth district — Hobart G-. Orton, Princeton, Mercer county. 
Eighth district— WilUeaa H. Miller, 613 Delaware street, 

Kansas City. 

Montana. 

One district — William O. Speer, Butte City. 

Nebraska. 

First district — William S. Randall,- Fairfield, Clay county. 
Second district — Benjamin F. Stoufler, Fremont, Dodge 

county. 
Third district — Thomas M. Cooke, Box 431, Lincoln. 

Nevada. 

One district — George I. Lammon, Virginia City. 

New Hampshire. 

One district — ^Everett B. Huse, Enfield, Grafton county. 

New Jersey. 

First district — Aithur B. Pearce, P. O. Box 807, Paterson. 
Second district — John Bumsted, 99 Clinton avenue, Jersey 

City. 
Third district — Richard T. Starr, Salem, Salem county. 

■ 

New Mexico. 

One district — Pedro Sanchez, Santa Fe. 

New York. 

First district — Charles H. Murray, 135 Eighth street, New 

York. 
Second district — Robert B. Sedgwick, 44 Court street, 

Brooklyn. 
Third dw^ric/— William C. Daley, Chatham, Columbia 

county. 
Fourth district— Beniamm B. Odell, jr., 14 Water street, 

Newbuig, Orange county. 
Fifth district — Richard A. Derrick, cor. Congress and Second 

streets, Troy. 
Sixth district — Benjamin S. Robinson, Greenfield Centre, 

Saratoga county. 
Seventh district — Willard S. Augsbnry, Antwerp, Jefferson 

county. 
Eighth district — Myron W. Van Auken, Mann building, 

Utica. 
Ninth district — Joseph Schnell, 8 Main street, Binghamton, 

Broome county. 
Tenth district — Edwin L. Wage, Albion, Orleans counJbj. 
Eleventhdistrict—QUaa J. Dox\^3a»^^^^>aMB«55.^S««s^^»^^^^ 



North Carolina. 

First dUlrict— George W. Cobb, Elizabeth City, Pasquotank 

county. 
Second dUtrict — Madison Hawkins, Box 382, Henderson, 

Vance county. 
Third district — Caleb P. Lockey, Wilmington. 
Fourth district — William E. Webb, Roxboro, Person 

county. 
Fifth district — Henry Hardwicke, Asheville, Buncombe 

count}'. 

North Dakota. 

One district — David S. Dodds, Lakota, Nelson county. 

Ohio. 

First district — Isaac M. Kirby, Upper Sandusky, Wyandot 

<;ounty. 
Second district — John Devor, Greenville, Darke countj'. 
Third district — Lot Wright, Custom House, Cincinnati. 
Fourth district — Mark Stemberger, Jackson, Jackson county. 
Fifth district — Samuel H. Petennan, Mount Vernon, Knox 

county. 
Sixth district — Tliomas M. Beer, Ashland, Ashland county. 
Seventh district — James P. Wood, Athens, Athens county. 
Eighth district— VfiWiam Grinnell, South Walnut street, Ra- 

venna. Portage county. 

Oklahoma. 

Otie district — Harry P. Clark, Guthrie. 

Orcfjoii. 

First district — John Kelly, Eugene, Lane county. 

Second district — John W. Strange, La Grande, Union county. 

Pcniisylvauia. 

First district— RobeTt B. Beiith, Room 8, P. O. building, 

Philadelphia. 
Second distinct — John H. Landis, Windom, Lancaster county. 
Third district — John H. WTiite, Norristovvn, Montgomery 

count V. 

ft* 

Fourth district — J. Henry Miller, Lebanon, Lebanon count3\ 
Fifth district — George K. Ashley, Montrose, Suscjuehanna 

county. 
Sixth district — Peter D. Bricker, Jersey Shore, Lycoming 

county. 
Seventh district — David G. Alter, Port Royal, Juniata county. 
Eighth district — George W. Hood, Indiana, Indiana county. 
NiiUh district— George T. Oliver, Pittsburg. 
Tenth district — James B. Mates, Butler, Butler county. 
Eleventh district — William Denney, Claysville, Washington 

county. 

Rhode Island. 

One district — Alonzo Williams, 10 Gushing street. Providence. 

South Carolina. 

First district — Samuel T. Poinier, Spai*tanbuig, Spartan- 
burg county. 

Second district — Delevan Yates, Aiken, Aiken county. 

Third district — Randall D. George, 159 Spring street, 
Charleston. 

Fourth district — Francis W. Macusker, Georgetown, George- 
town county. 



South Dakota. 

First district — James A. Wakefield, Huron, Beadle county. 
Second district — Charles W. Mather, Dead wood, Lawrence 
county. 

Tennessee. 

First (fw/nc/— William C. Hunt, 120 Hill street, Knoxville, 

Knox county. 
Second district — James G. Parks, Chattanooga. 
Third district — Peyton C. Smithson, Ijewisburg, Marshall 

county. 
Fourth district — Henry R. Hinkle, Savannah, Hanlin county. 
Fifth district — ^John R. Walker, Trenton, Gibson county. 

Texas. 

First district — Hiram A. David, Greenville, Hunt county. 
Second district — Joseph F. Pells, Palestine, Anderson county. 
Third district — John Nevlns, Denison, Graj-son county. 
Fourth district — Thomas A. Pope, Cameron, Milam county. 
Fifth district — James P. Newcomb, 250 W. Commerce street, 

San Antonio, Bexar county. 
Sixth district — David Redfield, Cisco, Eastland county. 
Ser^enth district — Joseph E. Ryus, Graham, Young county. 
Eighth dw^Wcf— Edward T. Terrell, Colorado, Mitchell 

county. 

Utah. 

One district — Amasa S. Condon, Ogden, Weber county. 

Vermont. 

One district — Marshall O. Howe, Newfane, Windham county. 

Virgrinia. 

First district — Benjamin Upton, jr., Norfolk, Norfolk county. 
Second district — Richard A. Young, Petersburg, Dinwiddie 

county. 
Third district — ^Joseph A. Wingfield, Hanover Court House, 

Hanover county. 
Fourth district — George A. Revercomb, Warm Springs, Bath 

county. 
Fifth district — Campbell Slemp, Turkey Cove, I..ee county. 

Washing>ton. 

First district — Will D. Jenkins, WTiatcom, Whatcom county. 
Second district — John M. Hill, Pullman, Whitman county. 

West Virgriiiia. 

First district — George M. Bowers, Martinsburg, Berkeley 

county. 
Second district — ^Thomas G. Mann, Hinton, Summers county. 

Wisconsin. 

First district — William T. Rambusch, Juneau, Dodge county. 
Second district — John C. Metcalf, Janesville, Rock county. 
Third district — Andrew J. Turner, Portage, Columbia 

county. 
Fourth district — Luther B. Noj^es, Marinette, Marinette 

county. 
Fifth district — James L. Linderman, Osaeo, Trempealeau 

county. 

Wyomingr. 

One district — Homer Merrell, Rawlins, Carbon county. 
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Census Bulletin. 



No. 5. WASHINGTON, D. c. May 15, 1890. 



Statistics of Farms, Homes, and Mortgages. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 

"Washington, D. C, May 15, 1890. 

In consequence of the public interest manifested in the investigation now being prosecuted by this 
office in relation to recorded indebtedness of private individuals and corporations and the statistics of 
famis, homes, and mortgages, and in view of the fact that every day letters are received at the Census 
Office asking for information on this subject, it has been deemed advisable to print the following letter 
of the Superintendent of Census, in reply to a Senate resolution, as a bulletin. It contains a full 
statement of the character of the inquiries referred to and a description of the methods adopted. 

Very respectfully. 




Superintendent of Cenitus. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Cenbub Office, 

Washington, D. C, May G, 1890. 

Sir: 

On the 22d ultimo I had the lienor to receive direct from the Senate of the United States a 

resolution introduced by Senator F. M. Cockrell, and adopted by that honorable body on that day, of 

which resolution the following is a copy : 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of the Cmsus be directed to communicate to the Senate the 
instructions, rules, and regulations formulated by him for the purpose of ascertaining the facts required 
by the act approved February 27, 1890, entitled '* An Act to require the Superintendent of the Census 
to ascertain the number of people who own farms and homes and the amount of the mortgage 
indebtedness thereon.'' 

I have the honor to submit to you my I'eply to said resolution, for transmission to the Senate. 

THE BASIS OF THE INQUIRY. 

The above resolution specifically calls upon the Superintendent of Census to furnish the instructions, 
roles, and reflations ^rmulated by this office for the purpose of ascertaining the fact» required by the 
act approved February 27, 1890. 

The basis of the above inquiry will be the five questions numbered 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30 on the 
population schedule, as follows : 

26. Is the home you live in hired, or is it owned by the head or by a member of the family ? 

27. If owned by head or member of family, is the home free from mortgage incumbrance ? 

28. If the head of family is a farmer, is the farm which he cultivates hired, or is it owned by him 
<»* by a member of his family ? 

29. If owned by head or member of family, is the farm free from mortgage incumbrance ? 

30. If the home or farm is owned by head or member of family and mortgaged, give the post-office 
address of owner. 

The Census Office has not as yet formulated any instructions, rules, or regulations excepting those 
hereinafter given, which apply exclusively to enumerators. 

It is not the intention to place in the hands of special agents the work of gathering these statistics 
until the other methods of the Census Office have been exhausted. 

OBSTACLES EN'COUNTERED. 

Experience has shown that it is impossible to secure reliable data in relation to the value and 
crnnerahip of property or the amount of private indebtedness of individuals directly through the 
medium of enumerators. In 1879, when the act entitled " An Act to provide for taking the Tenth and 
snbeeqaent censuses " provided specifically for certain inquiries to be incorporated in the enumerators' 
schedule in relation to the ownership of the public debt of the United States, by whom owned, and the 
respective amounts, the matter came up in Congress in consequence of a report made by my predecessor, 
General Francis A. Walker, giving reasons why the law should be repealed. The particular i)oints 
touching the impracticability of securing or expecting to secure from the women of the household 
accurate information concerning the o^Tiership of property were emphasized at that time. In the 
report referred to, urging the abandonment of the interrogatory relating to the ownership of the public 
debt, General Walker called attention to the fact that the questions on the population schedule would 
often have to be answered by the women of the family in the temporary or protracted absence of the 
head thereof, and that it is difficult to obtain accurate information excerpting from the head of the 
fiunily respecting the investment of the family property. Even when th<5 hc;ad of the family is present, 
the direct inquiry of an enumerator resi>octing how much the head of the family owes Ih IvkviV^ \» 
engender distrust, and in the end only secure partial returns. 



THE METHOD ADOPTED. 

It was thercforo decided when the act of February 27, 1890, relating to farms, homes, and 
mortgages, was passed by Congress that the enumerators should simply be called upon to secure 
information which will enable the Census Office, by correspondence and ultimately by special agents, 
and probably in many cases by searching the records, to obtain with almost absolute accuracy and 
final completeness the facts required. There are several advantages in this method. The office will 
be able to tabulate and give to the country in a comparatively short time the number of persons in 
each county who own the homes they occupy and the farms they cultivate, the number of people who 
are tenants of their homes and farms, the number of all owned and tenanted farms and homes which 
are mortgaged, and the number free from mortgage incumbrance. If the enumerator performs his duty 
in accordance with the instructions hereinafter appended the post-office address of every person 
owning and occupying a mortgaged home or farm will be in the possession of the Census Office, 
together with the addresses of all owners of farms and homes in cases where a doubt exists as to 
whether said farms and homes are mortgaged or not. It should be borne in mind that these 
addresses, unlike those obtained from the real estate records by abstractors in search of mortgaged 
indebtedness, and referred to hereafter, will not be subject to any considerable change in the short 
time elapsing between their collection and the forwarding from the Census Office of the circular of 
inquiry. As the law provides a penalty of $100 for a refusal to answer these questions, it is believed 
that a very large percentage of the circulars which will be sent from this office as soon as the 
population schedules are returned will be answered forthwith. It is not likely that these circulars 
will be required before July, so they have not as yet been formulated. It is the intention, however, 
to include such questions as will elicit the amount of mortgaged indebtedness due upon every 
mortgaged home and farm occupied by the owner, the value of the mortgaged property, the rate of 
interest borne by the debt, the causes and purposes of the indebtedness, and such other information as 
may be obtainable and will aid in making this inquiry as complete as possible. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED PLAN. 

It should also be borne in mind that the enumerator is a local man, and in many cases known to 
the person to whom the inquiry is directed. It was therefore fair to assume that persons called upon 
to make returns relating to such a delicate matter as debt will more cheerfully fill out a blank 
addressed to the Superintendent of Census, to be mailed directly to Washington, there to lose its 
identity among millions of other returns, than give information as to the amount of their indebtedness 
to the enumerator. In any event, the Census Office will secure, and by the aid of special agents will 
ultimately be able to work up the list of delinquents, until by one method or another practically every 
return is obtained. It is not likely, with the liability to a fine staring them in the face, that 
people will refuse to reply to the census circular, and should they finally refuse to give the information 
to a special agent of the office the opportunity of searching the records is still open as a last resort. 
Having carefully considered all the obstacles to be overcome in order to make this report thorough and 
complete, the first step in the inquiry, as we have seen, has been taken by the insertion in the 
population schedule of the five questions given above and the framing of the subjoined instructions to 
enomoratorB. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS. 

26. Is the home yon live in hired, or is it owned by the head or by a member of the family? 

If hired, say Hired; if owned, say Oumed, and indicate whether owned by Aeod, wife^ son, daughter, 
or other member of family, as Owned — head ; Oivned — wife ; Owned — son, etc. If there is more than one 
son or daughter in the family, and the home is owned by one of them, indicate which one by using the 
figure at the head of the column in which the name, etc., of the person is entered, as Owned — son (4). 

27. If owned by head or member of family, is the home free from mortgage incumbrance? 
If free from incumbrance, say Free; if mortgaged, say Mortgaged. 

28. If the head of family is a farmer, is the &rm which he cultivates hired, or is it owned by him or 

by a member of his fiunily ? 

To be answered in the same manner as for Inquiry 26. 
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29. If owned by head or member of family, iH the farm free from mortgage inenmbrance ? 
To be answered in the same manner as for Inquiry 27. 

30. If the home or farm is owned by head or member of family, and mortgaged, give the post-office 

address of owner. 

In answer to this inquiry the post-office address of the owner of a mortgaged home or farm must 
be correctly stated ; that is, the post-offic»e at which the owner (whether head of family, wife, son, 
daughter, et<3.) usually receives his or her mail. 

In aU eases where it can not he definitely ascertained wJiether the home or farm is mortgaged or not, return the 
pod^ffiee address of the owner, so that this office can communicate with such persons. 

In connection with the definition of mortgage incumbrance it should be stated that judgment notes 
or confessions of judgment, as in Pennsylvania and Virginia, the deeds of trust of many states, deeds 
with vendor's lien clause, l)onds or contracts for title that are virtually mortgages, crop liens or 
mortgages upon crops, and all other legal instruments that partake of the nature of mortgages upon 
real estate, are to be r^arded as such ; but mechanics' liens are not to be regarded as mortgage 
incombrances upon homes or faruis. 

The enumerator should be careful to use the local name for the mortgage incumbrance when 
making the inquiries, and should not confine himself to the word ''mortgage" when it will be 
misunderstood. 

Some of the difficulties which will arise in connection with the prosecution of the inquiries 
oonceming homes and farms and how they are to l>e treated may \ye mentioned as follows : 

1. A house is not necessarily to be considered as identical with a home and to be counted only 
once as a home. If it is occ^upied as a home by one or more tenants, or by owner and one or more 
tenants, it is to be regarded as a home to each family. 

2. If a person owns and cultivates what has been two or more farms and lives on one, they are 
not to be taken as more than one farm. 

3. If a person owns and cultivates what has been two or more farms and all are not mortgaged, 
the several &rms are to be counted as one farm and as mortgaged. 

4. If a person hires both the farm he cultivates and the home he lives in, or owns both, the home 
is to be considered as a part of the farm. 

5. If a person owns the home he lives in and hires the farm he cultivates, or owns the farm he 
oultivateB and hires the home he lives in, both farm and home are to be entered upon the schedule, 
and separately. 

6. If the tenant of a farm and its o^iier live upon it, either in the same house or in different 
houses, the owner is to be regarded as owning the home he lives in and the tenant as hiring the fiEum 
he cultivates. If the owner simply boards with the tenant no account is to be made of the owner. 

7. If the same person owns and cultivator) one farm and hires and cultivates another farm, he is 
to be entered upon the schedule as owning the farm he cultivates. 

8. The head of a family may own and cultivate a farm and his wife may own another farm which 
is let to tenant, perhaps to her husband. In such case only the farm which is owned by the head of 
the family is to be considered, but the rented farm is to be taken account of when its tenant's famUy 
is visited. 

9. A person who cultivates a farm is not to be regarded as hiring it if he works for a definite and 
fixed compensation in mone}' or fixed quantity of produce, but he is to be regarded as hiring it if he 
pays a rental for it or is to rei*eive a share of the in-oduce, even though he may be subject to some j 
direction and control by the owner. 

THE KKSULTS TO UK CONNIXTKI) WITIT OTITEK IM1H)KTANT FACTS. 

Having in this manner and by the several methods herewith presented obtained the facts required 
by the act of February 27 concerning farm and home ownership and tenancy, it is the intention of 
this (rfBoe to connect the results with some of the important facts obtained through the population 
flchodule. The division of farm and home ownership Ix^twecn the sexes, and the extent to which wives 
araownerBy willbe ascertained. It will l>e known whether farm and home owning is associated more with 
m^HlA age than with youth or with old age, and the general beginnm^ oi iVkfe Vkovs^ft. q^\5c«s%vs^'^^^^ 
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a man's life may be determined ; that it is or is not principally the married who are owners may 
possibly be established ; whether those of foreign birth are generally tenants or demonstrate an ability 
to own will be shown. The happy effects of Ammcan life, or the contrary, may be disclosed by the 
number of years during which persons live in the United States before they become owners, and it will 
be discovered whether foreign bom are disposed to be merely tenants. Probably the most important 
connection that can be made will be between &rm and home owning and tenancy and the occupations 
of owners and tenants. This relationship may be looked upon as deciding what a man's prospects are 
of becoming the proprietor of his home in the various occupations of industry and professional life. 
In short, the opportunity is here afforded to present information of a varied character regarding a 
popular subject, and perhaps the only opportunity for many years to come will be taken advantage of 
to present a large variety of results, showing the causes and associations of &rm and home ownership 
and tenancy. 

WORK PLANNED PRIOR TO ACT OF FEBRUARY 27, 1890. 

In view of the tayct that considerable public interest is felt in this inquiry, in consequence of its 
important bearing upon the progress and prosperity of the people and of the novelty of the investigation 
itself, nothing of so extensive and far-reaching a character having ever been attempted by any 
government before, I feel justified in taking tiiis opportunity to lay before the Senate a full statement 
of the work relating to mortgage indebtedness planned and in course of completion by the Census Office 
prior to the passage of the act entitled ''An Act to require the Superintendent of Census to ascertain 
the number of people who own farms and homes and the amount of the mortgage indebtedness thereon," 
together with a brief summary of what the office hopes to accomplish in this almost totally unexplored 
field of statistics. 

THE INQUIRY NOW BEING PROSECUTED. 

The work referred to above as having been planned before the passage of the act of February 27, 
and now in course of completion, relates exclusively to the recorded indebtedness of private 
corporations and individuals. It was begun early last summer, at which time three trained 
statisticians were put in the field for the purpose of examining the records in different sections of the 
country and making what may be termed experimental inquiries to aid in formulating a plan of 
operations. 

The method to be adopted in collecting statistics of recorded indebtedness could not be determined 
upon without experimental investigation. Little was known about the character of the real estate 
records and their trustworthiness as sources of statistical investigation, and in order that the Census 
Office might proceed intelligently three special agents were appointed to conduct experimental 
investigations. Special Agent John S. Lord, of Illinois, selected Sangamon county, in that state, and 
Scott county, Iowa ; Special Agent Frederick W. Kruse, of New York, selected Cattaraugus county, 
in that state ; and Special Agent Oeorge K. Holmes, of Massachusetts, selected Hampden county, in 
that state. 

THREE SPECIAL METHODS SUGGESTED. 

Three special methods were in mind before these investigations were undertaken, viz : 

First. Beliance upon the records. 

Second. Direct application by letter and circulars of inquiry. 

Third. The personal visitation of agents or enumerators, who should make inquiry concerning the 
recorded incumbrances on property of persons enumerated. 

It was evident at the beginning that whatever plan might be adopted the expense that must be 
incurred, if it should be adopted in every county in the United States, unless reduced by information 
derived from the records, would be enormous, and probably greater than the appropriation for census 
purposes would warrant. Hence the endeavors of these special agents were directed toward 
discovering the cheapest plan that could be depended upon to establish with a £ur degree of accuracy 
the recorded indebtedness in existence at a given date. Each special agent confined his experiment to 
real estate morl^^ages as the most important form of recorded security, and as the one affording the 
best opportunities for an investigation which must necessarily depend to such a great extent upon 
public records. 



THE DIRECT METHOD. 

The direct method of eBtablishing by inquiry the net debt due upon every mortgage in force, and 
of eliminating the mortgages uncanceled of record, but paid in fact and in full, and the amounts of 
partial payments, commended itself in the abstract as the one to be most relied upon. This was the sole 
method employed in Cattaraugus county, New York, and was one of the methods employed in Scott and 
Sangamon counties. In Cattaraugus county a complete abstract was made of all mortgages remaining 
uncanceled of record on the 1st of June, 1889. This involved searching the records subsequent to 1818, 
and included many mortgages, which, although uncanceled, it might reasonably be assumed were not in 
force. It seemed advisable, however, to ascertain definitely to what extent mortgages of earlier date 
were still in force, so as to limit and define the scope of investigation. From this examination it 
appeared that the total number of mortgages remaining uncanceled was 14,266, of which 3,731 were 
recorded prior to 1869, 3,257 from 1869 to 1879, and 7,278 from 1879 to June 1, 1889. 

UTILIZING SAVINGS BANKS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

After this abstract had been completed, the mortgages made to each of the savings banks and other 
loan associations were scheduled, and this list sent to each of them, with a letter requesting a statement 
of the amount unpaid upon each mortgage, together with the terms of payment and rate of interest, and 
in all cases the information was furnished. The mortgages of nine towns were scheduled, grouping 
together all mortgages relating to a particular town, and a circular letter mailed to both parties to the 
mortgage, requesting replies to a series of questions designed to ascertain the amount unpaid upon the 
mortgage and the motive or cause for making it. The difficulties which were encountered were less 
flian had been expected, and replies were received to the larger portion of these circular letters, but 
could not be obtained for the remainder of them, owing to the neglect and refusal of the people to answer, 
to the inability of the special agents to get post-office addresses, to change of residence, and to the death 
of some of the persons whose names were upon record. These difficulties were to a large extent 
inBurmountable in cases of the older mortgages, especially since these mortgages were presumably 
mostly paid in full, but were left uncanceled in the times when the business habits of the people were 
not as exact as they have been in recent years. Under this procedure absolutely complete statistics 
oould not be obtained, and if sole dependence were to be placed upon it the investigation would be 
interminable, and would probably entail an expense that would consume the whole appropriation for 
oensos purposes. In spite of all the efforts made, about 20 per cent of the persons addressed failed to 
respond ; but an estimate was made of the indebtedness in the cases of these persons upon the basis of 
the debt as shown by the replies which were received, and the total mortgage debt of seven of the nine 
towns was shown to be Sl,36(>,289, and the total assessed valuation of the real estate of these towns was 
|8y883,534, as corrected and equalized by the board of supervisors of the county. 

AN IM1X)RTANT FACT ESTABLISHED. 

It is believed that two important facts in this line of inquiry were established by the Cattaraugus 

county investigation. First it was shown with a fair degree of accuracy that only eight^tenths of one 

per cent of the total debt represented by mortgages recorded prior to 1869 remain unpaid. Thus it 

would not be necessary, under any circumstances, in localities where the conditions are the same as in 

Oottaraugus county, to extend the scope of the investigation beyond twenty years next preceding the 

iuvestigation. Indeed, Mr. Kruse, who conducted this inquiry, gave it as his opinion that in some 

instances less than twenty years would answer, as it was shown that less than 8 per cent of the 

mortgage debt in force is represented by mortgages recorded prior to 1879. The other experimental 

inqoiries made by the Census Office fully corroborate the fact brought out in Cattaraugus county. It 

wa0 aeoertained, for example, that only 3 per cent of the mortgage debt of the people of Hampden 

oooiity, Massachusetts, was created before 1870 ; that only 4 per cent of the recorded debt in Sangamon 

eoimty, Illinois, was created prior to 1880, and that only 5 per cent of the debt in Scott county, Iowa, 

ms created before 1880. These three conclusions, all pointing in the same direction, would indicate, 

i^thft western states certainly, and to a considerable extent in the eastern states, that a comparatively 

I percentage of the existing recorded indebtedness of the present time was created previous to 1^8A. 
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THE MOTIVE FOK MOKT(;AGING PKOPEKTY. 

The importance of ascertaining the motive or cause for making the mortgage has not been 
underestimated by the Census Office, and in the inquiry conducted by Mr. Kruse it was made a 
prominent feature, with the following curious and interesting results, showing, by percentages, the 
causes for making real estate mortgages, as reported and ascertained in the preliminary investigation 
made in nine towns of Cattaraugus county. New York : 

Peroentasie. 

For purchase money 54.56 

For improvements 17.30 

To pay previous mortgage 1.81 

To pay debts 1.38 

To use in business 1.68 

To secure indorsements 1.40 

To raise money for investment 0.60 

To sink oil wells 0.29 

To secure annuities 0.25 

To pay off heirs 0.16 

For support and family expenses 0.14 

Sickness. * 0.16 

Extravagance 0.14 

Speculation 0.08 

Miscellaneous 0.30 

Tbtal 8a24 

No motive ascertained 19.76 



100.00 



Miscellaneous causers reported for making mortgages : To secure payment for 675 gallons rectified 
whisky ; for traveling iu the West ; for trip to Sweden ; to raise money for son ; to secure estate of 
sister ; to settle witli wife ; to prove that a girl graduate can use an education to advantage ; to pay 
subscription for preacher. 

THK ILLINOIS, IOWA, AND MASSACHUSETTS INQUIRIES. 

The experimental inquiries conducted in Hampden county, Massachusetts, Sangamon county, 
Illinois, and Scott county, Iowa, bj^ Special Agents George K. Holmes and John 8. Lord differed largely 
from the investigations made by Mr. Kruse in Cattaraugus county. New York. The experiments of 
the two former special agents pointed to the desirability of ascertaining, if possible, the average 
duration of mortgage indebtedness ; that is, to establish with a fair degree of probability the average 
life of a mortgage in respective localities. 

In an inquiry made by Jolm S. Lord for the state of Illinois he clearly demonstrated that it was 
unsafe to dei>end wholly upon what might be called the average contract time of mortgages, for the 
reason that a large percentage of error might enter the calculation in consequence of the non-payment 
of mortgages when due. His method, however, was suggestive, and gave direction to the Census Office 
investigations in Sangamon county, Scott and Hampden counties, with the object of examining every 
feature of the nietliod of establishing existing indebtedness by means of applying the average time of its 
duration. The data tlius collected in these three counties agreed in showing that the amount of 
indebtedness placed upon record within a period of time previous to the first of June, 1889, 
corresponding to the average duration of such indebtedness as determined for each locality, represents, 
with a small percentage of error, the indebtedness which was actually in force upon said first of June, 
making allowance for partial payments that had been made upon the original amount of the debt. 
This was demonstrated in Scott and Sangamon counties by ascertaining what amount of real estate 
mortgage indebte(biess was actually unpaid, which was done by means of inquiries addressed to the 
holders of mortgages and the owners of mortgaged real estate, and this was true, notwithstanding the 
diverse conditions existing in these counties. The amount of error in the result obtained by this 
method of determining the debt in force ranged from 3 to 6 per cent. 
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AVERAGE DURATION OF MORTGAGES. 

In arriving at the amount of mortgages in force at a given date the common method of equating 
the time of several debts of different amounts and with different times of payment which is employed 
by bookkeepers was adopted. For example, if the mortgages placed upon record in a given locality 
in 1887 amounted to $2,000, in 1888 to $3,000, and in 1889 to $2,500, and the average duration or 
life of a mortgage in said locality was found to be three years, then the debt really in force upon the 
first of January, 1890, would be $7,500, minus the partial payments, determined as hereafter explained. 
In such a case it would be found that the amount of the mortgages now in force but made previous to 
1887 is fairly balanced by the fully paid mortgages made in 1887-'89 and included in the above sum of 
$7,500 as the recorded indebtedness of that locality January 1 , 1890. This method practically overcomes 
the chief error which would arise from using the real estate records without correction, namely, the 
amount of uncanceled mortgages that have been really paid in full. 

PARTIAL PAYMENTS. 

The method adopted for obtaining the percentage to be deducted for partial payments in each 
locality is to secure information from mortgagees as to the amount of their loans that have been 
partially paid. In the experimental tests there was obtained at very trifling cost a basis of about six 
millions of dollars of loans in Sangamon county, of over throe millions of dollars in Scott county, and 
of about five millions in Hampden county, and the percentages of these amounts represented by partial 
payments made within the average duration or life period of mortgages in these places varied from 
7 to 9 per cent only. 

These experimental inquiries have shown how valuable results for comparisons of indebtedness in 
different localities can be obtained, but nothing short of a costly resort to all the three methods already 
referred to in each individual county would accomplish the work with exactitude, if, indeed, it is 
possible that statistical accuracy can be obtained by any method whatever. The method that has been 
adopted will undoubtedly give approximately the amount of recorded indebtedness, and taken in 
connection with the results of the subsequent inquiiy in regard to the ownership of homes and farms 
a great deal of light will be thrown upon the whole question. 

INQUIRY CXJUNTIES. 

Dependence upon enumerators would be out of the question, as has been already shown. Nor 
would it do to rely solely upon circulars of inquiry sent through the mails and addressed to the 
parties to mortgages whose names shall be obtained from records. This latter form of investigation 
is now being conducted by the Census Office in a large number of counties in the United States, termed 
in the office " inquiry " counties, with partially satisfactory results, but with the prospect of not getting 
replies for a considerable percentage of the mortgages uncanceled of record. Greater success may be 
expected in this direction, with the names and post-office addresses that will be obtained by 
enumerators. There was really no alternative left to the Census Office, the only course open being the 
method adopted, which does not rely entirely upon the records, but finds in those records the principal 
sources of information under proper interpretation, to which the results obtained in the " inquiry " 
counties will contribute. 

RESULTS TO BE ORTAINED. 

Under the plan of investigation adopted by the Census Office to ascertain the recorded 
indebtedness the results that will be obtained are substantially as follows : 

The financial transactions of the people, as far as indicated by recorded mortgages, will be 
ascertained for the ten years fi*om 1880 to 1889 ; the number of acres of agricultural land, and the 
number of real estate holdings by states and minor civil divisions which have been mortgaged in each 
year, and the amount of mortgage debt placed upon these two classes of real estate by years and by 
counties, will be ascertained. 

The amount of mortgage debt existing January 1, 1890, upon agricultural land and upon village 
and city real estate will be obtained for each county. 

The rates of interest paid upon debts secured by real estate will be ascertained for each county, 
and the total interest charged will be computed, together with the average annual rates of interest. 
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Private corporations as mortgageors, and all corporations as mortgagees, will, so fSar as practicable^ 
be kept distinct from individuals in these statistics, and such corporations will be classified according 
to the character of their business. The growth of the business of building and loan associations will 
be disclosed. 

As already explained, a special feature of the investigation will be the discovery of the average 
duration of mortgage debt and the rate of payment and proportion paid. 

The causes and purposes of mortgage indebtedness will be sought and obtained, so far as people 
are willing to disclose them. This will throw light upon the character of mortgage indebtedness, and 
reveal to what extent it is an evidence of misfortune or enterprise. 

Cliattel mortgages are not included in this investigation of recorded indebtedness, partly because 
the expense would be too great, and partly because of the difficulties in the way of showing the amount 
of indebtedness in force upon chattels. 

INSTRUCTIONS RELATING TO RECORDED INDEBTEDNESS. 

The resolution asks that the instructions, rules, and regulations formulated by the Superintendent 
of Census for the purpose of ascertaining the facts required by the act approved February 27, 1890, be 
communicated by him to the Senate. As already stated, the rules directly relating to the inquiry 
provided for in the act of February 27, 1890, have not yet been formulated, so far as they relate to the 
work of special agents. I have the honor, however, to inclose copies of the instructions to such 
special agents as are now employed in abstracting mortgages from the records of every state and 
territory for the past ten years. These are general instructions, but in addition it has been found 
necessary to issue supplementary instructions applicable to special cases, to particular regions, and to 
perplexing problems which have constantly arisen. There is great lack of uniformity in the laws of 
the several states concerning mortgages and public records, and this has entailed an immense amount 
of labor in formulating instructions applicable to the different states, and not infrequently to different 
counties within the same state. 

It has been found that, although in certain states the rate of interest is commonly stated in 
mortgages, in many other states the reverse is true, and rather than entirely abandon the endeavor to 
discover what rates of interest are paid upon real estate mortgages the Census Office has deemed it 
advisable to instruct its special agents to assume the customary rates of interest where mortgages do 
not disclose the rate. This work is being rapidly advanced in every state and territory in the Union 
except Nevada. In some states the work is nearly completed, and before many months it is hoped 
that results will be reached. 

The reply to the resolution might, and perhaps ought in strictness, to have been confined to a 
transmittal of the printed " instructions, rules, and regulations," but this would have fallen far short 
of putting the Senate in possession of the full scope of the plan adopted thus far, and of the tests and 
experiments by which it has seemed preferable to others considered. 

The whole subject is one of great importance and of obvious complexity, difficulty, and delicacy. 
It is the purpose of this office to make the investigation thorougli and as nearly accurate as may be, 
to the end that the Eleventh Census may show the actual situation of our people in respect of financial 
prosperity, and may furnish foundation for comparison with the results of censuses to be taken in the 
future. 

The Superintendent is glad of the opportunity afforded by the resolution to lay before Congress 
the plan adopted, in order that it may have criticism and give rise to suggestion, and in so doing trusts 
he shall not be deemed to have gone beyond the spirit or substantial purpose of the inquiry of the 
Senate. 

Very respectfully. 




Superintendent of Cenms. 



The Honorable The Sbcretart op the Interior. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION OF COUNTIES. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, I). C, August i, 1890. 

The work of collecting the statistics of wealth, debt, and taxation for the Eleventh Census 
has been intrusted to Mr. T. Campbell-Copeland, Special Agent, in charge of this division. 

The inquiry was begun in the summer of 1889, and is now well advanced toward completion. 
The returns thus far received make it possible to publish a preliminary bulletin showing the 
bonded, floating, gross, and net debt, sinking fund, available resources, and annual interest charge 
of the several counties of the United States. This statement is substantially correct, though a 
few counties in .sparsely-settled states and territories have failed to respond to the repeated calls 
of this office. It is not likely, however, that the returns from these counties will make much 
difference in the total herewith presented, which may be fairly taken as the county indebtedness 
of the country for the census year. In securing the reports from minor civil divisions it has been 
impossible to obtain them for exactly the .same date. In every ca.se the fi.scal year ending as 
nearly as possible to the census year, which closed May 31, 1890, has been taken. 

Within a .short time this bulletin will be followed by similar exhibits relating to the financial 
condition of municipalities and other minor civil divisions having debt-creating and taxing 
powers. 

The symbolic maps accompanying this bulletin were designed by Mr. Camphell-Copeland, 
and are intended to illustrate the geographical distribution of county debt and of available 
resources. They will also enable those interested to ascertain the general range of indebtedness 
in particular counties. 




Superintendent of Census. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION OF COUNTIES. 



The accompanying tables are intended to exhibit the results of an inquiry made since June, 
1889, into the financial condition of the counties of the several states of the United States. The 
introductory tables, giving the amount of bonded debt, floating debt, and gross debt, with increase 
and decrease, include the figures for 1870 as taken from the report on finance of the Ninth Census. 
With the exception, perhaps, of half a dozen states, the figures given in the tables will be found 
to differ slightly from those to be finally published. Although every effort has been made to 
obtain from each county the necessary figures for 1880 and 1890, there are some counties still 
delinquent. At least ten appeals were made to certain counties before complete figures were 
forthcoming, and at this moment there are a few counties, scattered here and there throughout 
the sparsely-settled states and territories, from which it has been impossible to secure returns. 

THE MAPS. 

The purpose of the maps accompanying this bulletin is to show principally the gross debt for 
-1890 of counties. These maps are as follows : 
(i) The United States. 

(2) The New England States. 

(3) The Middle States. 

(4) The Southern States. 

(5) The Western Central States. 

(6) The Western States and Territories. 

Sufficient room has been found on the map of the United States to place symbols within the 
bounds of states and territories indicative of — 
(a) Bonded debt. 
(d) Gross debt. 
(c) Total available resources. 

In this map the symbols are arranged pyramidically, the upper one representing the bonded 
debt, that on the left-hand side of the base the gross debt, and opposite to it, on the right, the 
total available resources. The symbols indicate the amount of indebtedness of counties as 
returned for 1 889-^90, and it will be understood that the map of the United States shows symbols 
only by states and territories. 

In order that the group maps may be understood aright, the meaning of the symbols within 
the boundaries of one or two states will be explained here. 

In Maine there are three symbols resembling each other. From the explanation just given 
and the legend at the right-hand bottom corner of the map it will be seen that these symbols 
indicate respectively a bonded debt, gross debt, and total available resources of over $100,000 
and under $500,000. Georgia stands exactly in the same position as Maine. 

From Pennsylvania the returns give both a bonded debt and gross debt of over $7,000,000 but 
not exceeding $9,000,000. • 

Kansas reaches the highest point on bonded and gross debt, each being over $12,000,000 ^nrl 
under $15,000,000. So far as counties are concerned, the total available resources of that st 
under $1,000,000. 



Illinois shows a bonded and gross debt respectively between $9,000,000 and $12,000,000, with 
total available resources between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 

From these illustrations the purpose of the maps may be readily understood. 

New England States. — The scale of this map and that of the other group maps is considerably 
lower than that of the United States. The highest amount represented is $2,000,000 and over, 
only the gross debt of 1890 being represented within the county boundaries. Without a close 
examination it may be noticed that Vermont is nearly free of debt, and that the debt of 
Connecticut is very light. Massachusetts and some of the southern counties of New Hampshire 
show a heavy debt. 

Middle States. — There are a great many black dots on the map of Pennsylvania, and not a 
few on that of New York. In the latter state the debt has accumulated in the southeastern 
counties more than in other sections, but there are in that section groups of counties totally free 
from liability. There are several groups of counties, viz: Orleans, Genesee, Wyoming, Erie, 
Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, and Allegany, in the southwest, and Wayne, Ontario, Seneca, Yates, 
Schuyler, and Chemung, more toward the center, all without a gross debt, while on the north 
and northeast, starting from Lewis county, a semicircle of counties without debt is formed 
by Jefferson, Saint Lawrence, Franklin, Essex, Warren, and Fulton, with Washington in close 
proximity. 

Southern States. — Starting from the northeastern corner of this map, it will be observed 
that nearly all of the debt of Virginia is along the western boundary and in the southwestern 
section. In the central and eastern. sections of this state there are not more than eight or nine 
counties from whi^ a debt has been reported. Sussex, Powhatan, and Stafford counties have a 
comparatively heavy debt, while the debts of Norfolk and Southampton do not exceed $5,000. 
Nearly all of the counties in the southwestern section of this state running through the extreme 
I of the boundary line are. free from liability. The counties in West Virginia having a debt are 

! nearly all centrally situated. 

I The only section of North Carolina having a large gross debt is the southwestern. Cumberland, 

I Craven, and Durham counties have a large gross debt, but the section most heavily marked com- 

i prises Mecklenburgh, Rutherford, Henderson, McDowell, and Buncombe counties. 

Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and northern and southeastern 
Texas show but little solid black on the map. The counties of Texas, except those referred to, 
are more or less involved, but throughout the state there may be found counties entirely free 
of debt. 

There is a marked difference in the indebtedness of the southern and eastern counties of 
Kentucky and those of the northern and western sections. 

Western Central States. — Among the lightest groups of counties on this map are those of 
Michigan, a black dot appearing only here and there throughout the state. Wisconsin also makes 
a good showing. 

The western counties of Ohio show a heavy debt, while those in the northeastern part of the 
state, with the exception of Mahoning, Stark, Holmes, Knox, and Tuscarawas counties, have no 
debt. The counties in the southeastern section having debt are Belmont, Muskingum, Perry, 
Lawrence, Meigs, Hocking, Vinton, Morgan, Noble, and Athens. 

Throughout Indiana, more particularly in the northern counties, the gross debt is very 
considerable. 

Illinois has a large group of counties in the northern section, and another group, consisting 
of Woodford, McLean, Livingston, Iroquois, Vermilion, and Edgar counties, without debt of any 
kind. 

The southern counties of Minnesota, particularly those of Faribault, Freeborn, Mower, 
Fillmore, and Houston, together with Waseca, Steele, Dodge, Olmsted, Murray, Cottonwood, and 
Watonwan, have at present no outstanding debt. The same may be also said of the group formed 
by Dakota, Goodhue, and Wabasha counties. 
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The northwestern counties of Iowa are somewhat heavily involved, but on the northeast, 
running down toward the south, there are quite a number of counties represented on the map 
by a plain circle. Wright, Franklin, and Butler counties stand together; so do Tama, Benton, 
and Linn counties; while in another row are found Iowa, Johnson, Cedar, and Clinton counties. 

The counties in the northern portion of Missouri are heavier in debt than those toward the 
south and east. One group, composed of Osage, Gasconade, Crawford, Washington, Saint Francois, 
Sainte Genevieve, Perry, Madison, Iron, Reynolds, Carter, Wayne, Cape Girardeau, Scott, New 
Madrid, and Mississippi counties, has no debt. '^ 

In North Dakota only five counties are without debt. South Dakota has more counties free 
from debt, and the debts are smaller. 

Although Nebraska shows a considerable scattered debt, here and there on the map may be 
found small groups of counties without liability. Pierce, Cedar, and Dickson counties in the 
northeast corner, and Clay, Fillmore, Saline, Jefferson, and Thayer counties in the southeast, may 
be mentioned as instances. 

The counties in Kansas are heavily involved, there being only one group free of debt, and 
that stands in the southeastern corner of the state, comprising Neosho, Crawford, and Cherokee 
counties. 

Western States and Territories. — Few of the counties in the states comprised in this group 
are free from debt, and some arc very heavily involved. 

Oregon seems to have the only group of counties without liability. That group is situated in 
the northwestern section of the state, and comprises Gilliam, Wasco, Multnomah, Washington, 
Clackamas, Marion, Linn, Sherman, and Lane counties. 

Of the territories Utah has the largest number of counties without debt. 



AGGREGATE DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Table I shows the amount of bonded debt, floating debt, and gross debt in 1870, as compared 
with that of 1880. The figures for 1870 have been taken from the report on finance of the Ninth 
Census, and those for 1880 are from the report of the Tenth Census on the same subject, with 
such revisions as have been called for through correspondence with county officials since the 
commencement of the Eleventh Census. In many instances variations have been caused by 
statements made under a misapprehension by former county officers. It will be noted that 185 
new counties came into existence between 1870 and 1880, but notwithstanding this fact the figures 
show a decrease of 32 per cent of bonded debt and 36 per cent of floating debt. 



I.— BONDED DEBT, FLOATING DEBT, AND GROSS DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 

1870 AND 1880. 
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Table II gives a comparison between 1880 and 1890 under the same headings, from which 
it will be seen that there has been an increase of 290 counties within the past ten years. As a 
matter of fact, the number of counties at the present time in the United States is 2,809, ^^^ 
according to present reports only 2,728 of these are organized and keep accounts. This series 
of tables, and all totals given in this bulletin, include results from 2,616 counties. An increase 






of 22 per cent of bonded debt is shown, with a decrease of 21 per cent of floating debt, making an 
increased gross debt of 16 per cent. 

n.— BONDED DEBT, FLOATING DEBT, AND GROSS DEBT OP COUNTIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 

1880 AND 1890. 
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In Table III is given the debt for 1870 as a basis of comparison with that for 1890. Within 
twenty years 477 new counties have been created. Leaving out the fluctuations of intervening 
years, at the end of twenty years a decrease of 17 per cent of bonded debt, 49 per cent of floating 
debt, and 22 per cent of gross debt has resulted. 

m.— BONDED DEBT, FLOATING DEBT, AND GROSS DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 

1870 AND 1890. 
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It has been deemed best not to carry out the comparison between 1880 and 1890 in the matter 
of resources, net debt, and annual interest charge, because the figures are still wanting for 1880 
under the head of sinking fund, and in many instances the records are incomplete and the 
figures can not be furnished. 

Table IV shows the resources, net debt, and annual interest charge for 1890. The gross 
debt as given is $145,693,840, and the total available resources $30,468,955, leaving a net debt of 
$115,224,885. 

While on the subject of resources, net debt, and annual interest charge, it may be proper to 
observe that in the summary by states (pages 21 to 23, inclusive), where the figures for 1880 appear 
in detail, the increase in the sinking fund is very large in proportion to that of the bonded 
debt. Funds specially set apart for the payment of debt have been authorized and required by 
revised statutes issued during the past ten years, and such funds have thus accumulated. An 
examination of county reports will show that many counties without such funds prior to the 
Tenth Census have established them within the decade and yearly increased them. In all cases 
the statements of the financial condition of counties have indicated "sinking funds" distinct 
from "general funds," and, where explanations have been requested or needed, sinking funds 
have always been construed to mean "funds specially set apart for the payment of public debt." 

A statement of "cash in treasury and other available assets " has been obtained for the Eleventh 
Census, but on account of impossibility from one cause or another to obtain data, as alleged by 
county officers, many .counties have not reported their cash balances in general funds on hand at 
the close of each year back to 1880. The "cash and other available resources" as reported for 
1890 is a very complete statement. 

Figures as to the debt of counties, made public before the issue of this bulletin, gave as 
a basis of comparison the aggregates of a series of figures for the year 1880 recently received 



from county officials. The diflferences between such a^gregfatcs and those now published are due 
to the insertion or non-insertion of bond transactions consummated between the dates when the 
figures were furnished for the Tenth Census and the dates when the reports were issued from the 
press.' 

IV.— RESOURCES, NET DERT, AND ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGE OF COUNTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

FOR 1890. 

Gross debt $145,693,840 

Sinkinfrfund $6,174,a')9 

Cash in treasury and other available resources 24,294,096 



Total available resources _ _ 30,468,95f 



Net debt _ 115,224,885 

Annual interest charge _ . 7,318,374 

In Table V the bonded debt of counties in the United States is exhibited by geographical 
groups. According to reports received, only one new county has been organized in the Middle 
vStates since i88o, while the Southern States show an increase of S^ counties. In the Western States 
198 additions have been made to the list of counties, and there were also 10 new counties formed 
in the territories. There has been a remarkable increase (218 per cent) in the bonded debt of the 
New England States, as will be seen in the summaries. The Middle States show a decrease of 8 
per cent, the Southern States an increase of 15 per cent, the Western States an increase of 31 
per cent, and the territories an increase of 1,135 P^^ cent in the bonded debt. 

v.— BONDED DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 1880 AND 1890 BY GEOGRAPHICAL GROUPS. 
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In Table VI the floating debt is given by geographical groups, and shows a decrease of 12 per 
cent in the New England States, 69 per cent in the Middle States, and 49 per cent in the Southern 
vStatcs. The Western States ^how an increase of 20 per cent in the floating debt, while the 
increase in the territories is 175 per cent. 

VI.— FLOATING DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 1880 AND 1890 BY GEOGRAPHICAL GROUPS. 
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A study of Table VII will be found interesting in connection with the l^ci v?;>c^^^\vcv\:cv^^x^iiX'€S:^ 
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preceding, for herein is exhibited the gross debt of each group, with increase, decrease, and 
percentages fully stated. 

VII.— GROSS DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 1880 AND 1890 BY GEOGRAPHICAL GROUPS. 
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Next in order will be found statements of the resources, net debt, and annual interest charge 
of each group. The gross debt is giv^en in each case as a basis for comparison. Tables VIII, IX, 
X, XI, and XII will be of interest to all who desire to know the actual status of the counties. 

The counties in the Western States ha^e the largest gross debt, leading with $86,775,302. Then 
come the Middle and Southern States, the former with a gross debt of $25,369,185, and the latter 
of $25,271,132. The New England States show but $5,003,577; the territories but $3,274,644. In 
the matter of sinking funds as resources the Western States lead with $3,633,260; then in their 
order come the Middle and Southern States and territories, the New England vStatcs taking last 
place. The cash in the treasury and other available resources of the Western States amount 
to $16,561,365, as against $3,698,686 in the Southern vStates, $2,640,941 in the Middle States, $925,974 
in the territories, and $467,130 in the New England* States. The comparison of net debt is given 
in the following tables: 



VIII.— RESOURCES, NET DEBT, AND ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGE OF COUNTIES IN THE NEW ENGLAND 

STATES FOR 1890. 

Gross debt $5,003,577 ' 

Siuking fund $49,356 

Cash in treasury and other available resources , 467,130 

Total available resources 516,486 

Net debt 4,487,091 

Annual interest charge - 189,709 

IX.— RESOURCES, NET DEBT, AND ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGE OF COUNTIES IN THE MIDDLE STATES 

FOR 1890. 

Gross debt $25,36i),185 

Sinking fund $1,378,806 

Cash in treasury and other available resources 2,640,941 

Total available resources 4,019,747 

Net debt 21,349,438 

Annual interest charge _ 1,106,128 
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X,— EESOUECES, NET DEBT, AND ANNUAL INTEREST CHAR(iE OP COUNTIES IN THE SOUTHERN 
■ STATES FOB ]«H). 

Gnms debt $25,271,133 

Sinking fund $l,0fi0.987 

Cuth ill treasury anil oilier avnilable rvsoiirces .■... 3,6!I)',<W6 

Total availabJe resunrrcH _ ^,753,6f.3 



Net debt 20,511, ITS 

Annual interest chart^e ],408,!Ktl 
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UroHSdebt $3,274 

SinkinRfund *i2,470 

CMb in treasury and otber available resource* 925, {'74 

Total available 



Net debt 2,2»e,200 

Annual int«M«t cbarge - - - - 201,993 



THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

The third class of tables places on record the financial condition of counties in the New 
England States by groups. In Table XIII Maine, New Hampshire, and Connecticut show a 
reduction of bonded debt, the last-named state showing a complete extinction of such liability. 
Massachusetts shows an increase of 2,313 per cent, while Vermont reports no bonded debt during 
either census. Rhode Island is omitted from this table, the counties in that state having no 
financial responsibility. 

Xin.— BONDED DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE NEW ENGLAND STATES FOB 1880 AND 1890. 
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Vermont, without a bonded debt, in Table XIV shows a smaH and decreasing floating debt. 
The debt of both New Hampshire and Massachusetts is also reduced. Maine, the counties of 
which show a decrease of 30 percent of bonded debt, reports an increase of izo percent of floating 
debt, followed by Connecticut with an increase of zi per cent. 

XIV.— t'LOATINU DEBT OF COUNTIES IK THE NEW ENGLAND STATES FOB 1880 AND 1890. 
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Inspection of the last two tables will lead to a review of Table XV. The gross debt of the 
New England States has been nearlj' doubled within the past ten years. 



XV.— OROSa DEBT OF C01:NT]ES in the new ENOLAND states FOIt 1880 AND 1890. 
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In Table XVI Massachusetts takes the first rank in sinking fund resources, with Maine next, 
while New Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut have at present no sinking fund. None of the. 
New England States, however, are entirely without cash in treasury and other available resources 
Massachusetts has $260,733, Maine $138,645, and New Hampshire and Connecticut have each a 
considerable amount to their credit. Vermont stands last on the list. 
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THE MIDDLE STATES. 



Next to the counties in the New England States in bonded debt, geographically, are those of 
the Middle States. New York, New Jersey, and Maryland have decreased their bonded debt, 
while Pennsylvania shows a considerable increase. Delaware had no bonded debt in 1880, but in 
1890 the liabilities of the state under that heading reached $545,400. 



XVII.— BOMDED DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE MIDDLE STATES FOR 1880 AND 1890. 
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It will be seen by Table XVIII that Pennsylvania has nearly canceled her floating debt, 
Maryland is also reducing her debt very rapidly, with New Jersey following. New York shows 
an increase in her floating debt, that of Delaware, however, being much more marked. 

XVin.— FLOATING DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE MIDDLE STATES FOB 1880 AND 1890. 
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In the gross debt of the Middle States, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania 
take rank respectively in decrease. Delaware has a conspicuous increase of 1,305 per cent, and 
Maryland a decrease of 38 per cent. 

XIX.— GROSS DEBT OP COUNTIES IN THE MIDDLE STATES FOB 1880 AND 1890. 
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By referring to Table XX it will be observed that the comities of New Jersey show much 
larger sinking funds than those of any other state in this group. Pennsylvania stands first as to 
cash in treasury. The net debt column shows New York prominent with $9,148,161 ; then comes 
Pennsylvania with $7,047,690, and New Jersey with $3,904,725. 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

Table XXI is a statement of the increase or decrease of the bonded debt of counties in 
each of the Southern States. As in the previous tables, statements are given to show the increase 
in counties as well as the present rank of states as compared with their position in the reports of 
the Tenth Census. The percentage of increase or decrease is also given. 

Louisiana has the greatest decrease and Kentucky the least, while Texas shows a large 
increase. The figures for Georgia are considerably larger than those of ten years ago. North 
Carolina stands last on the list of percentages of increase, showing an advance of six per cent. 
In 1880 Kentucky held first place as to the amount of bonded debt recorded from the counties; 
in 1890 Texas holds the most prominent position, with a bonded debt of $6,166,072. Georgia 
had the smallest bonded debt in 1880, but this position has been accorded to Louisiana for 
1890. The totals show an increase of 15 per cent in the bonded debt of the Southern States as a 
geographical group. There has been an increase of 83 counties in these states during the past 
ten years, 66 of them being in Texas. 

XXI.— BONDED DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE 80UTHEEN STATES FOR 1880 AND 1890. 
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An examination of Table XXII will reveal all available facts concerning the floating debt 
of the Southern States. Most conspicuous among the decreases is South Carolina, and a very 
large reduction is also shown for Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Florida, and Arkansas. 
An important increase has taken place in West Virginia, the percentage being 167; then follows 
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Kentucky, with an increase of 50 per cent, and Virginia with an increase of 34 per cent. As a 

whole, there has been a decrease of 50 per cent of floating debt in the Southern States since 1880 

XXII.— tXOATINa DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE SOUTHEBN STATES FOB 1880 AND 1890. 
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From Table XXIII may be gathered a significant statement of figures, with comparisons of 
gross debt for 1880 and 1890, the greatest reduction being in the parishes of Louisiana. The gross 
debt of Arkansas has decreased 49 per cent. For the entire group an increase of 3 per cent is 
recorded, Texas showing the greatest percentage of increase, the counties in that state having 
increased the gross debt from $2,499,287 in 1880 to $6,678,563 in 1890. 

XXin.— OROSS DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES FOR 1880 AND 1890. 
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Tabic XXIV shows, with gross debt as a basis, the present resources of each state so far ai 
counties are concerned. Kentucky has the largest sinking-fund account in its aggregation of 
counties, while the counties of South Carolina appear to be without any sinking fund. The 
counties of Texas show a larger sum in the treasury than those of any other southern state, 
white Arkansas has the next largest. Then come Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, and Mississippi, 
each with substantial credit under this head. The aggregate of counties in any state does 
not show less than $50,000 cash in treasury, and cash forms the largest item in nearly every 
instance. In the column of "Total available resources" Texas is first on the list, and every 
southern state makes an excellent showing. A net debt exceeding $5,000,000 is placed 
against Texas and Kentucky, while Tennessee, North Carolina, and Virginia have each a 
net debt of over |i,ooo,ooo. Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, Atkamaas, OT\.6.'^««x.'^S.'t'e'"'^">»> 



are immediately below the million line, while Louisiana has a total of i 
exceeding her gross debt, thus leaving the net debt column blank. 
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THE WESTERN STATES. 
Tables XXV to XXVIII show the financial condition of counties in each of the Western States. 
In Table XXV six states present a decrease. More than 15 per cent reduction is recorded in three 
of these states, Illinois and Missouri leading with a reduction, in round numbers, of $2,500,000. 
highest in the column showing percentages of increase are Wyoming, Washington, Montana, 
;he Dakotas, and Minnesota. Illinois had the highest bonded debt in 1880, Missouri taking 
second place, with Kansas third. After a lapse of ten years Kansas is found to be the most 
prominent, with Illinois and Missouri, respectively, next on the roll. Since the last census there 
has been a net increase of 198 counties in the Western States, The footings of bonded debt show 
an increase of 31 per cent. 

XXV,— BONDED DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE WESTERN STATES FOB 1880 AND 1800. 
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In the matter of floating debt California shows the largest decrease, 84 per cent, while 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Montana also record a large decrease. Ohio, Michigan, Washington, 
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In the matter 



e Dakotas, and Oregon successively exhibit high percentages of increase. Prom the totals it 
ill be seen that there has been an increase of 19 per cent in the floating debt of the counties 
these states since 1880. 

XXVI.— FLOATING DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE WESTERN STATES FOR 1880 AND 18S0. 
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In Table XXVII the relative position of the Western vStates as to the g^ross debt of counties 
given. Five states have decreased and fifteen states have increased their gross debt since the 
st census. These facts will be presented in tabular form for each state, and for every county in 
ich state, when the final volumes are published. The increase of debt in counties of the Western 
:ates since 1880 has been 30 per cent. 

XXVII.— OROSS DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE WESTERN STATES FOE 1880 AND 1890. 
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Table XXVIII presents resources, etc., of the Western States. Under sinking fund Indiana 
and Ohio are the only two states near the half-million dollar line, and Missouri, Illinois, 
■Nebraska, South Dakota, and Michig'an have each a sinking fund of over $150,000. Other states 
show much smaller amounts. California and Indiana show the largest amount of cash in treasury, 
each state exceeding $2,000,000. Iowa follows with nearly $3,000,000. Minnesota, Missouri, and 
South Dakota have each more than $1,000,000 to their credit. In the column of "Total available 
resources," the highest three states are Indiana, California, and Iowa, and the lowest three, Montana, 
Wyoming, and Washington. In the net debt column Kansas has $13,843,832, followed by Illinois 
with $10,634,497. These are followed, respectively, by Missouri, Ohio, Nebraska, and Indiana. In 
the total gross debt of the t*enty states in the western group the average is four and one-third 
million dollars, and the aggregate under the heading of " Total available resources" is $20,194,625. 
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THE TERRITORIES. 

Table XXIX gives the bonded debt of counties in the territories. Of course this includes 
only those divisions still denominated as territories, as distinct from the newly-admitted states 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washington, Idaho, and Wyoming. The bonded debt 
of New Mexico has increased in ten years 3,177 per cent, from $46,179 to $1,559,171. 



XXIX.— BONDED DEBT OF COUNTIES IN THE TEEEITOBIEa FOB 1880 AND 1890. 
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TABLE XXXIV.— TOTAL AVAILABLE RESOURCES OF COUNTIES AGCJREOATED BY STATES AND 

TERRITORIES— 1890. 
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TABLE XXXV.— SUMMARY BY CiEOGRAPUICAL GROUPS, SHOWINCi THE NUMBER OF COUNTIES IN 
EACH (^ROIJP HAVINCi A GROSS DEBT, CLASSIFIED BY AMOUNTS OF LIABILITY— 18JM). 
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TABLE XXXVI.— RANK OF KTATKS AND TEHRITOKIKS IN UAIULITY OF CO^^\TIE8-1890. 
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TABLE XXXVII.— COUNTY FINANCES— SUMMARY BY STATES— Continued. 



BtATMM Alio TKBKITOBBS. 



PennsjrlTania .. 



IncrMM or decreaM 



t 



. 1880 
! 1890 



Bonded debt. 



$6,612,747 
8,513,606 



Floating 
debt. 



$3,268,637 
141,337 



Oroa debt. 



! Cub in 
Sinking I tnyury 



fand. 



and other 



Total 
aTai table 



Net debt. 



available ' resources, 
resourccfi. , 



Annual 

Net assets. ' interest 

I charge. 



I 



$9,781,384 ' ' : , $9,781,384 



8,654,943 



$236,707 I $1,370,546 $1,607,263 , 7,047,690 



Bhode Island (a) l 1880 

' 1890 _. 

South Carolina 1880 



+2,000,859 '—3; 127, 300 I —1,126,441 j I —2,733,694 

I I . . ' ' 



$337,863 



1890 



1,276,231 
1,117,650 



297,528 
23,900 
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1880 
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2, 219, on 
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1,573,759 '. 
1,141,550 . 

—432,209 . 

975,375 I 
2,690,484 I 



1,573,759 . 
963,636 I. 



177,914 , 177,914 ' 
' ' —010, 123 



75,375 



' 1 
13,805 I 

291,133 1,010,602 { 1,331,735 



961,570 . 

1,358,749 1 



132,504 



Increase or decrease.. 



.1 



Tennessee .. 



.-' 1880 
, 1890 



2,559,348 
2,066,791 ' 



501,197 
170,868 



3,060,545 .. 
2,237,659 



56,282 ; 400,328 , 456,610 



3,060,545 

1,781,049 ' i 



113,322 



Increase or decrease , —492, 557 -330, 329 

Texas 



1880 < 
1890 ' 



2,030,907 
6,166,072 



468,380 I 2,499,287 
512,491 I 6,678,563 



—822,886 , I —1,279,496 

_______ ____!____________.____________ 

344,678 , 784,262 1,128,940 1 



2, 499, 287 
5,549,623 



417,145 



Increase or decrease ' +4,135,165' +44,111 +4,179,276 I +3,050,336 



Vermont. 



1880 

1890 



23,421 
5,151 



23,421 .. 
5,151 -. 



7,673 



ri f 



23,421 



7,673 ! 



Increase or decrease 

I 
Virginia 1880 

1890 

I I 

Increase or decrease ; , 



I —18,270 



West Virginia 



...! 1880 
1890 



1,268,625 ' 
1,655,934 ' 

+397,309 ' 

644,606 ^ 
895,162 ' 



26,449 
36,500 



—18,270 

1,285,074 
1,691,434 



$2,522 



40 



1,500 I 

141,883 , 



106,028 



247,011 



1,283,574 

1,443,523 



+9,061 



+406,360 +140,383 



+159,949 



100, 066 



48, 174 
128,725 



592,780 I 

1,023,887 , 



14,197 133,362 



147. 569 



592,780 I. 
876,328 I. 



50,876 



Increase or decrease 

I 
Washington ; 1880 

i 1890 
Increase or decrease ' 



+350,656 I +80,551 , +431,107 



+283,548 



76,000 
461,000 



129,384 ' 
719,637 ' 



204,384 

1,170,637 2,000 



42,927 



44,927 



204,384 .. 
1,125.710 .. 



80,134 



Wisconsin ... 

Increase or decrease 



1880 

! 1890 



+376,000 +590,253 

2,060,169 I 212,085 
1,615,178 , 66,078 



+966,253 

2,292,254 

1,681,256 



I 



64,407 564,631 



619,038 



+921,326 

2,292,254 

1,062,219 ' 



97,316 



Wyoming 

Increase or decrease^ 
The TssRiTOiuss. 
Arizona . 

Increase or decrease.. 



1880 
1890 



—464,991 ' —146,007 

32,600 ' 136,777 
655,000 1 426,482 



I 



+622,400 ; +289,706 



—610,998 1 > —1,230,035 .. 

183,156 , 



169,377 , - 

1,081,482 183,156 



109,377 
898,326 



72.419 



+912,105 



+728,949 



I 



1880 
1890 



166,200 



188,017 



1,060,600 499,197 



353,217 , 

1,549,097 



1,842 I 335,270 ' 337,112 



353,217 , 

1,212,585 ' 102,619 



I 



+886,300 . +311,180 < +1,196,480 



New Mexico ; 1880 

1890 ' 



46,179 I 
1,559,271 



38,693 
91,566 ' 



84,872 
1, 660, 837 



+869,368 



84,872 ' , 



50,628, 424,602 475,230. 1,175,607, 



91,822 



Increase or decrease : < +1,513,092 +52,873 ' +1,565,965 



Utah I 1890 ,.. 

i 1890 :_. 



15, 132 
74, 110 



15,132 ; 

74,110 1 



' +1,000,735 i 

16,132 i ' 



166,102 106,102 



91,992 



4,662 



Increase or decrease '.- — — 1 

Indian Territory (c) 1880 I 

, 1890 ' 



+58, 978 



+58,978 : 



Alaska (a) 1 1880 



1890 



Oklahoma (c) I 1880 

I 1890 












a No coonty financial system. 



b Inclodes North DakoU in 1880. 



e Ko cnraTiVS ^T^jHoNaaSfi^sa. 
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TABLE XXXVII.— COUNTY FINANCES— SUMMARY BY STATES— Continued. 



8TATKH AND TKKKITORIR8. 






Boim1«-.1 (l«bt. * ',V",^{"*'' (irwB dcl>t. 



Sinkinp: 
fund. 



CfiHh in 

trca»nry 

and other 

ftvuilaldo 

rufmurcew. 



Tiilnl 
available 
resonreort. 



Not debt. 



I I Annual 

NotofwetD. ' int«)reHt 

I i charge. 



Maine 1880 

18110 

Increase or decrwiwj . 



S;i'J7,«oo 
277, KK) 



?.'V4,00«J 
172,778 



S4r>l.>«»9 
449,878 



$11,9,".( 



?i:i8,r»45 Siad.noti 



209,276 



$18,148 



—1 20,7(10 +118,709 



—1,931 _.. 



Maryland UW) 

1890 

Incroaw) or di'oreaw» 



1,240,:i08 
k;j9,«»oo 



100,7K7 
32,231 



— »O0,4«»8 — 128,.V)0 



MasnachnHettfl 1880 

1890 



12.'>,(iOO 
3,«il(;,(HW 



1,240,213 
992,«iK» 



1,401,095 
87i,l31 



— r.28,9«4 



1,371,213 
4,008,000 



2:J.770 

:..2oo 



2:jri,809 



24i,(M.y 



— ir.2,r,:i:i 

1,377,32"> I 

<«1,002 ' -. 



39,943 



— 18,:)70 
37,3i*9 






260,733 



298,132 



— 746,2I« -. 

1,371,213 _. 
3,7lO,:i28 .. 



Inrreaae or decroftso +2,891,000 — 2.')3,r).'>3 ►+2,0;J7,447 



Mirhigan \m) 

1890 

Incroai»e or docrfiUMJ 



870, 302 
1,3ir).000 



20, 398 
:;<K».028 



+444,0118 +27:l,0;to 



Minnesota 1880 

1890 



798. 727 
3. 120, 4:« 



iinjHU* 

148,949 



890, 7(K) 
1,015,028 

+718,328 

913,790 
3, 27.'i. 387 



2.'.1,7;J5 



580,653 



&V2, 288 



I2,:ia» 

84,274 1,310.4{>2 1,4<M»,706 



Increafle or dtM*r«'aH« . 



+2,327,711 +:tt,8HO +2,301,591 



Miwiwippi 1880 

185K) 



872, 292 
l,i:»3,98« 



202,471 
84. 136 



Increase or decn'a.s«. 



+281,090 — 178,3:i5 



MitMuuH 1880 

18«H> 

Inrrea-*!' or docn^aiw 

Montana- 1880 

1890 



11,700,493 
9,3;i4,175 



424,910 
640,559 



1,134,763 
l,2:i8.124 

+ 103,301 

12,l85.4C« 
9, 974, 731 



+71,890 
5.000 



4 

200, 760 



271,760 



+2,:t39,315 

8{>0, 7fK) 
782.740 

— 113,IN;<» 

901,412 
1,874.021 

+ 973,209 

1,1:14,703 
966,364 

— HM,399 



147,760 



18:J,704 



107, 2WI 



80, 035 



112,091 12.073,312 

300,709 l,140.42:t 1,513.132 8.4<;i,602 



512, 728 



—2,420,318 -t 215, 649 —2,210.669 +254,018 ._ _. —3,011,710 



Increase or decnywo. 
Nebrawka 

Incn*iw" or dorrea«ie. 



1880 
181X) 



330,100 
1,718,414 

+ I,:i88,314 

4,570,009 

5,o:w,oi4 



348, 512 
218,736 



678, 612 
1,9;J7,150 



18, 916 
2:i, :i04 



184, :W7 



207,641 



6.J9, 696 
1,7-29,W)9 



U>4,8n 



—129,776 +1,258, .5:18 



-1-4, :i88 



630. 739 
2()9, 077 



5, 20<'., 808 
5, 3f»2, 091 



86, 440 
292. 229 



677, 148 



_. +1,<M>9,813 

I 5,120,302 ' 

969,377 4,3:^2.714 



286,109 



+450,945 — :i01,6«;2 



Nevada 1880 

1890 



074, 625 
651, MO 



Increawi or decrease 



Now IfamiiHhire 1880 

1890 

Incn'jiH4j or decrea<«o 



-22, 785 

547,8f.n 
315.5(K> 



210,392 
2(»5,4:i8 

2:11, 2:i4 
179,675 



+95,283 +205,78,3 

891,017 
857, 278 



-33,739 



779, 034 
495, 175 



— 2:i2.:iOO —51,559 



New Jerney 



.„ 1880 
I 1890 



0, 643, 4:t« 
4, 808, 8-23 



t»49, 006 
290,516 



—28.3, 8;'»9 

7, 292, 444 
5, 159, 339 



08, 128 


211,722 


279, 850 


• 






30,739 


3t», 739 











62:», 981 
1,112,912 



—787, 648 

891,017 
577, 428 

—313,589 

779. o:u 

464, 436 



27. 897 



Inrnaflo or decrease —1.774,015 I —358,490 —2,133,105 +488.931 



New York 1880 11,019,674 786,634 12.406,308 

1890 9.087,839 976,5.33 10,064,372 

IncreaMe or derreaM^ —2,531,835 +189,899 —2,341,936 



7,(XK» 
23, 987 



North Carolina 1880 

1S90 

IncreiiMJ ortlecreaso 



1,248,711 
1.319,800 



275, 943 
201,220 



+71,155 — 74,72:j 



North Dakota («) 1880 

181K) 



W»3. 98:J 
944,806 



171,:i92 
4:i7,777 



1,624,654 
1,521,086 

—3. 568 

975, 375 
1,382,583 



+10,987 
8,r.00 



141,702 ' 


1,2M,614 








1 892, 224 


916,211 







—314,598 

6, 068. 46:J 
3, 904, 725 

—2, 7o:J, 7:i8 

12, 399, 308 
9,148,101 



,251,147 



21,970 



302,648 



393,481 



03,854 



.._ 1,624.054 ... 

72, 4M 1,448,6:J2 



93,106 



—76.022 



13. 805 
49, 5:i4 



529, 698 



579, 232 



901,570 
803, 351 



86,363 



Inrream) or decreaf*e 
Ohio 



1880 2,957,871 

1890 7,797,497 



4,778 

59, :n3 



2,902,6-19 ._ 

7.8:)6,810 515,716 



844, (HO l.:i59,756 



2, 962, 049 
6,497,f»53 



365. 679 



Inrreas«Mir derroaso +4,8:J9,020 +M.5:J5 +4.894,101 !. _ _. _ __ „ +3,5:J4,404 



Oregon 168(» 

I 18«.K) 

Increane ordecreano — i 



16,000 
15,«KK» 



ia->,707 
707,015 



211,767 
782,015 



8,718 



201,259 



2t»9,97'; 



211,767 - 

• 672,038 61,068 



— l,OtK> 



I 



+571,248 I +670,248 , ! +360,271 

a Includes South Dakota iu 1880. 
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TABLE XXXVII.— COUNTY FINANCES— SUMJiAEY BY STATES— Continued. 



1 

RATU Alio na&iroBBs. 


1 

1 


Bonded debt. 


Floating 
debt. 

$3,268,637 
141,337 

—3; 127, 300 
l__ 

297,528 
' 23,900 

1 —273,628 

1 171,392 
471,407 


Gross debt. 

1 


Sinking 1 

ftind. ; 

1 


Gash in 
treasury 
and other 
available 
resonrces. 



$1,370,546 


I 

1 
Total 
available i 
resonrces. ' 

1 


Net debt. 

1 

1 

1 


1 
Net assets, i 

1 

1 


Annual 
interest 
charge. 


PenoBylTania - 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


$6,612,747 
8,613,606 


$9,781,384 
8,654,943 

—1,126,441 

i_ ^ 

i 

' 1,573,759 
1 1,141,650 


1 

1— i 

1 $286,707 1 

1 


1 

$1,607,253 


$9,781,384 1 
7, 017,690 

—2,733,694 ' 


1 


$337,868 






Increase or decreaM i 


+2,000,869 

1,276,231 
1,117,660 

—168,681 

803,983 

' 2, 219, on 

1 

1 






Bhode Island (a) 

Sonth Carolina 


1 i 
1 





1 
1 

1 


1 

1,673,769 ' 

963,636 1 .' 





1 


I*"""*'* \M^mmm» ^ 


177,914 


177,014 ' 



76,375 


Increase or decrease i 


1 —432,209 

1 975,376 
2,690,484 






—010,123 

961,670 ' 
1,358,749 


; 




Sonth Dakota (6) 


' 13,806 ' 

{ 291, i:« 1 


1,010,602 


' 

1,331,735 ' 








i 


132,604 








Increase or decrease 


1 «.••.••.•.«-- 


1 






T^nn^mKW ..._-. -, 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1 

1 
1880 

1890 

1880 

' 1890 

1 

1" 

1880 
1890 

1880 

' 1800 

1 

, 1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

! 

' 1880 
1890 

1 

1 
1880 
1890 

i 1880 
1 1890 

1880 
1890 


2,660,348 
1 2,066,791 

-492,667 

1 2,030,907 
; 6,166,072 


1 

601, 197 
' 170,868 

' -330,329 
1 

468,380 

1 612,491 

' +44,111 

23,421 
6,161 

' —18,270 
1 

26,449 

1 36,500 


3,060,645 
1 2,237,659 

—822, 886 

1 2,499,287 
1 6,678,663 

1 +4,179,276 

23, 421 

6,161 

.1 

—18,270 

1,285,074 
1,691,434 

< +406,360 

692,780 
1 1,023,887 

+431,107 

204,384 

' 1,170,637 

-1 

+966,253 

2,292,264 
1,681,266 

' —610, 998 

1 169,377 
1,081,482 


1 1 




1 


3,060,645 
1,781,049 


1 






66,282 , 

1 i 


400,328 


' 456,610 1 

1 


1 


113,322 


Increase or decrease.. 
Texas .... . 


—1,279,496 

2,499,287 
5,649,623 

+3,050,336 

23,421 


1 

1 

1 







344,678 

1 ' 


784,262 


' 1,128,940 

1 

1 


1 


417,146 






Increase or decrease 


+4,136,166 

1 1,268,626 
.1,666,934 

+397,309 

, 644,606 
, 896,162 

+350,666 

1 

' 76,000 
461,000 

' +376,000 

, 2,060,169 
1,616,178 

—464,991 

32,600 
' 656,000 


i 


1 




Vermont.. 






'_....—. .... 1 


1 

$2,622 ' 

■ 






1 


7,673 


7,673 ; 

1 , 


40 










Increase or decrease. . 






« 


Virginia 


1,600 

141,883 

■■ 

+140,383 

1 14,197 

1 


106,028 

133,362 

42,927 

664.631 


' , 

' 247,011 1 

1 ' 

1 

147.669 

' ,■ 

1 
44,927 ' 

1 

1 619,038 

1 


1,283,674 
1,443,523 

+159, 949 

692,780 
876,328 

+283,648 

204,384 
1,125,710 

+921,326 

2,292,264 
1,062,219 

—1,230,085 

109,377 
898,326 


i 
.j 


100,066 








Increase or decrease 

West Virginia 


' +9,061 

48, 174 
128,725 

1 +80,651 

129,384 
1 719,637 

1 +690,263 

212,086 
66,078 

i —146,007 

1 136,777 
1 426,482 


— ... 1 








50,876 




1 


Increase or decrease .. 
Washington 


I 

1 




2,000 
64,407 

1 


80,134 


Increase or decrease 

Wisconsin.. 


""""*" ■■-'"'• — -•• 1 









97,316 




1 




Increase or decrease. . 






Wyoming 


1 
1 


183,156 


, 183.166 , 


t 




1 


72,419 








Increase or decrease .» 


., +622,400 

1 

' 166,200 
1 1,060,600 

+886,300 

, 46,179 
, 1,669,271 

1 +1,613,092 

1 

1 


1 +289,706 

1 

1 

, 188,017 

, 499,197 

i +311,180 

' 38,693 
; 91,666 

' +62,873 

.' 16,132 
' 74, 110 

.^ +58,978 


j +912,106 

' 363,217 
1,649,697 

' +1,196,480 

84,872 
' 1,660,837 

\ +1,665,006 

1 15, 1:12 
74,110 

+58,978 


1 

... 

1 

1 1,842 


335,270 

............ 


+728,949 




The Tebrxtoribs. 
Arizona .......... — 


' 1 
' .. 1 
1 337,112 1 

1 

1 


363,217 
1,212,685 


1 

; 






- — ^ 


102,619 


Increase or decrease 

New Mexico . 


|. ....-...-.- 


+869,368 

1 
84,872 ' 







60,628 


424,602 


475,230 : 


• 1,176,607 


1 


91,822 






Increase or decrease 


1 


+1,000,736 1 

1 

16,132 ' 




Utah 


1 




1 




r 




166, 102 


166,102 ! 

■ 1. 




91,992 


4,662 








Increase or decrease 


1 


1 




Indian Territory (c) 




r 


i 
1 


1 




Alaska (a) 


1 

1 

1 




» ••^■■^^^•^■•■•VB «V^^* 


•1 




1 , 


— — ...._.. — 


___^___ .... 






- 




Oklahoma (c) 





"1 

1 

1 





1 




1 


..^.. 







a No GODQ^ financial system. 



b Includes North Dakota in 1880. 



e Ko cnrauVS ^x^BtaD^n^^sa. 
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TABLE XXXVIII.— SUMMARY OF COUNTY FINANCES BY GEOGRAPHICAL GROUPS. 



flTATM. 



Thk United Statw | 

IncreaM or decrease 

NEW ENGLAND flTATKS. 

Maine 



Bonded debt. 



Floating 
debt. 



Grow debt. 



1880 
1890 



Sinking 
fund. 



Cash in 

treamry 

and other 

araiUble 

reeources. 



$100,767,946 $18,863,609 
130,734,9.59 14.958,881 



9126, 621,465 | $1,593,869 
145,693,840 6,174,869 $24,294,096 $30,468,965 



Total 
arailable 
reeoarcee. 



Net debt. 



... +23,967,013 -3, 894. 628 +20,072,386 +4,580,990 i- 



New Hampshire 
Yermont 



Maasachasetts 



Rhode Island (a). 



Gonnecticnt 

Total | 

Increase or decrease — 

MIDDLE BTATEft. 



1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 



.397, 800 
277,100 
647,800 
316,600 



125,000 
.3,016,000 



54,009 

172, 778 

231,234 

179.675 

23,421 

6,181 

1,246,213 

992,660 



451, 809 



$124,027,686 
115,224,885 



Net assets. 



$119,769 



—8,802,701 



449,878 ' 11,957 

779,084 ! , 

495,175 i 

23,421 ' 

6,161 I 

1,371,213 

4,008,660 37,399 



138, 646 150, 602 



64,500 



30,739 



7,673 



260,733 



30,739 
7,673 



36,900 
44,713 



101,400 .. 
44,713 . 



298,132 



451,809 
299,276 
779,034 
464,436 
23, 421 

1.371,213 
3, 710, 528 



29,340 



29,340 ; 



101,400 
15,373 



1,135,100 l,591,n7 
3,608,600 1,394,977 



2, 726, 877 
6,008,677 



49,366 



+2,473,600 i —190,800 , +2,276,700 



467,130 



616,486 



2,726,877 
4.487,091 



+1,760.214 



New York. 



I 



New Jersey. 



Pennsylranta. 

Delaware 

Maryland 



District of Columbia (a) — 

Total 1 ; 

Increase or decrease— 



1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 



11,619,674 
9,087,839 
6,643,438 
4, 868, 823 
6,512,747 
8, 513, G06 

645,400 

1,240,308 

839,900 



786,634 
976,633 
649,006 
290,616 ; 
3, 268, 637 
141,337 
44,000 t 
73,000 
160,787 : 
32,231 I 



12,406,306 
10,064,372 
7,292,444 
6, 169, 339 
9,781,384 
8,654,943 ; 

44,000 !- 

618,400 

1,401,095 ! 23,770 

872,131 6,200 



7,000 
23,987 
623,981 i 
1,112,912 



892.224 916,211 

141,702 1,264,614 
__ i 

236,707 1,370,646 1,607,253 

600 600 

235,869 I 241,069 



12,399,308 
9,148,161 
6,668.463 
3.904.726 
9.781,384 
7,047,690 
44.000 

617,800 
1,377,326 i 

631,062 



Annual 
interoat 
charge. 



$7,318,374 



18,148 



2,522 ; 



21,970 

40 

147, 7«0 



1,791 



2,622 



189,709 



39S,481 
302,648 
837,863 



1. 



26,016,167 
23, 855, 668 



4,909,064 
1,513,617 



30,925,231 i 654,761 
2,'), 369, 185 1,378,806 



2,640,941 j 4,019.747 



30, 270, 480 
21,349,438 



32,198 
89,943 



1. 106, 188 



—2,160,699 —3, 39,'i, 447 i —5,556,046: +724.066 ! — 8,921,042 |. 



SOUTH RUN STATES. 

Yirglnia 



West Ylrginla.. 
North Carolina. 



1880 


. 1,258,626 


1890 


1,665,934 


1880 


544,006 


1890 


895.162 



South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 



Alabama 



Mississippi 
Louisiana . 

Texas 

Arkansas. - 



1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

i 

1880 : 

1890 ; 

1880 I 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 ' 

1890 

1880 

1890 



1.248.711 
1.319,866 '. 

1,276,231 ' 
1,117,660 

122,000 
399,000 

259,097 

320.700 I 

I 

1.591.246 ' 
1,332,100 

872,292 
1, 153, 988 

461, 163 '■ 
46,500 
2,030,907 
6,166,072 I 
1,691,6*<9 
1,030,631 



26,449 I 
35,600 I 

48,174 
128,726 

276,943 > 
201,220 

297,628 
23,900 

69,190 

66.000 

I 
176,8% ; 

69,916 

112,021 . 

59,920 I 

I 

262,471 
84,136 
646, 788 
110,415 , 
468,380 
612.491 
1,444,060 
661,961 



1,285,074 
1,691,434 

692,780 
1,023.887 

1,624,664 
1.621.086 



1,600 .. 
141.883 



14,197 
8,600 



1,573,769 

1,141,650 

181,790 

465,060 



435,993 
390,616 

1,703,266 . 
1,392.020 I 

1,134,763 
1,238,124 
1,107,951 
156. 915 
2.499.287 
6,678,663 
3,135.749 
1,602,682 



32,353 
17,982 
6,200 



106.028 
133.362 
63,864; 
177,914 
29(',431 
115,906 
409,209 



247,911 



147,669 

72,464 

177,914 

322,784 





5,000 

15,740 

344,678 



22,667 I 
a No county flnanclal qntem. 



266,760 
166,430 
784,262 
642,760 



271,760 
182,170 



1,128,940 
666,327 



1,283,674 
1,443,623 

692,780 
876,328 

1,624.654 

1.448.632 

1,673,759 

963,636 

181.790 
142,276 

436.993 
256,728 

1,703,266 
977,611 

1,134,763 

966,364 

1,107.951 

2.499,287 

6,649,623 

3,136,749 

927,256 



looipOet 



CO^tTS 



u,vo$ 



T5^3T5 




•Km 



TABLE XXXVIII.— SUMMARY OF COUSTT FINANCES BY GEOOKAPHICAL GROUPS— Contoturd. 


-"" 


1 

1980 
1890 
INO 

law 
i«Ba 

IWO 

]«80 

1«80 
IMO 

ISBO 

im< 

UOU 
DIM) 

l»80 

1890 

18(10 

1S80 

1B«0 
18M 
1880 

1880 
IB» 

leoo 

1880 
1880 

1880 

1890 

I8W 
1880 
ISBO 

18S0 
ISM 


Bondci ikM. 


ncUng. 

debt. 


a™.artt. 


"'^T 


und'oltaJr i n^lKbls 
srHUble rMoorew. 


Net debt. 


Ket-et. 


iDtermt 


KunlDckj 


le,14S,3» 

fl,4r».ffn 

S.OI5o!7»l 


1176,073 
W\. 359 

i7o!«a8 






f6. 877,043 
6,200.709 






2! rat 069 68,282 


1111.442 ' 4537.927 
400,328 t>o,610 














1.781.019 




113.322 




aO,06S,tM3 


4,194,170 
i.WJ.MX 


24,560,013 448,«m 












3,«98,«8<I 4.759,863 




S-K,26,1 


1.408,991 




+S,M(.,iM 


-■i.^l.loa 


+711,114 +812,108 




^,S99,87i 1 _ 












S,BST,8T1 


4,Tri< 

143i742 
468, 005 

'aM!7U 
288,608 

W,398 
300. OS* 

88,078 
302.108 
420,913 

lin,0fl9 
H8,wa 

124,910 

59i!b41 

830,730 
289.077 
171.392 
437,777 












1,320,795 


Sl6,7lfl 


S44,OlO 1 1,359, 78« 


8.407.063 

W4.50S 

1.018,061 
a. 983, 742 
11,181,134 
10,831,197 
896,700 
782,710 
2,202.254 
1,082,219 





365,679 




856. TOO 
S,S7S.»50 

sTcare 

1.31S.0O0 
1,080.181. 
1,816, ITS 

3. cno. *B7 

3,ai8,85l 
798,727 

a,i!n,«a 

H,2».«7S 

4.57(1,099 

B,«!3,UM 

803,883 

844,808 


103,887 


332,803 438,290 




82,407 




B. 827, 674 Sfa.'jm 


2,280.723 2,843,932 
HK,3»fl l,l2«,iW 


, M2.M1 


HJclilK.!. _._ 


"sboItoo 


303,703 


' 3.13,307 




680,653 1 832,^ 




183.704 












H4,«3I 819,018 








2.992.573 










187,917 


I,llU6,724; S,<Wl,841 


1.660.173 
001,412 




187,210 




3.276.387 84.274 
18,186,403 112.091 


1.318,492 1,400,700 














1.14«,«3 1.513,132 


8,481,602 
7.950,9*1 




612,728 




7,9*6,921 










817, m 973,948 








8.208.808 30.118 
5,302,091 ' 292.Mfl 
075,375 13,805 
1,382,683 1 49,534 


5,120,302 
4,332.714 








877.148' 909. 3H 














629,008 , 579.232 


803,361 




W,B6S 








a,»r9.a7T 

l.ftOO.UO 
1,834.421 

330,100 
l,7ia,4M 
B74,'l» 

wioou 

W,000 
6.493.614 
6,320.061 

75,000 
*-,l,000 

31,000 

B5.'i,ono 


471,407 
OBI. 401 
1.305,837 

2111,738 
218,392 

195! 7S7 

1,818, «n 
287,309 
m,3M 
719,037 
138.777 
428,482 




1,0*0,602 ' 1.331,735 


1.3.'*, 749 
2,492.UI 
3,583,700 




132,601 




2.492,111 










410. U7 8D8.ua 
184,33} W7,A11 








078.1112 1 18,918 








'■™'^ 




104,817 




211] 767 
7»J,01S 
7,312,489 
5.807.460 
2M,3S1 
1,170,837 








88.128 


211.722 ) 1179,860 








211,767 

672,038 








8.718 


»l,Sil 1 SOS, 877 














153,443 


s,4»9,Bsa s.4wa,282 


3,0M.l«a 
204,384 




302,474 








2,000 


42,927 44,927 




80.134 




169,377 
898,328 








1SS,1M 18a,lM 





72.419 


Tnr.r, 1 


.1B,J3».457 

77. are. 049 


7, mil, MO 


il:''''^ 














18,UI,3«I iO.lM.flSE 


















+t8.337.4(H 


+I.i8i.«9; 


+ 19,919,189 1+3, 1«, 0*1 






















1«B,M0 
' 4M79 

i.5s9,m 


3«!6fll 
91, HO 
15,13! 
71,110 


' 84;872 
l,OBO.«m 

74! 110 








353.217 
1.212. 685 

81.872 
1.176.007 

15,132 








1.M2 


333.270 


337.112 














«^828 


421,802 


473,230 




91,822 












ICMIH 




91,992 




































































































































211,379 
l!, MB, 771 


S11,»« 










163,221 
2. 296, WO 






3,I74.M4 


Bl,-170 


m,m 


978,444 


«.,<*fi.^, -bSv,"**. 




+a,3M,3M 


+a3.«i 


+s,8si,'iia 














\ 
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XXXIX.— SUMMARY OF COUNTY INDEBTEDNESS BY GEOGRAPHICAL GROUPS. 



GboORAPHICAL 0E0T7PS. 



1880. 

New England States 

Middle State* 

Soathem States 

Western States 

The territories _ 

Total 

1890. 

New England States 

Middle SUtes 

Soathem States 

Western States 

The territories 



Bonded debt. 



Floating 
debt. 



Gross debt. 



Sinking 
fiind. 



Cash in 

treasury 

and other 

arailable 

resources. 



Total 
aTailable 
resources. 



Net debt. 



Net 



$1,135,100 $1,691,777 ' 

26,016,167 ; 4,909,064 

20,065,843 4,494,170 

59,33%4.'i7 7,616,666 
211,379 241,842 



$2,726,877 L. 
30,926,231 I 
24,660,013 
66,956.113 



$664,761 
448,869 
490,269 



453,221 



$2,726,877 

30,270,480 
24,111,164 

66,4«5,864 | 

463,221 



Annual 
intnrMt 
cbai^g*. 



106,767,946 i 18.863,609 | 125,621,465 , 1,693,869 



124,027,686 | 



3,608,600 
23,855,668 
22,984,071 
77,676,949 

2, 609, m 



1,304,977 I 5.003,677 49,366 

1,613,617 I 25,369,185 ■ 1,378,806 

2,287,061 I 25,271,132 1,060,967 

9.098,353 I 86,775,302 i 3,633,260 

3,274,644 62,470 



664,873 



$467,130 

2,640,941 

3,698,686 

16,661,365 

925,974 



$616,486 

4,019,747 

4,769,653 

20, 194, 625 

978.444 



I 



Total i 130,734,959 14,958,881 i 145,693,840 ' 6,174,859 24,294,096 30,468.966 



4,487,091 
21.349,438 
20,611.479 
66, 580, 677 

2,296,200 



$2,622 
26,256 



01,992 



$189,709 
1,106,128 
1,408,991 
4,411,553 

aoi.i 



116,224,886 



119,769 



7,318,374 



i; 
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No. 7. WASHINGTON, D. c. August 6, 1890. 



Indebtedness of States in 1880 and 1890. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, August 1, 181)0. 

Rapidity of publication ranks second to accuracy in all matters appertaining to a census. Especially 
is this true of a country advancing with such strides as the United States, and in which economic 
conditions are constantly changing. Every month, therefore, which can be saved in publication adds 
appreciably to the value of the returns. The publication from time to time of Census Bulletins will 
enable the Census Office to lay before the country the results of the census without any delay. The 
work of the divisions of the office having charge of state and local finance is well advanced, and will 
all be completed this year, ready for the final volumes. The preliminary report herewith printed 
relate.s to state debtw, and presents a summary of the outstanding debts of the several states June 1, 
1880, and June 1, 1890, or the dates nearest thereto for which reports are obtainable. 

It is impossible, in dealing with state and local finance, to give all the returns as of June 1, 1890, 
and the act for taking the Eleventh and subsequent censuses, approved March 1, 1889, provides that 
returns shall be of and for the fiscal year having its termination nearest to the first of June, 1890. 
As tliis plan was substantially adopted ten years ago, the comparison of the total debt in 1880 with 
the total debt at the present time is both fair and accurate. From these returns it will be seen that in 
the decade ending 1890 state indebtedness has decreased in round numbers about $58,000,000. 




Superintendent of Census, 



c. o. p.— Im 



Sir: 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, June 2, 1890. 



I have the honor to transmit herewith a preliminary summary of the debts of the several states 
of the United States outstiinding June 1, 1880, and June 1, 1890, or the dates nearest thereto for which 
reports are obtainable ; also the debt of the United States June 30, 1880, and May 1, 1890. 

The reported bonded debt represents in each case the amount of negotiable securities outstanding 
at the time mentioned, and the floating debt that of all other obligations of the states, including those 
assumed or incurred for a specific purpose, even though no actual bonds or certificates may have been 
issued therefor. 

The assets embrace the cash and all productive securities on hand of which a valuation is reported, 
whether they belong to the state or to any of its funds, although in some cases they are not wholly 
applicable to the payment of debt, but are pledged for the use of schools or charities. 

It will be seen that the principal of the debts has changed within the ten years as follows : 



KIND OP DEBT. 



Total: 1880. 



Bonded debt t254, 903.212. 18 

Floating debt. 41,514,309.57 

Total 



Total: 1890. 

9194,800,871.88 
43,596,218.43 

238,396,590.31 



Decrease. 

860,102,840.30 
02,081,908.86 

58,020,931.44 



296,417,521.75 

I ___________ 

a Increase. 

The changes in the same debt by geographical divisions have been as follows : 



DIVISION. 



Eastern .. 
Middle.... 
Southern 
Western.. 



Total. 



Total: 1880. 

861,178.618.56 
44,885,896.21 

145,017,002.83 
66,836.005.15 

296,417,521.75 



ToUl: 1890. 

839,991,501.13 
33,498,412.71 

117,423,415.47 
47.483,261.00 

238,396,590.31 



Decrease. 



811,187,117.43 

11,387,482.50 

27,693,587.36 

7,852,744.15 



58,020,931.44 



In most of the states reducing their indebtedness during the decade the reduction has been 
accomplished by applying to the extinguishment of their obligations the revenues not needed for 
current expenses. In a few states, however, the apparent decrease of the debt has arisen from the 
enforced refunding of the old debt into a new one at a discount varying from 20 to 85 per cent, as 
follows : 



STATE. 



Virginia. 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Louisiana 

TenneHsee 



Total. 



Rate of discount. 


1 

, Amount of discount 

1 


20 to 50 


1 83,334,300.00 


60 to 85 


' 7,676,273.00 


50 


4C1 .461 .00 


60 


9,375,067.00 


About 45 


7.676.074.25 




28.523,165.25 



Taking from the amount of decrease in all the states the amount thus arising from the discount in 
refunding and there is left as paid by cash $29,497, 76().19, and the geographical section which includes 
the states named instead of having a decrease of debt of $27,593,587.36, as shown by the statement, 
will have an increase of $929,577.89. 

The amount of debt of the states in 1880 as published in the Reports of the Tenth Census is, to 
a small extent, in excess of tlie amount of bonded debt herein stated, arising from the classification in 
the reports of certain non-negotiable school bonds as bonded debt, they being so reported by the states. 
The bonds appear in this summary as floating debt. 

Very respectfully, 

J. K. UPTON, 

Special Agent on State Finances. 

Robert P. Porter, 

Superintendent of Census^ Washington^ D, C, 
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Census Bulletin. 



No. 8. WASHINGTON, D. C. August 8, 1890. 



MINES AND MINING-SLATE. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
, Washington, D. C, July 28, 1890. 

Recognizing the value of prompt publication of statistics, the followinj^^ report from the 
Division of Mines and Mining, under the charge of Dr. David T. Day, of the United States 
(Geological Survey, is issued as a bulletin. It shows the product of slate during the calendar 
year 1889, as prepared by Dr. William C. Day, special agent in charge of stone The bulletin 
shows also the value of slate, the number of men employed, the wages and other expenses, and 
the capital involved in this industry. 

This statement is exact for the entire country, but is only a brief summary of the more 
important facts which will be published in detail in the complete report. 

The investigation was principally pioneer work. When it was begun, eight months ago, 
there was not even a good list of the producers of slate, and no investigation so complete as even 
the brief results here presented had ever been successfully prosecuted. 




Superintendent of Census, 



PRODUCTION OF SLATE. 



By William C. Day. 



Production. — The total value of all slate produced in the United States in 1889, as shown by 
the following table, is $3,444,863. Of this amount, $2,775,271 is the value of 828,990 squares of 
roofing slate, and $669,592 is the value of slate for all other purposes besides roofing. 

As compared with the statements of the Tenth Census report of 1880 on stone, the roofing 
slate product of 1889 is nearly twice as great in number of squares and in value. A consideration 
of the slate used for purposes other than roofing appears to have been omitted from the Tenth 
Census report. The total value of all slate produced in 1889 is more than twice as great as that 
considered in the Tenth Census. 

According to "Mineral Resources of the United States, 1888," the total number of squares of 
roofing slate produced in that year is 662,400, valued at $2,053,440. 

Distribution of the quarries. — Twelve states at present produce slate. A line drawn on 
the map from Piscataquis county, Maine, to Polk county, Georgia, and approximately following 
the coast outline, passes through all the important slate-producing localities. According to 
amount and value of product, the most important states are, in the order named, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Maine, New York, Maryland, and Virginia. In the remaining six states productive 
operations are of limited extent, and in the case of Arkansas, California, and Utah of very recent 
date. 

Inasmuch as in slate quarrying the initial operations are those of stripping and excavating, 
preliminary to actual output, some time must necessarily elapse before any returns for labor can 
be realized. This explains why the expenses incurred in Arkansas, California, and Utah exceed 
markedly the value of the output in those states. 

The twelve states referred to do not include all those in which merchantable slate is known 
to exist, since discoveries promising good results for the future have been made in a number of 
other states, among which may be specially mentioned Tennessee, where operations of production 
are beginning. 

PRODUCTION OF SLATE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1889. 

BY STATES. 



STATES. 



ArkanmA 

California 

Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mirhignn 

New Jorwey 

New York 

l*enniiylTania 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Total 



Nunilier 

of 
quarries. 



1 
2 

4 

4 

5 

1 

6 

IG 

104 

1 

60 

3 



206 



Number of 

squares 

of ntofing 

Mlate. 



60 

2,604 

3,060 

43,600 

23,100 

3,000 

2,700 

17,167 

474,602 

235,860 
23,457 



828,090 



Total ralua 

of 

roofing 

•late. 



1240 
13,889 
14,860 

214,000 

105,745 

15,000 

10,800 

85,726 

1,636,945 

(a) 

692, 907 
86,070 



Total value 

of slate 

for other 

purpoaea. 



(«) 
(«) 
S480 

(«) 
4,263 

(«) 

125 

44,877 

374,831 

(«) 
246,016 

(a) 



12,775,271 



1669,692 



Total value 

of all alate 

produced. 



1240 

13,889 

15,330 

214.000 

110,008 

15,000 

10,925 

130,60Ci 

2,011,776 

(«) 

8:^8,013 
85,079 



$3,441,863 



Total wafTOB 

paid for 

entire 

product. 



fl,055 

19,927 

11,371 

160,300 

66,267 

12,000 

7,367 

85,797 

1,283,530 

1,700 

494,110 

66,920 



12,209,344 



All other 

expenses in 

addition to 

wages. 



$3,240 
12,160 
2,180 
16,800 
20,177 

(«) 

1.760 

14,242 

445,633 

87,806 
10,326 



1614,324 



Total 
ex pencil of 
producing 

entire 
amount of 

slate. 



$t,295 

32,087 

13,651 

177,100 

85,444 

12,000 

9,127 

10rf,03» 

1,729,163 

1,700 

681,916 

77.246 



$2,823,668 



a None. 



PRODUCTION OF SLATE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1889. 



I5Y STATES— CONTINUKD. 



'I 



lii 



I. 



Arkanias 

GaUfornki 

Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

New JerBey... 

New York 

PonnaylTanla. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Total- 



8TATFj>. 



In land. 



1000 

67,200 

141, 150 

475,000 

297,650 

8,000 

74,150 

185,900 

6,019,157 

18,000 

730,900 

37,684 



CAPITAL INVESTKD. 



In 
building 

and 
flxtun'ii. 



510 

3,000 

1,350 

45,000 

15,500 

50,000 

11,800 

20,830 

268,282 

150 

80,021 

12,696 



97,094,491 



9508,638 



In tools, 

livn stock, 

machinery, 

and 

aapplies on 

hand. 



926 

2,000 

1,600 

65,000 

47,950 

40,000 

12,300 

49,360 

716,873 

200 

229,815 

23,926 



In cash. 



575 

7,800 

11,000 

66,000 

63,000 

5,300 

40,800 

788,690 

1,660 

260,216 

96,796 



Total 
capital. 



9010 

70,000 

LV.,000 

041,(100 

374, rmo 

9i*,<W0 

103, .'*50 

2'jri,1»0 

ti, 823, 002 

20,000 

1,290,961 

170,000 



91.178,938 



91,320,326 



910,012,293 



AVK&AGX NVMDKR OF EMPLOricfl. 



C 

S 

o 



1 
"I" 

1 I 

I 



C 

e a 



<y 



2 

15 



1 
1 

13 
i:i4 

(a) 
38 
6 



2 

15 

15 

141 

109 

1 

27 

154 

1,726 

(a) 

860 

94 



219 



8,143 



B 

d 

ja 



1 

(«) 

(«*) 
16 
10 
2 

2 
200 

(a) 
40 
2 



273 



£ 



S 



s 



3 (a) 

10 1 (n, 



12 

137 

44 

20 

12 

37 

1,243 

4 

344 

89 



2 

(-) 
IS 

(«) 
<-) 

2 
266 

(«) 
29 



1,966 



a None. 



Production of slate by regions. — The above table, by states, shows the geographical 
distribution of the quarries, but in order to conform to the custom observed by slate producers 
the following table, in which the figures are arranged by regions, is presented: 



PRODUCTION OF SLATE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1889. 



■ • 

•i 

I'. 

'«! 
• ■., 



I-: 



I-. 



BY REGIONS. 



1 1 



REGIONS. 



Arkansait 
California 
Maine 



reach Uottoni region, comprising Har- 
ford Ck)., Maryland, and York Co., 
Ponnitylvania. 

Michigan 

New Jerwfj 

Bangor region, PeuoDylvania 

Lehigh r«'piun, Pennsylvania 



Number 

of 
qnarriee. 



Northanifitou Kurd Yuin region, Penn- 
ey Ivan la. 

Pen Argyl region, Pennsylvania.- ._. 

Utali 

Vermont and New York region, rom- 
jtrifling Rutland Ck)., Vermont, ami 
Washington Co., New York. (6) 

Virginia 

Georgia 



Total.. 



■| 



1 

2 

4 
9 

1 

6 

•JO 

4') 

18 

17 

I 

TO 

3 

4 



2f)6 



828, KK) 



NumI>erof 

Hqnaree 

of roofing 

sUte. 

1 
1 


Total value 
,of 
roofing 
slate. 


Total value 
of slate 
for other 
purposes. 


Total value 

of all slate 

produced. 


Total wages 

paid for 

entire 

product. 


All other 

expenses in 

addition to 

wages. 


Total 

ezpcnaea i)f 

prodarlng 

entire 
amount of 

slate. 


60 


1240 


(«) 


1240 


$1,055 


$3,240 


$4,2f»5 


2,504 


13,889 


(a) 


13,889 


19,927 


12,160 


32.087 


43,600 


214,000 


(«) 


214,000 


100,300 


16,800 


. 177,100 


31,068 


142,265 


$4,310 


146,565 


81,065 


2:J,a')9 


105,024 


3,0()0 


16,000 


(a) 


15,000 


12,000 


(«) 


12, (W) 


2,700 


10,800 


125 


10,925 


7,367 


1,700 


9,127 


lf».>, 882 


f.88,258 


118,904 


707,162 


446,273 


207, !»95 


€CA,2GS 


142,164 


477,801 


212,631 


690,432 


390,575 


110,752 


507,327 


4.% 074 


160, 149 


24,446 


l«4,.'i95 


143,969 


3:»,726 


177,605 


112,614 


374,227 


18,803 


3l«,(O0 


280,915 


83,378 


370,293 


(«) 


(«) 


(«) 


(a) 


1,700 


(«) 


1,700 


253,017 


678, r23 


289,893 


968,016 


579,907 


102,018 


081,965 


2:1,457 


K-», ()T9 


(a) 


a"), 079 


66,920 


10, .Tjr, 


77,246 


3,()o0 


14,H50 


480 


iri, 3:w 


11,371 


2, ISO 


13.6f»l 



$2,77.3,271 



$660,592 $3,444,863 $2,209,344 



$014,324 



$2,8(23,668 



a Nonn. 

b InrludiHl in the pntdurtion of iliirt re;rit»n are 7.247 squares of red «lat<', valued at $01,101, taken entirely from qnarri«» in Wn/«hington county. New 
York, the only locality in the country jinxiucing red elate. 



PRODUCTION OP SLATE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1889. 

BY REGIONS— Continued. 



BSGIONa 



ArkuuHui. 



Cklifomla 

Peach Bottom region, comprising Har- 
ford Co., Maryland, and York Ck>., 
Pennsylrania. 

Michigan . 



New Jersey 

Bangor region, Pennflylvania , 
Lehigh region, Pennsylrania . 



Northampton Haxd Vein region, Penn- 
sylTania. 

Pen Argyl region, PennsylTania . ■■■ , . 

Utah 

Vermont and New York region, com- 
priiing Bntland Go., Vermont, and 
Washington, Oo., New York. 

Virginia 

Georgia 



Total 



CAPITAL IKTESTCD. 



In land. 



9500 

67,200 

476,000 

314,146 

8,000 

74,150 

1,431,350 

1,628,140 

736,679 

1,196,393 

18,000 

916,100 

37,684 
141,160 



97,094,491 



In buildings 

and 

fixtures. 



910 

3.000 

46,000 

17,800 

60,000 
11,800 
63,200 
132,607 
62,676 

27,600 

160 

100,851 

12,696 
1,360 



In tools, 

live stock, 

machinery, 

aud 

supplies 

on hand. 



9608,638 



926 

2,000 

65,000 

67,340 

40,000 

12,300 

208,625 

314,377 

70,441 

114,140 

aoo 

279,106 

23,925 
1,600 



91,178,938 



In cash. 



975 

7,800 

66,000 

68,716 

(a) 

6,300 
195.500 
277,969 
112,814 

186,692 

1,650 

'291,015 

96,796 
11,000 



91,320,326 



ATBRAOE MUMBKR OP KMPLOTffi. 



ToUl 
capital. 



9610 
• 70,000 
641,000 
468,000 

98,000 

103,550 

1,888,575 

2,352,993 

972,609 

1,524,826 

20,000 

1,687,131 

170,000 
165,000 



910,042,293 



a 
« 



1 
2 

16 
10 

1 
1 

28 
63 
22 



17 



(a) 



61 

6 
2 



219 




2 

15 

141 

138 

1 

27 

678 

653 

220 

346 

(a) 
1,014 

94 
16 



3,143 



s 



(«) 



16 
13 



2 



(a) 



63 
79 
27 



38 



(a) 



42 



2 



(«) 



273 



I 



3 

10 

137 

63 

20 

12 

422 

427 

164 

231 

4 
381 

89 
12 






(a) 
(a) 

(«) 
16 

(a) 

(a) 
98 
86 
27 

62 

(a) 
31 

26 
2 



1,966 336 



a None. 



It will be observed that these regions do not coincide exactly with states, nor, in the case of 
the Lehigh region, with counties, but in a number of instances they overlap the geographical 
boundaries of state and county; thus, the Peach Bottom region lies both in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and the Lehigh region in Lehigh, Carbon, Berks, and a small portion of 
Northampton counties. 

As shown in the table, the Bangor region, which is entirely within Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, is the most important. This region includes quarries at Bangor, East Bangor, and 
Mount Bethel, Pennsylvania. (The character of the slate produced at Mount Bethel is similar 
to that of the Northampton Hard Vein region.) Included in the Lehigh region, besides Lehigh 
county, Pennsylvania, are a few quarries in Berks and Carbon counties, and a small number in 
Northampton county, on the opposite side of the Lehigh river. 

The Pen Argyl region embraces quarries at Pen Argyl and Wind Gap. 

The Northampton Hard Vein region is specially distinguished on account of the extreme 
hardness of the slate as compared with that produced in other regions of the state. This region 
includes the following localities: Chapman's Quarries, Belfast, Edelman, Seemsville, and 
Treichlers, all in Northampton county. 

Five of the nine quarries included in the Peach Bottom region are in Harford county, 
Maryland, the remaining four being in York county, Pennsylvania. 

The Vermont and New York region includes an extensive slate formation occupying a part 
of the old Champlain Valley lying between the western base of the Green mountains of 
Vermont and the southern trend of the Adirondacks, in New York. The area in which slate 
is actually produced at present is confined to a narrow strip in Washington county. New York, 
and a somewhat wider one lying next to it in Rutland county, Vermont. It extends from 
Castleton, Vermont, on the north, to Salem, New York, on the south, a distance of 35 or 40 
miles, and has a maximum width of six miles, but the average is not more than a mile and a hal£. 
With the exception of red slate, the production of which is at prese\il \vcdl\\.^^ x^^^'^^ccco^'ej^f^ 
county, New York, the general character of the slate m'yenxioTiX. «ai^ '^^'^ "^^"^ ^"^ ''^^ 
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It happens, however, that red slate is produced only in Washington county, New York, this 
being the only locality in the country producing this variety of slate. 

Labor and Wages. — The slate quarry men of the country, and to a considerable extent the 
firms operating the quarries, are either Welsh or of Welsh descent, many of them having learned 
the methods of quarrying slate in the celebrated quarries of Wales. 

The quarries are operated on an average of about 220 days in the year. The idle days are the 
result of rainy weather and holidays. The first day of every itlonth is regarded as a holiday by 
the Welsh quarrymen, and no work is ever done by them on Saturday afternoons. 

The average wages for the entire country paid to foremen or overseers is $2.48 per day; for 
quarrymen and millmen, $1.56; for mechanics, $1.64; for laborers, $1.27, and for boys, $0.76. The 
highest wages are paid in California, while those paid in the most important regions naturally 
approximate more closely the figures above given as the averages. The following figures represent 
the average daily wages paid in Pennsylvania: foremen, $2.25; quarrymen, $1.88; mechanics, 
$1.54; laborers, $1.40, and boys, $0.73. In the Vermont and New York region foremen receive an 
average of $2.65; quarrymen and millmen, $1.77; mechanics, $1.97; laborers, $1.51, and boys, $0.89, 



DIRECTORY OF FIRMS PRODUCING SLATE. 



The following list comprises a directory of the firms at present producing slate in the United 
States. It is arranged alphabetically by states, giving post-office addresses of firms operating^ 
quarries, and also the location of the quarries. It will be observed that in many dases the post- 
I '"•' office address of the headquarters of the firm is remote from the quarry. 

CALIFORNIA. 

, ij I ChiU Bar Slate Co., Placerville, £1 Dorado Co. Quarry, three miles north of Placerville, £1 Dorado Co. 

I 111 California Slate Co., 9 Mission St., San Francisco. Qaarry, Chili Bar, South Fork of the American River, £1 Dorado Go. 

: : DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

. tiji Washington Red Slate Co., 1305 F St., N. W., Washington. Quarry, one-half mile from Middle Qranyilie, WaBhington 

"'^' Co.,N. Y.* 

!b| GEORGIA. 

I Si Georgia Slate Co., Bockmart. Quarry, Rockmart, Polk Co. 

1 ■ J{ W. W. Jones & Co., Rockmart. Quarry, Rockmart, Polk Co. 

t lilji Rockmart Slate Co., Rockmart. Quarry, Rockmart, Polk Co. 

i' H* Southern Slate Co., Rockmart. Quarry, Rockmart, Polk Co. 

(I'll! 

1 "'* MAINE. 



Blanchard Slate Mining Co., Bangor, Penobscot Co. Quarry, Blanchard, Piscataquis Co. 
H. A. Merrill, Bangor, Penobscot Co. Quarry, Brownville, Piscataquis Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Monson Maine Slate Co., 113 Devonshire St., Boston. Quarries, Monson, Piscataquis Co., Me. 
Anniflan Slate Trust, 9 Milk St., Boston. Quarries, Pawlet, Rutland Co., Vt. 

MICHIGAN. 
Michigan Slate Co., Aryon, Baraga Co. Quarries, Arvon, Baraga Co., and twelve miles from L'Ance, Baraga Co. 

MISSOURI. 
T. H. White, 812 South Seventh St., St. Louis. Quarry, Pulaski Co., Ark. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Wind Gap Slate Co., Belvidere, Warren Co. Quarry, one-half mile southwest of Wind Gap, Northampton Co., Pa. 

Jones & Williams, La Fayette, Sussex Co. Quarry, one and one-half miles north of La Fayette, Sussex Co. 

Owens & Rowland, La Fayette, Sussex Co. Quarry, two miles north of La Fayette, Sussex Co. 

Staton & Jones, La Fayette, Sussex Co. Quarry, one and one-fourth miles north of La Fayette, Sussex Co. 

Anthony Mutton Sl Co., Newton, Sussex Co. Quarry, one mile south of Newton, Sussex Co. 

Korth Bangor Slate Co., 41 Camp St., Newark. Quarry, Bangor, Northampton Co., Pa. 



NEW YORK. 

Brockway & Hnghes, Granville, WaBhington Co. Quarry, Pawlet, Rutland Co., Vt. 

Alexander Clayton, Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, one-half mile north of Pawlet, Rutland Co., Vt. 

S. E. Culver &, Co., Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, Rutland Co., Vt., one and one-half miles southeast of 

GranvUle, N. Y. 
Hugh W. Hughes &. Son, Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, one and one-half miles west of Pawlet, Rutland Co., Vt. 
H. K. Kays & Co., Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, Rutland Co., Vt., two miles .southeast of Granville, N. Y. 
Norton Bros., Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, Rutland Co., Vt., one and one-half miles southeast of Granville, N. Y. 
Owen W. Owens' Sons, Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, Rutland Co., Vt., two miles southeast of Granville, N. Y. 
William E. Roberts, Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, one mile north of Granville, Washington Co. 
Warren Slate Co., Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, Rutland Co., Vt., two and one-half miles south of Granville, N. Y. 
Mrs. Grace Williams, Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, one mile north of Granville, Washington Co. 
Hugh J. Williams, Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, Rutland Co., Vt., one and one-half miles from Granville, N. Y. 
Joseph W. Williams, Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, Rutland Co., Vt., two miles southeast of Granville, N. Y. 
Williams & Edwards, Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, Pawlet, Rutland Co., Vt. 
Hiram Ainsworth, Middle Granville, Washington Co. Quarries, near Fair Haven, Vt., and Whitehall, Washington Co., 

N. Y. 
R. R. Jones & Co., Middle Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, one mile north of Middle Granville, Washington Co. 
Mettowee Slate Co., Middle Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, Middle Granville, Washington Co. 
Mettowee Red Slate Co., Middle Granville, Washington Co. Quarries in Middle Granville and Janesville. 
McHenry & Roberts, Middle Granville, Washington Co. Quarry one-half mile from Middle Granville, Washington Co. 
New Boston Red Slate Co., Middle Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, one-half mile from Middle Granville, 

Washington Co. 
Robert B. Pritchard, Middle Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, one-half mile east of Middle Granville, Washington Co. 
Bangor Central Slate Co., 18 Burling Slip, New York City. Quarry, one-half mile east of Bangor, Northampton Co., Pa. 
Columbia Slate Co., 202 Broadway, Now York City. Quarry, Rutland Co., Vt., one mile from Granville, N. Y. 
Penrhyn Slate Co., 101 East Seventeenth St., New York City. Quarry, Middle Granville, Washington Co. 
White Oak Slate Co., 18 Burling Slip, New York City. Quarry, one-half mile southwest of Edelman, Northampton Co., Pa. 
Irving S. Herbert, North Granville, Washington Co. Quarry, East Whitehall, Washington Co. 
C. H. Pierce, Salem, Washington Co. Quarry, one and one-half miles north of Salem. 
John M. Williams, Salem, Washington Co. Quarry, one mile north of Salem. 
Hatch Hill Red Slate Works, White Hall, Washington Co. Quarry, East White Hall, Washington Co. 

OHIO. 

Auld Sc Conger, Cleveland, O. Quarry, Pawlet, Rutland Co., Vt. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

American Bangor Slate Co., Allentown, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one and one-half miles west of Bangor, Northampton Co. 

Star Slate Co., 1047 Hamilton St., Allentown, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one mile west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Acme Slate Co., Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, one mile southeast of Wind Gap, Northampton Co. 

Albert ^Reapcher, Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, one mile west of Johnson ville, Northampton Co. 

Auld, Conger &, Co., Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, Bangor, Northampton Co. 

Bangor Superior Slate Co., Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, one mile east of Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

Columbia Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-half mile east of Bangor, Northampton Co. 

John Keat & Co., Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-half mile east of Bangor, Northampton Co. 

Monarch Slate Co., Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, one mile southeast of Wind Gap, Northampton Co. 

Neif &, Houck, Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, two miles north of Bangor, Northampton Co. 

New York Slate Co., Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, three miles west of Bangor, Northampton Co. 

Northampton Slate Co., Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, one and one-quarter miles north of Bangor, Northampton Co. 

Star Slate Co., Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, one mile east of Bangor, Northampton Co. 

United States Slate Co., Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

West Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Northamptom Co. Quarry, one-half mile east of Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

W. A. Winsboro, Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-half mile east of Bangor, Northampton Co. 

Hughes Slate Co., Belfast, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-quarter mile west of Belfast, Northampton Co. 

Portland Slate Co., Belfast, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-half mile north of Belfast, Northampton Co. 

Beck, Sho.emaker & Roberts, Berlinsville, Northampton Co. Quarry, two miles south of Walnutport, Northampton Co. 

J. T. Jeter <& Co., Bethlehem, Northampton Co. Quarry, three-quarters mile west of Edelman. 

Old Bangor Slate Co., Bethlehem, Northampton Co. Quarry, Bangor, Northampton Co. 

Ryan Slate Co., Bethlehem, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-half mile northwest of Chapman's Quarries, Northampton Co. 

John Lewis, Brodbecks, York Co. Quarry, two miles northeast of Brodbecks, York Co. 

George Bower, Catasauqua, Northampton Co. Quarry, one mile north of Lynnport, Lehigh Co. 

Chapman's Slate Co., Chapman's Quarries, Northampton Co. Quarry, Chapman's Quarries, Northampton Co. 

Keystone Slate Co., Chapman's Quarries, Northampton Co. Quarry, Chapman's Quarries, Northampton Co. 

F. M. Hower, Cherryville, Northampton Co. Quarry, Howerton, Northampton Co. 

W. Griffith & Son, Danielsville, Northampton Co. Quarry, one and one-half miles east of W«AsiaX.'^^'t\.^^^TS>cjwss^^^ 
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Henry Biechy &, Co., DanieUville, Northampton Co. Quarry, ono-half mile east of DanieUville, Northampton Co. 

Henry &, Co., Danielsville, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-half mile east of Danielsville, Northampton Co. 

Eureka Peach Bottom Slate Mining Co., Delta, York Co. Quarry, one mile south of Delta, Harford Co., Md. 

R. L. Jonee &. Co., Delta, York Co. Quarry, West Bangor, York Co. 

Peach Bottom Slate Co. of Harford Co., Md., Delta, York Co. Quarry, one and one-half miles south of Delta, Huford 
Co., Md. 

Susquehanna Slate Co., Delta, York Co. Quarry, in Harford Co., Md., one mile south of Delta, Pa. 

J. Bray, East Bangor, Northampton Co., Quarry, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co., East Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, East Bangor, Northampton Co. 

East Bangor Slate Mining Co., East Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, East Bangor, Northampton Co. 

Seek No Farther Slate Co , East Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, East Bangor, Northampton Co. 

Standard Slate Co., East Bangor, Northampton Co. Quarry, East Bacgor, Northampton Co. 

Bangor Excelsior Slate Co., Booms 8 and 9, Drake's Building, Eastou, Northampton Co. Quarry, Bangor, Northampton Co. 

Chester Slate Co., 700 Walnnt St. , Easton , Northampton Co. Quarry, two and one-half miles west of Bath, Northampton Co 

Easton Slate Co., Easton, Northampton Co. Qnarry, one mile north of Belfast, Northampton Co. 
I Edelman Hard Vein Slate Co., comer Lehigh and Sitgreaves streets, Easton, Northampton Co. Quarry, Edelman, 

Northampton Co. 

Flory &, Lehr Hard Vein Slate Co., Easton, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-eighth mile west of Edelman, Northampton Co. 
' Henry Fulmer, Easton, Northampton Co. Quarry, Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

;i< Northampton Hard Vein Slate Co., Easton, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-half mile south of Edelman, Northampton Co. 

!j Theo. Whitesell, 700 Walnut St., Easton, Northampton Co. Quarry, oue-half mile south of Edelman, Northampton Co. 

ll: Enterprise Slate Co., Lynnport, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-half mile east of Lynnport, Lehigh Co. 

*'^ Jacob K. Henry, Lynnport, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one mile northwest of Lynnport, Lehigh Co. 

i[ A. F. McHose, Lynnport, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one mile north of Lynnport, Lehigh Co. 

Mount Bethel Slate Co., Mount Bethel, Northampton Co. Quarry, Williamsburg, Northampton Co. 
; Kranss i& Sieger, New Tripoli, Lehigh Co. Quiirry, one mile from New Tripoli, Lehigh Co. 

Bonney, Arthur Sc Co., Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. Quarry, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 
I Excelsior Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. Quar*y, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

I William Harding & Co., Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. Quarry, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

Jackson Brothers, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. Quany, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

Jackson Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. Quarry, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

Kitto, Luxon Sc Co., Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. Quarry, one mile east of Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

William Lobb Sc Sons, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. Quarry, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

James H. Simpson &, Son, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. Quarry, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

Stephens, Jackson Sc Co., Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. Quarry, Pen Argyl, Northampton Co. 

Qnarantee Slate Co., 727 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Quarry, one mile northwest of Wanamaker's, Berks Co. 

Jesse B. Kimes, 1822 Filbert St., Philadelphia. Qnarry, two and one-half miles west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Central Slate Co., 1736 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia. Quarry, one-half mile east of Chapman's Quarries, Northampton Co. 

Old Lehigh Slate Co., 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. Quarry, Slatington, Lehigh Co. 
In I Quaker City Slate Co., 906 Filbert St,, Philadelphia. Quarry, one and ono-half miles west of Wanamaker's, Berks Co. 

'•« • Peerless Slate Co., Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. Quarry, one and one-half miles south of Delta, Harford Co., Md. 

; ■ [ Qlobe Hard Vein Slate Co., Portland, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-fourth mile south of Edelman, Northampton Co. 

Jones Slate Co., Pottstown, Montgomery Co. Quarry, one-half mile west of Wind Gap, Northampton Co. 
i i' Hallet Slate Co., Scranton, Lackawanna Co. Quarry, near Polkville, Warren Co., N. J. 

I' Ziegenfuss Slate Co., Seemsville, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-half mile southeast of Seemsville, Northampton Co. 

i Snowden Slate Co., Slateford, Northampton Co. Quarry, one mile north of Slateford, Northampton Co. 

i Paul E. Balliet, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-fourth mile north of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Blue Diamond Slate and Roofing Co., Limited, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-half mile northwest of Slatington, 
Lehigh Co. 
< Carbon Slate Co., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-half mile west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Samuel Caskie, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one and oue-half miles east of Walnutport, Northampton Co. 
i Columbia Slate Co., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one and one-half miles west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Griffith R. Davies, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, five miles northeast of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Ellis Slate Co., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one mile east of Walnutport, Northauiptou Co. 

Evans & Bros., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-half mile north of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Gap Slate Co., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one mile north of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

F. Horlachor, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-eighth mile west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Robert R. Jones & Co., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-half mile west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Kern &. Fuller, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-fourth mile north of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Kuntz &, Smith, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-half mile west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Luzerne Slate Co., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-fourth mile west of Slatedale, Lehigh Co. 

George McDowell &, Co., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one mile west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Meadow Brook Slate Co., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-half mile west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Metropolitan Slate Co.* Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, three miles west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

B. B. Neff dL Son, Slaiiiigton, Lehigh Co. Qoarry, one mile west of Slatedale, Lehigh Co. 
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Joel Neff &, Son, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Qaarry, one mile northwest of Slatington, Lehigh*Co. 

E. D. Peters &, Co., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one mile east of Walnntport, Northampton Co. 

Saegersvllle Slate Quarry and Manufacturing Co., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, four miles west of Slatington, L«high Co. 

Slatington Slate Co., Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Unger &, Steckel, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Washington Slato Co., Slatington, Lohigh Co. Quarry, one-fourth mile west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

David Williams, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one mile east of Walnutport, Northampton Co. 

Morris E. Williams, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one-half mile west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

O. T. Williams &. Son, Slatington, Lehigh Co. Quarry, one mi^e west of Slatington, Lehigh Co. 

Auer & Beck, Treichlers, Northampton Co. Quaixy, one mile west of Treichler8\ Northampton Co. 

Boyer, Beck &, Son, Treichlers, Northampton Co. Quarry, near Treichlers' station, Northampton Co. 

B. Baymond Jones, Walnutport, Northampton Co. Quarry, one mile east of Walnutport, Northampton Co. 

Sterling Slate Co., Walnutpoi-t, Northampton Co. Quarry, one mile east of Walnutport, Northampton Co. 

Griffith G. Williams <& Co., Walnutport, Northampton Co. Quarry, one mile east of Walnutport, Northampton Co. 

Allentown Slate Co., Wanumaker's, Berks Co. Quarry, one and one-half miles northwest of Wanamaker's, Berks Co. 

Big Red Slate Co., Wanamaker's, Lehigh Co. Quarry, two miles northwest of Wanamaker's, Berks Co. 

E. W. Evans & Co., West Bangor, York Co. Quarry, West Bangor, York Co. 
John E. Williams <& Co., West Bangor, York Co. Quarry, West Bangor, York Co. 

Harding, Beimel &, Co., Wind Gap, Northampton Co. Quarry, one-half mile west of Wind Gap, Northampton Co. 
Tofk and Peach Bottom Slate Mfg Co., York, York Co. Quarry, three-quarter mile south of Delta, Harford Co., Md. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
A. Deslauriers, Sabine St., Providence. Quarry, Blanchard, Piscataquis Co., Me. 

UTAH. 

F. W. C. Hathenbuck, Prove City, Utah Co. Quarry, one and one-quarter miles east of Prove City, Utah Co. 

VERMONT. 

J. J. Jones, Castleton, Bntland Co. Quarry, two and one-half miles north of Castletoii, Bntland Co. 

Coalman &, Westcott, Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, one-quarter mile northeast of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 

Eureka Slate Quarries, Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, Poultney, three miles soutl^ of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 

Fair Haven Marble and Marbleized Slate Co., Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, Fair Haven, Butland Co. 

Francis & Thomas, Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, south of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 

Goodwin, Metcalf &, Co., Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, two miles east of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 

Hazard Slate Co., Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, two miles north of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 

Hughes, Evans &. Co., Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, North Poultney, three miles from Poultney Village, Butland Co. 

Benjamin Lewis &, Co., Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, one mile southeast of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 

Lloyd & Jones, Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, North Poultney, two and one-half mile» south of Fair Haven. 

Butland Co. 
Richard E. Lloyd, Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, North Poultney, two and one-half miles south of Fair Haven, 

Butland Co.* 
William E. Lloyd Slate Co., Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, North Poultney, three miles north of Poultney, Butland Co. 
Iftinogue &, Greer, Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, Poultney, two and one-half miles north of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 
JoneSy Owens &, Co., Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, one mile southeast of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 
Owen J. Pierce & Co., Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, Castleton, two miles east of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 
Boberts & Owens, Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, one-half mile southeast of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 
Hatch Hill Slate Works, Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, two miles north of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 
H. H. Vail, Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, Poultney, one and one-half miles from Fair Haven, Butland Co. 
Welsh Slate Co., Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, North Poultney, three miles from Poultney, Butland Co. 
J. W. Williams &, Co., Fair Haven, Butland Co. Quarry, two miles north of Fair Haven, Butland Co. 
Billings Slate and Marble Co., Hydeville, Butland Co. Quarry, two miles north of Hydeville, Butland Co. 
Bolger Bros., Hydeville, Butland Co. Quarry, Castleton, one mile south of Hydeville, Butland Co. 
Eastern Slate Co., Hydeville, Butland Co. Quarry, North Poultney, Butland Co. 
R. Hanger Slate Works, Hydeville, Butland Co. Quarry, Hydeville, Butland Co. 
LaKe Bomoseen Slate Co., Hydeville, Butland Co. Quarry, Hydeville, Butland Co. 
N. A. Litchfield, Hydeville, Butland Co. Quarry, Coosville, Butland Co. 

Thomas Quinn, Hydeville, Bntland Co. Quarry, Blissville, one mile south of Hydeville, Butland Co. 
Richard W. Rowland, Hydeville, Butland Co. Quarry, Blissville, one mile south of Hydeville, Butland Co. 
Trojan Slate Co., Hydeville, Butland Co. Quarry, one mile south of Castleton, Butland Co. 
^A^mm Slate and Tile Co., Northfield, Washington Co. Quarry, Northfleld, Washington Co. 
Bnokeye Slate Co., Poultney, Butland Co. Quan*y, two and one-half miles southeast of Poultney, Butland Co. 
J. W. D. Deane, Poultney, Butland Co. Quarry, two and one-half miles south uf roultuey^ RwUsai^ v:>^« 
Sdwaxda dc Williams, Poultney, Rutland Co. Quarry, three miles soutU ot VoxiVVu^^ ^^M\\^\v^d>. 
Etuis A ThomaB, Poultney, Butland Co. Quarry, two miles BoutUeaAt oH^ovAtue^ ,^\i\\asA^^% 
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Griffith &, Nathaniel y Poultuey, Rutland Co. Quarry , three miles southeast of Poultney, Rutland Co. 

Jones, Griffith Sc Williams, Poultney, Rutland Co. Quarry, one mile southeast of Poultney, Rutland Co. 

New Empire Slate Co., Poultney, Rutland Co. Quarry, two miles south of Poultney, Rutland Co. 

John J. Owens, Poultney, Rutland Co. Quarry, throe miles south of Poultney, Rutland Co. 

G. Parker & Son, Poultney, Rutland Co. Quarry, two miles west of Poultney, Rutland Co. 

Parry <& Jones, Poultney, Rutland Co. Quarry, three miles south of Poultney, Rutland Co. 

Poultney Slate Co., Poultney, Rutland Co. Quarry, three miles south of Poultney, Rutland Co. 

John W. Roberts &, Co., Poultney, Rutland Co. Quarry, three miles south of Poultney, Rutland Co. 

S. C. Dennisou, West Pawlet, Rutland Co. Quarry, one-quarter mile north of West Pawlet, Rutland Co. 

Thomas K. Griffith, West Pawlet, Rutland Co. Quarries, one-quarter mile northeast of West Pawlet, Rutland Co., and 

two miles north of West Pawlet. 
Owen R. Jones Sc Co., West Pawlet, Rutland Co. Quarry, two miles north of West Pawlet, Rutland Co. 
Rising Su Nelson, West Pawlet, Rutland Co. Quarry, West Pawlet, Rutland Co. 

VIRGINIA. 

John R. Williams & Co., Arvonia, Buckingham Co. Quarry, Arvonia, Buckingham Co. 
.J. J. Iiol>erts & Co., Ore Banks, Buckingham Co. Quarry, Ore Banks, Buckingham Co. 
Virginia Slate Co., Lynchburg, Campbell Co. Quarry, three miles north of Rope Ferry, Amherst Co. 
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MANUFACTURES-PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 

Washington, D. C, August 20, 1890. 

Under the act entitled " An act to provide for taking the Eleventh and subsequent censuses," 
approved March 1, 1889, the collection of statistics of iron and steel was intrusted to Dr. William M. 
Sweet, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. In the issuing of this bulletin, which presents the full returns 
of the production of pig-iron during the year ended June 30, 1890, the Division of Manufactures, in 
charge of Mr. Frank R. Williams, shows commendable promptitude. 

The production of pig-iron during the year named aggregated 9,579,779 tons (of 2,000 pounds to 
the ton), as compared with 3,781,021 tons produced during the census year of 1880 and 2,052,821 
tons during the census year of 1870. 

It will be gratifying to notice the great strides which the southern states have made in the 
manufacture of pig-iron since 1880, the total product in that year being 350,436 tons, as against 1,780,909 
tons in 1890. The decade has brought about the most marked change in rank in this industry in the 
state of Alabama, which in 1880 occupied tenth place, with an output of 62,336 tons, and which now, 
in 1890, obtains third place, with an output of 890,432 tons, an increase of more than 1,328 per cent 
over the production of 1880. 

The development of the manufacture of pig-iron in the United States during the ten years from 
1880 to 1890 has been phenomenal, and at the present rate of increase in production this country is 
destined soon to become the leading producer of pig-iron in the world, possibly reaching this distinction 
in the calendar year 1890. During the calendar year 1889 the production of pig-iron by Great Britain, 
which has annually produced more pig-iron than any other country, is shown by official statistics to 
have been 9,321,563 tons of 2,000 pounds. It will be seen from these figures that the quantity of 
pig-iron produced by the United States during the census year 1890 was 258,216 tons in excess of the 
production of Great Britain during the calendar year 1889. No statistics are available for the output 
of pig-iron by Great Britain during the twelve months ended June 30, 1890, so that comparisons 
can not be made for the same period as that covered by the census statistics. 
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MANUFACTURES-PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON. 



BY DB. WILLIAM M. SWEET. 



The production of pig-iron during the year ended June 30, 1890, was the largest in the history of 
the iron industry of this country, amounting to 9,579,779 tons of 2,000 pounds, as compared with 
3,781,021 tons produced during the census year 1880 and 2,052,821 tons during the census year 1870, 
From 1870 to 1880 the increase in production amounted to 1,728,200 tons, or nearly 85 per cent, while 
fix)m 1880 to 1890 the increase was 5,798,758 tons, or over 153 per cent. The following table shows the 
production of pig-iron in the various sections of the country in the census years 1870, 1880, and 1890, 
in tons of 2,000 pounds, including castings made direct from the furnace. The statistics for 1870 and 
1880 are for the census years ended May 31, but for 1890 they cover the year ended June 30. 



DISTRICTS. 


TON8 


OF 2,000 POUNDS. 


Year ended 
May 31, 1870. 


Year ended 
May 81, 1880. 


Year ended 
June 90, 1890. 


New England StAtes 


84,471 

1,311,649 

184,540 

522,161 


80,957 

2,401,098 

850,486 

996,335 

8,200 


83,781 
5,216,501 
1,780,909 
2,522,851 

26,147 


Middle States 


Southern States 


Western States 


Far Western States 






Total 


2,062,821 


8,781,021 


9,579,779 





From the above it will be seen that the pig-iron industry of New England has been practically 
stationary during the past twenty yeai-s, while during the same period, and especially since 1880, there 
has been a wonderful development of the manufacture of pig-iron in all other sections of the country. 

In the census year 1880 the pig-iron industry was located in 24 states and 1 territory, but pig-iron 
was produced in only 22 states, the furnaces in Minnesota, North Carolina, and Utah being idle 
in that year. In the census year 1890 there were 25 states which contained completed blast furnaces, 
and pig-iron was made in that year in each of these states, except Minnesota. Since 1880 the 
manufacture of pig-iron has been abandoned in Vermont and Utah, and during the same period 2 
states, viz., Colorado and Washington, have engaged in its production. In the census year 1880 
Minnesota contained one charcoal furnace, but it was not in operation in that year, and was abandoned 
in 1888. In the census year 1890 a large coke furnace was under construction in that state, but it 
was not completed until near the close of the year, and consequently had no product to report. 
California does not appear among the pig-iron producing states in either 1880 or 1890. A charcoal 
furnace was completed and put in operation in that state in 1881, but it has made no pig-iron since 
1886, and is practically abandoned. 

The relative rank of the various states is seen to have undergpnA iskAsx^ ^:3ca3Si5^siik ^sa^ssfc "sa^s^^- 



Pennsylvania still retains its leadership as the producer of about one-half of the pig-iron that is annually 
made in the United States, producing 61 per cent of the total production in the census year 1 880 and 
over 49 per cent in 1890. Ohio was second in rank in both 1880 and 1890, the output of pig-iron in 
the former year being over 14 per cent of the total production in the United States, and in the latter 
year over 13 per cent. Alabama, which occupied tenth place in 1880, with an output of 62,336 tons? 
is now the third largest producer of pig-iron, the production of this state in 1890 amounting to 
890,432 tons, an increase of more than 1,328 per cent over the production of 1880. Illinois, which 
was seventh in rank in 1880, is fourth in 1890 ; and New York, which was third in 1880, occupies 
fifth place in 1890. Virginia, which was seventeenth in rank in 1880, is now sixth ; while Tennessee 
has gone from thirteenth to seventh place. 

The following table gives the production of pig-iron by states, in tons of 2,000 pounds, including 
castings made direct from the ftirnace, during the census years 1880 and 1890, with the number 
of completed furnace stacks at the close of each year, the relative rank of each state, and its 
percentage of the total production : 






« 
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RANK. 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2l) 

21 

22 

28 

34 

25 



flTATBB AVD TKRBI- 
TORIHB. 



Completed 

fbmaoe 

Btaekfl. 



Pennsylvania... 

Ohio 

New York 

New Jersey 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Missouri 

West Virginia.. 

Alabama 

Maryland 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Virginia 

.Massachusetts . 

Oregon 

Maine — 

Texas 

Vermont 

Minnesota. 

North Oarolina 
Utah 

Total 



YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1880. 



260 

108 

57 

20 

27 

14 

10 

17 

11 

15 

22 

22 

21 

10 

8 

4 

81 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 



681 



Production 

of pig-iron 

in tons. 



1,980,811 

548,712 

813,368 

157,414 

119,586 

118,282 

96,468 

96,060 

80,060 

62,386 

59,664 

58,108 

47,873 

23,000 

18,779 

18,237 

17,906 

9,543 

3,200 

2,015 

1,400 

620 



Percentage 

of total 
production. 



03,781,021 



51.06 
14.51 
8.29 
4.16 
8.16 
8.13 
2.52 
2.51 
2.12 
1.65 
1.58 
1.54 
1.27 



2.51 



100.00 



KAITK. 



1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



STATES. 



Pennsylvania. . . 

Ohio 

Alabama. 

Illinois 

New York 

VirginU 

Tennessee 

Michigan 

Wisconsin.. 

New Jersey 

West VirginU.. 

Missouri 

Maryland 

Kentucky 

Oeorgia 

Connecticut 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Texas 

Oregon 

Massachusetts. . . 

Washington 

Maine 

North Carolina. 
Minnesota 



Completed 

Aimaoe 

stacks. 



YEAR Bia>ED JUNE 80, 1890. 



Total. 



224 

71 

48 

15 

87 

81 

19 

26 

10 

18 

5 

8 

14 

6 

5 

8 

2 

2 



562 



Production 

of pig-iron 

in tons. 



4,712,511 

1,802,290 

890,432 

674,506 

850,O«6 

802,447 

290,747 

224,908 

210,087 

145,040 

106,764 

99,181 

96,246 

44,199 

85,747 

21,700 

12,949 

11,470 

8,960 

8,411 

8,381 

4,787 

8,700 

8,377 



69,579,779 



Percentage 

of total 
production. 



40.19 
18.99 
9.29 
7.04 
8.75 
3.16 
8.04 
2.35 
2.19 
1.51 
1.14 
1.04 
1.00 



1.71 



100.00 



a Includes 4,229 tons of castings made direct fh>m Aimaoe. 



b Includes 9,929 tons of castings made direct from ftirnace. 



Notwithstanding the fact that the production of pig-iron has increased from 3,781,021 tons of 
2,000 pounds in 1880 to 9,579,779 tons in 1890, the total number of completed furnaces has decreased 
during the ten years from 681 to 562. Many furnaces which were in the active list in 1880 have 
since been abandoned, owing to their inability to profitably compete with the larger, better located, 
and more modem furnaces of the present day. The majority of these abandoned furnaces were of 
small capacity, and were able to produce and market pig-iron only during periods of great demand and 
consequent high prices, while the large number of new and improved furnaces which have been built 
during recent years, and which are favorably located for the supply of materials at low cost and within 
easy access to market, have now made the operation of these antiquated furnaces unremunerative eveHi 
in periods of great activity. 



Pennsylvama shows a decrease of 45 furnaces from 1880 to 1890, and during the same period the 
total number of furnaces in Ohio has decreased by 32. These figures, however, merely exhibit the net 
decrease in the number of furnaces, as many large bituminous coal and coke furnaces have been erected 
during this period in these as well as in other states to take the place of small stacks abandoned. Since 
1880 there have been 282 furnaces abandoned in the United States, owing either to unfiivorable location 
or to give place to larger iemd more modem plants, while during the same period 163 new furnaces have 
been built, in addition to a large number of plants that have been remodeled and new machinery added. 

At the close of the census year 1890 the total number of blast furnaces which were active or likely 
to be some day active was 662, of which 169 were anthracite or anthracite and coke fiimaces, 253 coke 
and bituminous coal furnaces, and 140 charcoal furnaces. Of the total number of furnaces at the 
close of 1880 there were 229 anthracite or anthracite and coke furnaces, 195 coke and bituminous coal 
furnaces, and 257 charcoal furnaces. In the decade from 1880 to 1890 there is seen to have been a 
decrease of 60 in the number of anthracite or anthracite and coke furnaces, a decrease of 117 in the 
number of charcoal furnaces, and an increase of 58 in the number of coke and bituminous coal furnaces. 

Of the 562 completed furnaces at the close of the census year 1890 there were 338 in blast, of which 110 
were anthracite or anthracite and coke furnaces, 165 coke and bituminous coal furnaces, and 63 charcoal 
furnaces. The number of furnaces building at the date mentioned was 39, of which 9 were in Virginia, 
7 in Alabama, 5 in Pennsylvania, 4 in Illinois, 3 each in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Michigan, 2 in 
in Maryland, and 1 each in Georgia, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

One of the most noticeable features in the growth of the manufacture of pig-iron in this country 
during the past decade is the development of the blast-furnace industry of the southern states. In 
1880 the South had already commenced to appreciate the value of the extensive deposits of iron ore 
and coal within her borders and to realize the superior advantages which she possessed for the cheap 
production of pig-iron, owing to the close proximity to each other of these materials, and a number of 
large coke furnaces were built in that year and the few succeeding years. The greatest activity, 
however, in undertaking new furnace plants was in 1887, during which year 5 new furnaces were blown 
in and 25 others were under construction. There has been but little abatement in this activity to the 
present time. 

The following table shows the production of pig-iron in the southern states during the census years 
1880 and 1890 in tons of 2,000 pounds, with the percentage of increase or decrease of each state since 1880 : 



9TAT18. 



Alabama 

Qeorgpa. 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

North Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virgfinia 

West Virginia... 



Year ended 
May 31, 1880. 



Year ended 
June 90, 1890. 



Tons. 
62,336 
23,099 
58,108 
59,661 



Total 



47,873 

1,400 

17,906 

80,050 



Tons. 

890,432 

35,747 

44,199 

96,246 

3,377 

290,747 
8,960 

302,447 

106,764 



350.436 



1,780,909 



Peroeutoge 

of increase 

in 1890. 



1,328.44 
54.76 



61.31 



507.33 

539.29 

1,589.08 

35.H7 

406.20 



Percentage 

of decrease 

in 1890. 



23.94 



The greatest activity in the developm3nt of the southern pig-iron industry during the past decade 
is seen to have been in Alabama. This state produced in the census year 1890 one-half of all the 
pig-iron made in the South, and was only exceeded in production in the United States by Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. Virginia and Tennessee now occupy, respectively, second and third places among the 
pig-iron producing states of the South. Prior to the census year 1890 Tennessee was the second leading 
manufacturer of pig-iron in that section, but the activity which has been noticeable during the past few 
years in Virginia in the erection of new furnaces has placed this state next to Alabama among 
southern states in the quantity of pig-iron produced. In 1880 West Virginia was the leadia%,>g«w5i»R55st 
of pig-iron in the South, but in 1890 it was fourth in rank. TVv^ xcL^xixsL^^ajKiX^xt^ Qjl^v^\s««^\si."^i^Kctoi^SK?^ 
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and Georgia has been practically stationary during the past decade, and prior to the census year 1890 
but little progress had been made by Texas. Two charcoal furnaces were building in that state in the 
census year 1890, both of which were completed but not blown in at the close of that year. All of the 
furnaces in North Carolina, seven in number, were idle in 1880, and since that year very little activity 
has been shown in the erection of new works, while the seven furnaces referred to have either been 
abandoned or are now classed as long-inactive furnaces. The only active furnace in that state at the 
present time was built at Cranberry in 1884 to smelt the ores of the Cranberry district, using charcoal as 
fuel ; but during the latter part of the census year 1890 this furnace used coke as fuel. With the 
exception of West Virginia and Maryland, nearly all the pig-iron made in the Bouth is produced from 
southern ores, and of the quantity produced by the use of mineral fuel much the larger part is made 
from southern coke. Most of the pig-iron made in West Virginia is produced from Lake Superior 
ores. In Maryland the recent building of four large coke furnaces by the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
at Sparrow's Point, near Baltimore, to smelt iron ores from Cuba, has suddenly brought this state more 
prominently forward as a manufacturer of pig-iron. Two of the furnaces were blown in during the 
census year 1890, and of the other two one is completed and ready for operation. 

In the six western states which produced pig-iron in the census years 1880 and 1890 there is also 
seen to have been a large increase in the production. The following table gives the quantity of pig-iron, 
in tons of 2,000 pounds, made by each of these states in the years named, with the percentage of increase 
or decrease in 1890 : 



9TATEB. 



Year ended Year ended 
May 81, 1880. Lfunc 30, 1890. 



Illinois , 

Indiana .... 
Michigan.. 
Miasouri.... 

Ohio 

Wisoousin. 



TOHM. 

96,468 

18,287 

119,686 

96,000 

648,712 

U8,282 



Total 



996,836 



Tona. 
674,806 

U,470 
224,906 

99,131 

1,302,299 

210,037 



2,622,361 



Percentage 

of inoreaae 

in 1890. 



606.68 



88.07 

4.29 

137.34 

77.57 



103.42 



Percentage 

of decrease 

in 1890. 



37.11 



The following table shows the production of pig-iron in the United States, in tons of 2,000 pounds, 
in the census years 1880 and 1890, arranged according to the fuel used, with the percentage of increase 
or decrease in production in 1890 : 



FUEL USED. 



Anthracite alone 

\ Mixed anthracite coal and coke 



Coke and bituminous coal .... 

Charcoal 

Castings direct from fUmacc. 



Total 



Year ended 
May 31, 1880. 


Year ended 
June 30, 1890. 


Percentage 

of increase 

in 1890. 


Percentage 1 

of decrease 

in 1890. 

i 


Tons. 
1,112,736 

713,932 
1,515,107 


Tons. 
323,258 
1,879,096 




70.96 


1fi3.20 




6,711,974 343.00 




435,018 


666,520 
9,929 


50.60 
134.78 


i 


4.229 




• ,aw«r 




3,781,021 


9,579,779 


153.36 







The foregoing jBgures clearly exhibit the important part that bituminous coal and coke have taken 
in the growth of the pig-iron industry since 1880. The larger proportion of the production of pig-iron 
credited to these fiiels is made from coke alone. A few furnaces use raw bituminous coal only, and their 
production is included in the total for coke and bituminous coal. In the use of anthracite coal alone 
as a blast-furnace fuel there is seen to have been a marked decrease since 1880, while the production 
of pig-iron with mixed anthracite coal and coke has more than doubled. 

The following table gives the production of pig-iron, in tons of 2,000 pounds, exclusive of castings 



made direct from the fnmace, in each pig-iron producing state daring the census year ended May 31, 
1880, and for the year ended June 30, 1890, according to the kind of foel used : 
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year«id«l 
M.y3i,IS8U. 


ASD ■IXKIl 

Year coded 
lunea*. 1890 

Tfnt. 


Yesrendt'd 

H«yai,l880. 


JonSXiwa 


rHABCOAL 

Y«r ended 
Ufty3l,18Ba. 

se.iw 


1 TOTAL P>0 

Ytmr ended ' Year ended 
J«„eS0.1M«..M.y3l,l««. 

IV™. 1 Ton,. 

Ke.vtn sz,n6 


liinei»?18S0. 




S7,SI2 


TbM. 

T8S,3l« 










'**''" 




18,779 


lo!fl7S 


18,T7» 

la.im 

IS, 408 

SS.OIS 
2,015 

50,044 
0.543 








la.** 

38.018 
1T.7S7 
V.HO 


23.0n 
«J4,S0B 

11.470 


33,747 




«M» 







2.01S 

S.llU 
lis .BOO 












S.OOD 
S.TW) 
14.000 
8.S8I 

m.8i7 


' 










mm 




..«» 


a.uB 






:» 






l£Sr!!l 


























™.« 


0,781 


ie.iu 


as,M7 




_ -. . ™. ,. ~ .. .„ 




„ " 


313,306 




w *™*^ 


IU[,» 




128.070 
I,WJ,SM 


a.<77 

SI .074 
3,TO 


W.M8 

1,800 
21,807 

51,413 
7,liW 










m.m 


547,701 

i,aa,tm 

47.733 










1^411 1 l,Ha.M 


B7S.BM 


».M7.aH 






' ■ 






7150 


















«0 




17,780 








" 


B.aa> 


aH,HB 


7.W0 
4.787 














78,BT 


108,73* 

m.eag 


1.S1B 












89.038 

sw.aao 


















M,»M.3M 


i.sia,io7 


fl,71<,97* 
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The following statement gives the production of pig-iron, including furnace castings, in the 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio during the census year 1890, in tons of 2,000 pounds: 



Pcnuaylvauia: 

I^lilBbV&lley 

Behuyl kill 'Valley 

Ilppor8UBquoll«nnaV«lle7.... 

lAwer Siuquehuinn Valley... 

Junlala Volley 

j Shenango Valley 

I Altcshen 



Kind or fuel used. 



Pig-Ire 



Coke and bitumino 



I MlRwlIflneoiia 

' All hirnaeca in Ihe Mate ui 



I Hani^nff Rock ' diarooa]. 

HangingRock ' Cokeandbitun 

; Mahoning Valley Cokeandbllua 

] Hocking Valle)'-. Coke and bllun 



elnoludeel5,mtoHBot5Vf\toav™*M«A»Vi^wi«*>™***™**"* 



k 
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In Pennsylvania the Lehigh Valley includes the counties of Lehigh, Northampton, Bucks, and 
Carbon ; the Schuylkill Valley the counties of Schuylkill, Berks, Montgomery, Chester, Delaware, and 
that part of Lebanon county which immediately adjoins Berks county ; the Upper Susquehanna Valley 
the counties of Columbia, Northumberland, Lackawanna, Montour, Union, and that part of Perry 
county lying along the Susquehanna river ; the Lower Susquehanna Valley the counties of York, 
Dauphin, Lancaster, Cumberland, and all that part of Lebanon county not included in the Schuylkill 
Valley ; the Juniata Valley the counties of Centre, Blair, Mifflin, Bedford, Huntingdon, and that part 
of Perry county drained by the Juniata river; the Shenango Valley the counties of Mercer and 
Lawrence ; and the miscellaneous district the furnaces in Cambria, Cameron, Westmoreland, Fayette, 
Armstrong, and Clarion counties. 

In Ohio the Hanging Bock district embraces the counties of Scioto, Jackson, and Lawrence ; Uie 
Mahoning Valley the counties of Mahoning and Trumbull ; the Hocking Valley the counties of Hocking, 
Perry, and Athens ; and the miscellaneous district the counties of Belmont, Columbiana, Cuyahoga, 
Tuscarawas, Franklin, Jefferson, and Muskingum. 

The production of Bessemer pig-iron in the United States during the census year 1890, which is 

i included in the figures of total production of pig-iron, amounted to 4,233,372 tons. Of this quantity 

! I Pennsylvania made 2,567,813 tons ; Illinois, 616,659 tons ; Ohio, 526,654 tons ; New York, 174,574 

I ; tons; West Virginia, 101,178 tons; Maryland, 77,754 tons; Missouri, 68,629 tons; Wisconsin, 43,728 

tons; New Jersey, 41,479 tons, and all other states a total of 14,904 tons. Of the total production 

of Bessemer pig-iron in Pennsylvania in the census year 1890 the Lehigh Valley produced 257,844 

tons; the Schuylkill Valley, 148,026 tons; the Upper Susquehanna Valley, 132,886 tons; the Lower 

I ^ Susquehanna Valley, 493,288 tons ; the Juniata Valley, 23,378 tons ; the Shenango Valley, 298,792 

tons ; Allegheny county, 995,721 tons, and the remainder of the state, 217,848 tons. Of the total 

production of Bessemer pig-iron in Ohio in the census year 1890 the Mahoning Valley produced 

96,605 tons ; the Hocking Valley, 29,453 tons, and the remainder of the state, 400,596 tons. 

The production of spiegeleisen in the census year 1890, which is included in the figures of total 
? . production of pig-iron, amounted to 149,959 tons, as compared with 12,875 tons produced in the 

[; I census year 1880. Four states made spi(^oleisen in 1890, viz.. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
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and Colorado, while in 1880 only New Jersey and Pennsylvania were engaged in its manufacture. 
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MINES AND MINING-QUICKSILVER. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, August i, 1890. 

Recognizing the value of prompt publication of statistics, the following bulletin is issued, 
showing the statistics of quicksilver at the Eleventh Census, as prepared by Hon. J. B. Randol, 
special agent in charge of that subject, under the supervision of Dr. David T. Day, of the United 
States Geological Survey, and si)ecial census agent in charge of mines and mining. The bulletin 
also shows the value of the quicksilver, the wages and other expenses, and the capital required 
for this product. This statement is only a brief summary of the more important facts which will 
be published in the complete report. 

No similar statement concerning quicksilver was published at the Tenth Census; therefore 
comparisons can not be made. A table is given, however, showing the total prochict of quicksilver 
of the world, and also the product of the United States in each year since the industry was first 
established. 
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QUICKSILVER MINES AND REDUCTION WORKS. 



BY J. B. RANDOL. 



During the calendar year 1889 there were 26,464 flasks, or 2,024,496 pounds, or 1,012 short tons 
of quicksilver produced in California. About 20 flasks, less than $1,000 in value, were produced in 
Oregon. The product is notably less than the usual yield. In 1.S88, 33,250 flasks were produced. 

Establishments. — In the following table, under the heading of productive mines and furnaces, 
is included every establishment in the United States where cinnabar ore is known to have been 
mined and quicksilver produced therefrom to the amount of S'jOoo or more during the period 
under review. The unproductive mines and furnaces include establishments the stoppage of 
which was caused, among other reasons, by litigation, by low prices for quicksilver and the 
consequent unprofitable results for the time being, or by lack of suflicient capital and experience 
to pursue a hazardous industry. It is considered probable that all of those establishments 
now closed and unproductive will resume work when higher and more remunerative prices for 
quicksilver can be obtained. 

The productive mines and furnaces, with few exceptions, were operated continuously 
throughout the year, omitting holidays and Sundays. 



LOCATION AND NUMBER OF ALL THE QUICKSILVEK ESTABLISHMENTS— KY 

STATES AND COUNTIES. 



I'RDMHTIVE. 



KON-PROIHTCTIVI:. 



8TATK8. 



COUNTIKK. 



Blinex. 



Ckllforni* — ' Lako 



(* 
(( 
It 

K 
(( 
(I 
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Hercod 

Kafia 

San Benito. 
S&uta Clara. 

Sonoma 

Siskiyou 



Furnaces. 

12 

(a) 

12 

3 

7 
o 



Mint'8. 



FnrnnctfH. 



Trinity. 



Oragon 



Douglas . 



Totol. 



11 



3C 
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1 
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(«) 


3 
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3 
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a One retort. 



The productive mines and active furnaces employed 937 operatives, of whom 416 were 



engaged on surface work and 521 were employed underground. The other mines and furnaces 
employed 24 men, making a total of 961 employes, as shown in the following table : 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYfiS. 



Total nndargroni 



ll'll 



Production sTATisTrcs.^Of 95-7 '4 to"*' (2,000 pounds each) of cinnabar ore mined, 92,964 
tons were roasted, prodiicinji 26,464 flasks of quicksilver, each containing a standard quantity of 
76^^ pounds avoirdupois. Of the eleven establishments working ore, one reported only zoo tons 
produced and worked in retorts, with an average yield nf 2.295 P*^'" cent, the highest percentage 
returned. The lowest average yield was 0.286 per cent, and the average percentage yield in 
quicksilver for all the ore roasted was 1.088. The largest quantities of ore produced and roasted 
were respectively 28,007 ^otl 28,887 tons, and the quantity of quicksilver produced at the several 
works ranged from 120 up to 13,100 flasks. The following table exhibits the quantity of ore 
produced and roasted in i88g, the number of flasks of quicksilver produced, and the percentage 
of yield ; 



YIELD OK QUICKSILVEK FROM 0KE8 KOASTED IN J889. 
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Expenditures. — The following table shows the value of supplies of all kinds consumed 
during the year 1889; "the aggregate of all wages pai.d;" total of all other expenditures for 



mines and works, including rent, taxes, etc.* number of flasks of quicksilver produced, and 
average cost per flask : 

EXPENDITURES IN THE PRODUCTION OF QUICKSILVER IN 1889. 



1 

NUMBXB 

or Value of all 

ESTABLUM- BUppliOB. 
MBNTO. 


Aggregate 
of all wages. 

$104,605 

8,060 

20,936 

12,591 

43,241 

47,208 

25,352 

2,250 

27,546 

304,341 

30,156 


Total of all 

other 
oxpendituruei. 

S760 


Kumber of 

flasks 

quicksilver 

produced. 


Average cost 
per flask. 

S34.63 

(^) 
31. 95 

21.66 

28.73 

31.40 

65.74 

31.25 

31.36 

31.87 

37.90 


1 163,567 
1 5.976 


4,500 


* 


a4,000 
4,000 
9,564 

21,973 
9,034 
1,500 
3,114 

86,428 

20,467 


750 
1,000 
1,042 
2,5<J7 
2,167 


804 

812 

1,874 

2,283 

554) 

120 

980 

13,100 

1,345 




79 

26,826 

359 


11 219,622 


626,289 


35,490 


26,464 


33.31 

1 

1 



a Estimated ; correct amount uuobtainable. 

b Ore mined, but none roasted, and therefore omitted in average cost per flask. 

From the above table it will be seen that at eleven active establishments there were expended 
$219,622 for supplies, $626,289 for wages, and $35,490 for other expenses, embracing taxes, rent, 
interest, etc., making a total of $881,401, showing that 71 per cent was paid for wages, 25 per cent 
for supplies, and 4 per cent for all other expenses. Of the amount paid for wages the office force 
absorbed $34,966, and there were paid to foremen, mechanics, miners, furnace hands, and laborers 

$591,323. 

Prices. — The cost per flask of quicksilver produced ranged from $65.74 to $21.66, the average 
cost for all being $33.31. The following table gives the highest and lowest price monthly for 
quicksilver in San Francisco during 1889: 



PRICES OF QUICKSILVER IN SAN FRANCISCO DURING 1889. 



MONTUS. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Highest. 


Lowest. 


943.00 


»11.50 


42.00 


41.50 


41.00 


40.00 


41.00 


40.00 


45.00 


41.00 


50.00 


46.50 



MONTHS. 



July 

August 

September. 
October __. 
November. 
December . 



Highest. 


Lowest. 


$47.50 


S46.00 


47.50 


46.00 


47.60 


47.00 


1 47.00 


46.50 


48.00 


46.00 


47.50 


47.00 



For the year the highest price was $50 and the lowest $40, giving an average of $45, which 
for the year's production, 26,464 flasks, would make a total valuation of $1,190,500. The difference 
between the cost, $881,401, and value, $1,190,500, is $309,099, which may be regarded as the profit 
on the year's work, based on the returns collected. The difference between average cost and 
average sale price was $11.69 per flask. 

The one establishment producing quicksilver at a cost of $65.74 per flask met with a serious 
loss on its output, and no establishment made a profit commensurate with the risks attending the 
mining of cinnabar, its manufacture into quicksilver, and finding for it a market in competition 
with rich and important establishments carried on by foreign governments. 

Wages. — The wages in the table appended show considerable variations, depending largely 
upon the locality of the work, its importance, and the degree of skill required for its performance. 
On work at surface, foremen were reported to earn daily wages r;u\^\Tv^ ^wnvcv \v«^ v^v^ ^P-**^' 



mechanics, $3.60 to $2.05 ; laborers, $2 to $1.18, the last-named rate being for Chinamen. Boys 
under 16 years of age, of whom only four were employed, none underground, earned $1 and 75 cents 
The following table gives the number and classification of employes on surface (excepting tht 
office force), daily wages, and number of days' work for the year: 



WAGES OF EMPLOYES ABOVE GEOUND. 



n.w ' 



' for jmi. ibllT. 



■ MKhuica roni].riK ongtruen, n-W: 
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t L4bOKn. embrao. men XDrtiDg or^ (1.2) 


tmmM>n,tt 








»ato82.2Bp.r 



ig $2 per day ^ Hnd ur 



lielpen, f3.n •• tbnr 






One establishment reported 42 men employed on surface and underground work without 
classification or number of days employed, miners at $2.10 and laborers at $1.75 per day. 
Another establishment reported n white men on surface without classification, at $2.80 per day 
for 352 days. These establishments were not included in the tables. 

The following tables exhibit the number and classification of workers underground, theii 



daily wages, and the number of days* work for the year. For foremen at underground work the 
average wages ranged from $4.68 to $2.75 daily. Miners earned an average of $2.67 to $1.25, the 
lowest rate being for Chinamen, of whom a few were employed at small establishments. 



WAGES OF foremp:n and miners underground. 



FORBMXN. 



MUMBXR 

or 

K8TABUBH 
MIITTS 



*M- AT6rage number ^^^^^^ ^^,^ Average numlx 
I- employed !^aZ^^ . of days' work 



daily. 



for year. 




J4.68 
«2.76 



(OGO 
olio 



Miniu. 



ATcrage number 

employed 

daily. 


Average wages 
per day. 

12.40 


Average number 

of days* work 

for year. 


06 


aoo 


20 


2.67 


860 


22 


2.45 


263 


W 


1.22 


40 


c233 


2.66 


279 


680 


1.2ft 


340 


« 


2.06 


284 


6 


1.60 


336 


378 


112.67 


<i360 


1 
1 
1 


el. 22 


e40 



a Miners embrace timbermen and machine drill men. 

h Chinese. 

e Miners compriw tritinters, 12.41; drillera per f(M>t on rontract, fZ.'M; drIflinK on ci>ntnu>t, $2.80; timbermen, S3 ; blasters, 92.7ft per day. 

d Highest wages. 

« Lowest wages. 



1. 



WAGES OF LABORERS UNDERGROUND. 



NUMBBB 

OK 

E8TABLI8II- 

MENT8. 



LABORKRS. 



Av«trage numlmr 

employed 

daily. 


Average wages 
jier day. 


Average nnmU'r 

days' work 

for year. 


a24 


fl.90 


290 


5 


2.17 


3G0 


1 


2.00 


300 


19 


2.09 


267 


a25 


1.50 


340 


3 


1.65 


316 


4 


1.35 


386 


81 


fc2.17 


b360 , 




cl.36 


c267 






_J 
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a Laborers embrace helpers and hand drillers at fl.90 per day. 
b Highest, 
c Lowest. 



TOTAL NUMBER EMPLOYES UNDERGROUND. 



Foremen. Miners. 







378 



378 



LaborerR. 



81 
a53 uncIaoBified. I 



134 



tt Of which :i2 vn'Ui njiK>rt«i us Chin.ne, without classification, 362 days, at |1.17 per day. 



The following table gives the number of office force, total pay of same, total wages of all 
other employes, and the aggregate wages paid to all employes: 



TOTAL WAGES. 
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During the census decade, 1880-1889, there were no strikes or labor troubles of any kind in 
any of the mines and works, and fair wages for good work was the rule for employers and 
employes. 

Power. — The active establishments employed 62 steam motors, with a capacity of 2,190 horse- 
power, 54 boilers of 2,438 horse-power, one electric dynamo and motor of 4 horse-power, and one 
water-wheel of 3 horse-power^a total of 2,197 horse-power in motors. Two hundred and forty- 
seven, animals were also reported as employed, but it is probable a greater number were in nse. 
The details for the respective establishments are shown in the following table: 



POWEB USED IK QUICE8ILVBB HINIHO AMD BEDUCTIOH. 



The following statement gives an estimated valuation of the active mines and works as 
nearly as the same could be ascertained: 



VALUE OF qUICKSILVER ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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Some mine owners placed a higher valiiati<m on their mines and improvements than is given 
in the foregoing statement; but it is preferred to take what may be considered a conservative 
opinion of the values as of December 31, 1889. Undoubtedly the original investments in the 
properties were many times the amounts of present estimates, but it must be remembered that 
mines are generally decreased in value by the extraction of ore for a long period of continuous 
work, which has been the case with the quicksilver establishments of the United States, 

Statistics for f.arlier rERions. — The earliest records relating to production of quicksilver 
in California are for 1850, cinnabar having been first discovered there in 1845, and but very little 
quicksilver was produced prior to 1850, when active work was commenced at New Almaden, 
Outside of California quicksilver has been produced in two localities in the United States: in 
Oregon, to the extent of 2,000 flasks, and in Utah, where about 200 flasks were reported. 

In closing this brief report two tables are submitted. The first gives the production of 
quicksilver at the principal mines of the world for the last ten years. The last gives, in periods 
of ten years, the production in California, the average yearly price per flask in San Francisco, 
and a valuation, at the average sale price, for each census decade. 



THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OP QUICKSILVER FOR TEN TEARS. 
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10 

RECAPITULATION. 

Flask9. 

Almaden mine, Spain 485,939 

Idria mine, Aastria 133,557 

Italian mines 66,440 

Total 685,936 

Total of all mines in the United States(a) 407,675 

Foreign mines, excess 278, 261 

a All from CSalifomU mines. Aboat 2,000 flaski from Oregon and 200 flaelu fh>m Utah are not included in the above, as no jearly details were obtainabls. 

QUICKSILVER PRODUCT IN THE UNITED STATES. 



TBAS. 



1850 

1861 

1852 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1858 

1859 



Yield in 
California. 



1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

18M - 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 



FIoMkt. 



7,723 
27,779 
20,000 
22,284 
30,004 
33,000 
30,000 
28,204 
31,000 
13,000 



Arerage price 
for decade. 



242,994 



10,000 
35, (KX) 
42,000 
40,531 
47, 489 
53,000 
46,550 
47,000 
47,728 
33,811 



909.46 
66.92 
68.32 
65.45 
55.45 
63.56 
61. 65 
49. 72 
47.82 
6:i.i2 



5:j.56 

42.10 
36.:J5 
42.07 
45.90 
45. 90 
51.62 
45.90 
45.90 
46.90 



Approximate 
▼aloation. 



1768,000 
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1,236,500 
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1,482,500 I 
820,500 
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1870. 
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1875. 
1876. 
1877- 
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Yield in 
California. 
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1881 _ 

1882 
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30,077 
31,686 
31,621 
27,642 
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76,074 



Average price 
for decade. 
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66.07 
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105.17 
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38.30 
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42.26 
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42.50 


26,464 


46.00 


407,675 


33.07 



Approximate 
Talnation. 
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24,322,500 
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13,480,500 



RECAPITULATION. 
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TRANSPORTATION-RAPID TRANSIT IN CITIES. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ■ 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, Aagnst 6, 1890. 

The growth of rapid transit facilities from 18S0 to 1889, inclusive, in cities having over 50,000 i. 

inhabitants is given in this bulletin, the statistics being prepared by Mr. CnABLES H. CooLET, ;. 

special agent for rapid transit facilities in cities, under the direction of Mr. Henbt O. Adams, 
special agent for transportation. The selection of cities is based upon an estimate of population 
made at the time the compilation of the tables was begun. The explanations given b}* Mr. Adams 
are necessary to insure a proper understanding of the facts submitted. 

Statistics of the equipment of all roads furnishing rapid transit facilities and of their operations 
for the fiscal year ending in 1890 are now being collected and will be presented in future exhibits. 



TRANSPORTATION. 



GROWTH OP RAPID TRANSIT FACILITIES FROM 1880 TO 1889, INCLUSIVE, IN CITIES HAVING 

OVER 50,000 INHABITANTS. 



RT HKNKY C. ADAMS. 



Street railways have never before been brought within the scope of the censns statistics of 
transportation, and some peculiar difficulties were met with in collecting the facts presented in these 
tables. The chief of these difficulties arose from the ambiguity of such terms as '' length of line," 
** length of single track," and "length of double tnick" when applied to street railways. For 
example, in the statistics of street railways collected by the railway commissioners of New York 
^Uength of line" means length of roa(M>eil, or, what is usually the same thing, length of street 
occapied, while in the reports of the railway commissioners of Massachusetts the same term 
denotes length of all tracks except sidings. Accordingly, in the case of a road having 10 miles of 
doable track, the "length of line" in New York would be 10 miles, and in Massachusetts 20 miles. 
On account of such ambiguities as this it was necessary to fix upon some definite nomenclature, 
and to attempt, by careful explanations, to secure retur!:s in acconlance with it. Great pains 
have been taken in this matter, and, it is believed, with a high degree of success. It is not unlikely, 
however, that some mistakes, particularly in Exhibit V, maj' l>e detected by close scrutiny. If any 
are discovered, it would be of great assistance should they be re]>orted to the Census Office, in 
order that the statistics as finally published may be correct. 

As used in these tables the term "length of line" means length of road-l)eil, or, in case of a 
railway running en tirelj' upon streets, length of street occupied. " Length of single track " means 
length of that portion of the road-bed or street hiid with one tnick only. " Length of double 
track " means length of that portion of the road-bed or street laid with two ti acks. In determining 
"total length of tracks" switches and sidings are included, and double track is reckoned as two 
tracks. Where the word " length " alone is used, length of line is to be understoo<]. 

Of the 286 street railroads to which these statistics relate, having a total length of 3,150.tKi 
miles, 13, having a total length of 135.75 miles, have as yet miide no reports, and the information 
in n»gard tx) them Wiis obtained with ai)proxi!nate correctiies-s from other sources. In the e^ise of 
6 others the returns received were so iini)erfect that it was niH.*essary to supplement them, and 
approximations amounting to 112.64 miles were resorteil to. In the ease of cities in the states c»f 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, where annual rt*ports to railway commissioners are 
accessible, these outsitle sources of information have an otiicial ehanicter. 

Suburban li!ies tributary to large cities, but without their corporate limits, as well as thosi* 
actually within the cities, are ineludeil. Where cities situated close together have a eoinmon 
street railway system, it has not bee!i thought best to attempt a se)>aration in thes4» tables. 
Accordingly, Pittsburgh and Allegheny, in Pennsylvania, aiv treatinl in the tables as one city, 
as is also Newark a!id Elizabeth, in Ni^w Jersey. The t treet railway lines assigiK^l to ISoston 
traverse also Lynn, (Cambridge, and several smaller ]>laees. 

Exhibit 1, on the following page, shows the number of miles of line i»|N*nited in each city 
during the years from ISSO to ISSf), inclusive. The total increast* and per cent of inen^ase <1uring 
this period are shown separately for every city. The aggn*gate mileage of the litty six eities for 
each year is also shown. 
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Exhibit I.— INCREASE OF STREET RAILWAY MILEAGE, 1880-1889, FOR FIFTYSIX PRINCIPAL CITIES. 



crniM 



Albany.N.T 

AtlantA,Ga 

Baltimore, Md 

Rirmingbani, Ala 

Boston, Masu 

Brooklyn^ "N.Y 

Buffalo. X.Y ... .. 

Charleston, S. C 

Cbicaf^o.IU ■ 

CincioDflti, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Colambus, Ohio 

Dallas. Tex 

Dayton. Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit Mich 

Fall Hi viT, Mass 

Galveston, Tex 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

Hartford, Conn 

Indianai>olis, Ind 

Jersey City, N. J 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Ani^eles, Cal 

Lonisville. Ky 

Lowell, Mass 

Memphis, Tenn 

M'lwaakee. Wis 

Minnf^apolis, Minn 

l^ashville, Tenn 

Xewarlc and Elizabeth. N.J. 

New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La 

Now York, N. Y 

Oakland. Cal 

Omaha, Nebr 

PatersoD. N. J 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny, 

Pa 

Providence, R. I 

Reading. Pa 

Richmond, Va 

Rochester, N. Y , 

Saint Joseph, Mo 

Saint Lonis, Mo 

Saint Paul, Minn 

San Francisco, Cal 

Savannah, Ga 

Scranton, Pa 

Syracnse, N. Y 

Toledo, Ohio 

Trenton,N. J 

Troy.N.Y 

Washington, D. C 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester, Mass 

Total 



LENGTH OF LIXK OPERATED, 1880-1889— (MILKS). 



1880. 



18.50 
15.48 
01. 97 



100.00 

124. 10 

25.44 

16.14 

80.47 

51.03 

26.41 

1&50 

4.00 

9.75 

aoo 

26.56 

4.05 
22.00 
10.75 

9.25 
15.00 
15.40 

9.50 
11.03 
39.25 

5.28 
l.-i. 00 
19.57 

9.00 

9. on 

37.54 
16.75 
85. 57 

130. .'>5 

17.04 

4.50 

13.50 

249. 19 

3a 50 
35. 30 

4. .30 

3.00 
13.02 

4.75 
85.20 

6 00 
57. 08 

6.02 
10.50 
16.78 
15. 00 

4.03 
16.48 
29.47 

3.73 

400 



18^]. 



18.50 
15.48 
fil.f.7 



1,689.54 



1882. 



ia50 
22.98 
85.01 



112.01 

12a 56 

25.95 

15.14 

ai.u 

58.13 
26.41 
ia50 

4.00 
13.25 

a 00 
26.84 

a 17 
22.09 
10. 75 
10.80 

laoo 

15.40 

9.50 
11.03 
41.50 

5.28 
17.6(» 
19. .'i7 
11.70 

9.63 
37.54 
ia75 
91.07 
130. a") 
ia24 

4.50 

13.50 

25a 19 

41.46 

35.30 

4.30 

3.00 

mi6 

6.25 
90.88 

7.00 
57. 08 

a 02 
10.50 
1C.78 
18. (K» 

4.03 
ia48 
29.47 

5. 50 

4.00 



127. 32 

129.46 

27. 56 

15.14 

87.39 

56.13 

2a 73 

18.50 

4.00 

13. 25 

a 00 

2a 84 

a 17 

22. (59 
10.75 
12.05 
22.00 
ia40 

9.50 
11.03 
50.00 

5.28 
20.00 
20.68 
30.03 

9.03 
37.64 
17.25 
91.32 
130.56 
ia24 

4.50 

13.50 

258.10 

43.86 
35.40 

4.30 

3.00 
19.29 

6. 25 
W.24 

a 00 
56.a'> 

a 02 

10. 50 

ia78 



r» I 



21. 7: 

16. 4« 



1883. 

17.97 
23.58 
8K.23 



131.43 
129.80 
29.10 
16.14 
91.14 
56. 13 
32. m 
ia50 

4.00 
ia25 
10.00 
26 84 

a 17 
22.09 
10. 75 
12.05 
23.00 
15.40 

9.50 
la 75 
54.00 

5. 78 
22.60 
27.03 
32.73 

9.03 

37.54 

17.60 

101. 07 

130. 07 

ia24 

7.00 

13.50 

200.09 

4a 21 
39.30 

4. .30 

3.00 
19.29 

a 25 
94.24 

9.00 
61. .-il 

a 02 
lO.-'H) 
16 78 
23.11 

4.63 
ia48 



1884. I 1886. 



188a 



t 



1887. 



17.97 ! 
24.78 I 
90.26 i 
a 00 ; 
138.71 ' 
129. 8<t 
29. IC 
15. 14 
101.84 
56. 13 
37.46 
19.25 
4.25 
ia25 
12.50 

3ao2 
a 10 

22.09 
10.75 
12.05 
25.00 
ia50 

9.50 
13.75 
5a 25 

a 46 

2a 00 

27. 36 

3a 43 

a 63 

37.54 

17.60 

101. 07 

134.57 

ia24 
laoo 
]a50 

27a 42 

4a 21 

43.76 



29. 47 


32. .VJ 


5. 50 


5. 50 


4.57 


4.85 



1,765.95 ll,87.-).1(» 1,941.49 



4.30 

a 00 

21.74 

6. 25 

97.31 

11.00 

r.a 46 
a 02 

10.50 

ia78 

25 11 

4.63 

ia48 

32. 52 

a 50 

4.86 



,2, 03L 84 



I 



17.97 
24.78 
92.81 

9.84 ; 
149. 19 I 
140.04 : 
29.90 ' 
15. 14 
l]a87 
6L69 
40.43 
]a25 

a 75 
ia25 
14.50 
31.22 

a 76 
22.00 
ia75 
12. a5 
27.00 
17.05 
11.50 
17.33 
62.75 

a 46 
27.50 
27.83 
38.13 

a 61 
37.54 
17.60 
101.07 
154.01 
19.74 
11. Oft 

laso 

27a 92 

4a 21 
44.62 

4.70 

3.00 
25. 00 

a 25 

100.05 

13.00 

05. 46 

a 02 

10, r»o 

16 78 
25.11 

4.03 
ia48 
32.52 

5. 60 

a 00 



ia46 

24.78 

92.81 

2a 76 

153.03 

144.86 

aT42 

17.14 

129.76 

61.69 

4L18 

ia25 

a 75 

ia25 

laoo 

39.16 
11.64 
27.40 
11.75 
12 05 
28.00 
21.21 
21.18 
ia86 
68.63 
7.07 
30.00 
27.00 
40.83 
a 63 
3a 32 
17.60 
101.07 
160.60 
22.09 

laoo 
ia5o 

27a 42 

46.63 

46.08 
a 80 

a 00 

2a 40 
6 25 

iia75 
laoo 

06 80 

a 02 

12. 75 

ia78 

2a 64 

a 63 
ia4» 

32.52 
5.50 
5. 75 I 



I 



12, 14a 66 



20.36 

26.08 
102.36 

5a36 
172.07 
147.00 

36.80 

laio 

151.74 
67.22 
4a 43 
ia75 
12.75 
ia25 
27.25 
46.71 
11.84 
82.06 
ia35 
12.05 
29.00 
21.21 
4a 66 
41.18 
74.33 
20.69 
47.64 
34.00 
45.00 
27.83 
46.91 
17.60 

104.32 

173.70 
22.00 
?a60 
ia50 

27a 42 

60.58 
4a 02 

laio 
a 00 

28.03 

a 75 

114.75 

20.33 

74.80 

a 02 

14.75 

ia78 

2a 64 

11.63 

ia48 

32. 52 

a 60 

a 75 



1888. 



2, 289. 01 2, 697. 16 



20.36 

2a 98 
104.60 

53.36 
191. 70 
157. 16 

30.71 

laio 

17a 14 
71.73 
51.05 
ia76 

laoo 
ia2f 
iaso 
4a 81 

11.04 
82.06 
21.25 
12.06 
83.00 
21.84 
68.00 
71.00 
7a 33 
22.06 
50.14 
44.06 
4a 60 
37.83 

*ai9 

ia85 

104.32 

174.80 

22.00 

2&50 

ia50 

27a 02 

5a 23 
46.66 
14.33 
12.02 
3a 08 
7.55 
lia75 
23.00 
7a 21 
12. 42 

laoo 

27.45 
27.64 
11. ai 
ia48 
31.22 
7.44 
12.55 

2,854.94 



1880. 



INCRBA8I FBOW 
1880 TO 1889. 




2). 44 

28.93 
105.81 

7a 94 
200.86 
164.44 

42.30 

iai9 

184.78 
71.73 

saTo 

20.65 
20.07 

iai6 

71.46 
6L26 
11.94 
32.96 
24.70 
ia80 
41.89 
24.39 
84.97 
82.39 
82.31 
22.93 
52.20 
4a 78 
51.50 
4a 93 
51.57 
20.65 
104.32 
177.10 
24.00 
49.42 

laoo 

283.47 

67.78 
50.48 
]a43 
14.37 
37.29 

iai9 

lia75 
32.00 
87.92 
12.42 
S3. 82 
84.69 
80.82 

laso 

ia48 

saTT 
a97 

14.86 



L94 

ia45 

4X84 

76.94 

100.86 

4a 34 

ia86 

4.06 

104.31 

laso 

32.29 
2.15 

iao7 
a 41 

6a 46 
34.70 

7.89 
ia87 
ia95 

7.55 
2a 39 

a90 

7.^47 
71.36 
4a 06 
17.65 
37.20 
2a 16 
42.50 
36.30 
14.08 

a9e 
ia75 

4a 55 

a96 

44.92 

2.50 

84.28 

29.19 
1&18 
11.13 
11.87 
24.27 
U.44 

sass 

2a 00 
i0.8l 

a4o 

iaLS2 
17.91 

ia83 
ia87 




100.88 

32.51 

6a 27 

2a 75 

129. C3 

3ai3 

122.26 

11.62 

401.75 

8a26 

79a26 

130 65 

194.81 

4a 21 

129.77 

81.62 

175.08 

5a 38 

794.42 

646.96 

109.71 

334.28 

24a 00 

13a 67 

472. 22 

376.95 

37. 37 

23.28 

21.91 

3a66 

40.85 

998.22 

ia52 

ia76 

7a64 

4a 00 

2Sa84 
37a 00 

18a 41 

282.06 
89138 

43a 83 
54.03 

loani 

12a86 
10a73 
105.47 
234.77 



Ib order to complete the statistics of the cities incladed in the foregoing table use has been 
made in some cases of sonrces of iDformation other than the censQS retams. The number of miles 
of line in the various cities regarding which information has been obtained in this manner is as 
fbllows: In Baltimore, 7 miles; in Boston, 42 08 miles: in Brooklyn, 17.25 miles; in Chicago, 40.5 
miles, from 1880 to 1887, inclusive ; in Denver, S miles : in Los Angeles, 6 miles ; in Memphis, 4^.06 
miles; in Milwankee, 13 miles; in Nashville, 17 miles; in New York, 13.5 miles; in Philadelphia, 
10 miles; in Richmond, 3 miles; in Syracuse, 4 miles; in Toledo, 5 -miles; iu Trenton, 10 miles. 

Exhibit II shows the increase and |>er cent of increase in the aggregate mileage of the roads in 
flfty-six cities for each of the years 1881 to 1889, inclusive. 

Exhibit II. -INCREASE AND PER CENf OF INCREASE IN THE TOTAL MILEAGE OF FIFTY-SIX 

PRINCIPAL CITIES— l?:<rO-I^?H9. 



YBAB. 



Total 
milcageu 



1880 1.688.54 

1881 j 1.765.95 

1882 I 1,876.10 I 

1883 1,»41.49 

1884 ' 2,031.84 

1885 2.149.66. 

1886 2,289.91 ! 

1887 2,597.16 ' 

1888 2,864.91 ' 

1889 I 3,150.93 ' 

Total I 



INCBEABE. 


Milea. 


Percent. 






70.41 


4.53 


109.15 


6.18 


66.39 


3.54 


90.35 


4.65 


117.82 


5.80 


140. 25 


0.52 


307.25 


13.42 


257. 78 


9.93 


295.99 


10.37 


1,461.39 


86.50 


. . . _ 


1 



I 

■ I 



In Exhibit III, on the following page, the total mileage operated in each city on December 
31, 1889, is subdivided so as to show the number of miles operated by each of the various kinds 
of motive power. 



I' 



Exhibit III.— LENGTH OP LINE, SHOWING mLES OPERA.TED BY VARIOUS KINDS OP MOTIVE POWER, 

DECEMBER 31, 1889. 



crnsB. 



Albany, N.Y 

AtiAnta,6a 

Baltimore, Md 

Birmingbam, Ala 

Boston, Mans 

Brooklyn. N.Y 

BaffaIo,N.Y 

Cincinnati, Obio 

Charleston, S. C 

Chicago, HI 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Colambua, Ohio 

Dallaa.Tox 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

Fall River, Mass 

Galveston. Tex 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

Hartford, Conn '. 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Jersey City, N.J 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Lonisiville, Ky 

Lowell, Mass 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaake^Wis 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Nashville, Tenn 

Newark and Elieabeth, N. J 

New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La. 

New York, N.Y 

Oakland, Cal 

Omaha,Nebr , 

Paterson,N.J 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny, Pa . . . 

Providence, R. I 

Reading, Pa 

Richmond, Va 

Rochester, N. Y 

Saint Joseph, Mo . 

Saint Louis, Mo 

Saint Paal, Minn 

San Francisco, Cal 

Savannah, Ga 

Scrant on. Pa 

Syracuse, N.Y 

Tolo<l6,Ohio 

Trenton, N.J 

Troy,N.Y ... 

Washington, D. C 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester, Mass 



Animal 
power. 



13.10 
19.48 

105.81 
16.90 

151. 15 

132.95 
42.30 
49.72 
19.19 

160.77 
40.88 
19.90 
16.07 
14.00 
28.99 
4&06 
11.94 
32.06 
20.57 
16.80 
41.39 
20.74 
10.06 
31.53 
C9.50 
22.03 
62.20 
40.38 
33.50 
14.63 
5L67 
20.65 
91.02 

133.53 
18.96 
21.17 
16.00 

260.47 

34.51 

47.48 

14.10 

5.65 

32.59 

1.00 

97.05 

22.00 

27.33 

8.17 



Total 



30.81 
28.82 
15.50 
13. 48 
35. 27 
0.12 
14.80 

2. 351. 10 



Eleo- 
tricitv. 



7.25 
1.95 



4a 71 
6.30 



9.60 



17.82 
0.75 



4.10 

4.35 

12.30 



7.59 
7.50 
4.00 



11.10 



23.79 




1.33 
a 72 
4.70 
17.19 
1.00 



23.82 
3.88 
2.00 



3.00 
3.50 

2.85 i 



Cable. 



12.61 



24.01 



29.62 



4.13 



1.40 
38.66 
14.00 



0.87 
2.72 
4.46 



23.00 

12.97 

3.00 



8TBAM. 



Elevated I Surface 
roads. roads. 



24.19 



5.20 



32.40 



20.70 I 
10.00 . 
47.22 ' 



2('i0. 3G 



255.87 



61.79 



7.50 

60.04 

1.00 



4.00 



a50 



2.25 
23.46 
26.76 

8.81 



5.86 

laoo 

20.20 



12.70 
4.30 
2.32 



13.37 
4.25 



221. Kl 



Total. 



20.44 
28.93 

105.81 
76.94 

200.86 

164.44 
42.30 
71.73 
19.19 

184.78 
58.70 
20.65 
20.07 
18.16 
71.46 
61.26 
11.94 
32.96 
24.70 
16.80 
41.39 
24.39 
84.97 
82.39 
82.31 
22.93 
62.20 
45.73 
61.50 
45l93 
61.57 
20.65 

104.32 

177. 10 
24.00 
49.42 
16.00 

283.47 
67.78 
50.48 
15.43 
14.37 
37.29 
18.19 

118.75 
32.00 
87.92 
12.42 
23.82 
34.69 
30.82 
15. 9d 
16.48 
3&77 
8.97 
14.86 

3,150.93 



Exhibit lY shows the per cent of total mileage of the fifty-six cities operated by each kind 
of motive power on December 31, 1889. 



ExraBiT IV.— PER CENT OP TOTAL MILEAGE OP PIPTY-SIX PRINCIPAL CITIES OPERATED BY VARIOUS 

KINDS OP MOTIVE POWER. 



MOnVK POWXB. 



Animal power 

Electricity 

Cable 

Steam (elerated roads) 
Steam (sarface roads). 

Total 



MUes. 


Percent 


2,351.10 


74.62 


26a 38 


a26 


255.87 


ai2 


6L79 


1.96 


221.81 


7.04 



3, 150. 93 



100.00 



Exhibit Yy on the following page, shows not only the total length of line in each city on 
December 31, 1889, but also how mach of this line is laid with single and bow much with double 
track. The length of all tracks, including sidings, is also given. 

Among other comparisons which these tables make possible, that between Exhibits I and V 
will be found especially signiiicaut. In Exhibit I the column giving the length of line in 1889 
shows Philadelphia far ahead of all other cities. The length assigned to each of the five leading 
cities is as follows : Philadelphia, 283.47 miles ; Boston, 200.86 ; Chicago, 184.78 ; New York, 177.10 ; 
Brooklyn, 164.44. 

On turning to the last column in Exhibit Y, which gives the length of all tracks, we find that 
as regards the position of Philadelphia the table is reversed, and that New York rises from fourth 
to first place. The number of miles assigned to each city in that column is as follows : New York, 
368.62; Chicago, 365.50; Boston, 329.47; Brooklyn, 324.63; Philadelphia, 324.21. 

The reason of these changes will be clearly seen upon examining the column in Exhibit Y 
which gives the length of double track. The length of double track in each of the five cities is a3 
follows: Chicago, 176.05; New York, 161.90; Brooklyn, 138.84; Boston, 104.54; Philadelphia, 
39.99. 

From this comparison it is seen to be a peculiarity of the Philadelphia roads, and to some ex- 
tent of the Boston roads, that the tracks usually occupy different streets in going to and from a 
terminus instead of being laid upon the same street. The result of this is that roads in the cities 
named traverse a greater length of street in proportion tp track length than in New York, 
Brooklyn, and Chicago. 

On December 31, 1889, 476 cities and towns in the United Stotes possessed rapid transit 
fiEunlities, and the total number of street railways in independent operation was 807. 



cmm. 


u=,™o,™» 


uacki. 


ss 


DoublatiHk. 


To(.l 


UilML 


terosut. 


"°iC°' 


Albmy, N, Y 


t.*tt 

IT. 38 
«2.T3 
70. "• 

wiia 

2S.M 
2LT1 

13. W 

7.78 

43. M 
7.M 
2S.M 

l&K) 
17.78 
5.M 
£&U 

ei.i)2 

MK! 
12. U 
52.30 
H.8T 

37.73 

17.00 

15. M 

li 

10. w 

ZO.OD 
*-ST 

T2.W 
1.3U 

3«.4(l 

12.42 

Its. 04 
21. 7» 

8.eo 


0.15 

M.SO 
M.09 

t.og 

SO.H 
11. OS 

a. 70 

».4S 
1.SS 

r.DO 

8.13 


5.38 
50.02 

7. DO 

S4.43 

82.28 
2S.85 

85.18 

11.44 

41.18 

!8.2« 
38.11 

82.02 


?0.t4 

10.10 

68.70 

20.07 

71.48 

U.M 
32.08 
24.70 
10.80 
4|Tm 


B 

00. Bl 

324.01 
03.76 

130.82 
25.38 

25.04 

101.00 

18.40 

30.00 
30.83 

W.O0 








BfookljB, K. r 














D»Tloo Ohio 








GidreHon. Tom 






HOI 

18. M 
ML 44 

11.87 
K-St 


67.04 

80.43 

25. H 

15.05 






84.07 1 14124 
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Population of the United States by States and Territories; 1890. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE D^TERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, October 28, 1890. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit herewith a statement showing the population of the United States 
according to tlie Eleventh Census. The large clerical force and improved methods have allowed a 
very rapid progress in the compilation and tabulation of results, and this report will be followed 
within a short time by other bulletins relating to the population. The special work of the census is 
so far advanced that bulletins relating thereto will now be issued at frequent intervals during the next 
few months. The field-work of the census is nearing completion, and by tlie end of this year will be 
practically finished. The work of tabulation is being rapidly pressed forward, in order to begin the 
publication of the volumes as soon as possible. 

The population of the United States on June 1, 1890, as shown by the first count of persons 
and families, exclusive of white persons in Indian Territory, Indians on reservations, and Alaska, 
was 62,480,540. These figures may be slightly changed by later and more exact compilations, but 
such changes will not be material. In 1880 the population was 50,155,783. The absolute increase 
of the population in the ten years intervening was 12,324,757, and the percentage of increase was 
24.57. In 1870 the population was stated as 38,558,371. According to these figures the absolute 
increase in the decade between 1870 and 1880 was 11,597,412, and the percentage of increase was 30.08. 

Upon their face these figures show that the population has increa^^ed between 1880 and 1890 only 
727,345 more than between 1870 and 1880, while the rat^ of increase has apparently diminished from 
30.08 to 24.57 per cent. If these figures were derived from correct data, they would be indeed 
disappointing. Such a reduction in the rate of increase in the face of the enormous immigration 
during the past ten years would argue a great diminution in the fecundity of the population or a 
corresponding increase in its death rate. These figures are, however, easily explained when the 
character of the data used is understood. It is well known, the fact having been demonstrated by 
extensive and thorough investigation, that the census of 1870 was grossly deficient in the southern 
states, so much so as not only to give an exaggerated rate of increase of the population between 1870 
and 1880 in these states, but to afiect very materially the rate of increase in the country at large. 

These omissions were not the fault nor were they within the control of the Census OflSce. The 
census of 1870 was taken under a law which the Superintendent, General Francis A. Walker, 
characterized as " clumsy, antiquated, and barbarous." The Census Office had no power over its 
enumerators save a barren protest, and this right was even questioned in some quarters. In referring 
to these omissions the Superintendent of the Tenth Census said in his report in relation to the taking 
of the census in South Carolina : "It follows, as a conclusion of the highest authority, either that the 
census of 1870 was grossly defective in regard to the whole of the state or some considerable parts 
thereof, or else that the census of 1880 was fraudulent." Those, therefore, who believe in the accuracy 
and honesty of the Tenth Census — ^and that was thoroughly established — ^must accept the other 
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alternative oflfered by General Walker, namely, that the Ninth Census was " grossly defective." What 
was true of South Carolina was also true, in greater or less degree, of all the southern states. 

There is, of course, no means of ascertaining accurately the extent of these omissions, but in all 
probability they amounted to not less than 1,500,000. There is but little question that the population 
of the United States in 1870 was at least 40,000,000, instead of 38,558,371, as stated. If this estimate 
of the extent of the omissions in 1870 be correct, the absolute increase between 1870 and 1880 vraa 
only about 10,000,000, and the rate of increase was not far from 25 per cent. These figures compare 
much more reasonably with similar deductions from the population in 1880 and 1890. 

Omitting from consideration those states in which the census of 1870 is known or is presumed 
to have been faulty, the rate of increase between 1870 and 1880 in the remaining states has been very 
nearly maintained in the decade between 1880 and 1890. Referring to the principal table of the 
bulletin, the census of 1870 is known or is presumed to have been deficient in nearly all the states of 
the South Atlantic and Southern Central divisions, while in the North Atlantic, Northern Central, and 
Western divisions no evidence of incompleteness has been detected. 

The population of these three last-named divisions in 1870, 1880, and 1890, the absolute increase 

for the two decades, and the rate of increase, is set forth in the following table : 

- _ . 

Increaae jPeroentage 
TXAB. Population, i in j of 

I population, increase. 

1 i ' ^ 

1870 ■ 26,270,351 i 

' 1880 i 88,688,215 ' 7,868,864 28.1 

1890..... I 42,696,662 | 9,054,467 26.9 

, i ' ' 

It will be seen that the absolute increase between 1880 and 1890 exceeded that between 1870 and 
and 1880 by 1,685,603, and that the proportional increase was but 1.2 per cent less. 



POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1890, AS COMPARED WITH 1880 AND 1870, BY STATES AND 
TERRITORIES, SHOWING THE INCREASE BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES FROM 1880 TO 1890, FROM 
1870 TO 1880, AND FROM 1860 TO 1870. 

[The figures for 1890 in this table are not final, but are subject to revision.] 



POPULATIOZr. 



IHCBKASB FROM 1880 

TO 1890. 



STATES AlTD TKBBITOBIBS. 



IHCBKASE FROM 1870 
TO 1880. 



IKCREA8E FROH 1800 
TO 1870. 



1890. 



1880. 



1870. 



Number. 



The United States. 



62,480,540 



60,156,783 88,668,871 



12,824,757 



Percent- , 
age. 

24.57 



Number. 



Niunber. 



North Atlantic division i 17,864,429 



14,507,407 



Maine j 660,261 

New Hampshire ' 875,827 

Vermont [ 832,206 

Massachusetts < 2,233,407 

Rhode Island , 345,343 

Connecticut | 746,861 

New York ! 5,981,984 

New Jersey \ 1,441,017 

Pennsylvania 5,248,674 



South Atlantic division 



648,936 

846,991 

832,286 

1,783,086 

276,531 

622,700 

6,082,871 

1,131,116 

4,282,891 



12,296,730 



626,916 
818,300 
330,551 

1,457,351 
217,353 
587,454 

4,382,759 
906,096 

3,521,961 



I Percent- , 
I age. 

11,597,412 30.06 |i 7,115,060 



Percent- 
age. 

22.03 



2,857,022 ; 19.69 



2,206,677 



I 



11,325 

28,836 

oSl 

450,322 

68,812 

123,161 

899,063 

309,901 

965,683 



1.75 
8.31 
a0.02 
25.26 
24.88 
19.78 
17.69 
27.40 
22.55 



22,021 

28,691 

1,735 

325,734 

59,178 

85,246 

700,112 

225,020 

760,940 



17.96 ,' 

3.M~;' 
9.01 I 
0.52 I 

22.35 

27.23 

15.86 ' 

15.97 

24.83 

21.61 



8,836,759 I 7,597,197 ' 5,853,610 ,, 1,239,562 i 16.82 , 1,743,587 ' 29.79 



1,704,462 

al,364 

a7,778 

15,453 

226,285 

42,733 

77,307 

502,024 

234,061 

615,736 

488,907 



167,8n 



Delaware 

Maryland 1,040,431 

District of Ck>lumbia 229,796 

Virginia \ 1,648,911 



West Virginia... 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina . 

Oeorgia. 

Florida 



760,448 
1,617,840 
1,147.161 
1,884,866 
890.436 
a Decrease. 



146,608 
984,943 
177,624 

1,512,665 
618,457 

1,899,750 
996,577 

1.642,180 
260,496 



126,016 
780,894 
131,700 

1,225,163 
442,014 

1,071,361 
706,606 

1,184,109 
187,748 



21,263 
106,488 

52,172 
136,346 
141,991 
217,590 
151,664 
292,186 
120,942 



14.50 
11.28 
29.37 
9.01 
22.96 
15.54 
15.23 
18.96 
44.88 



21,593 
154,049 

45,924 
287,402 
176,443 
328,389 
280,971 
858,0n 

81,746 



17.27 
19.73 
84.87 
23.46 
39.92 
30.65 
41.10 
30.24 
48.54 



12,799 

93,845 

56,620 

&70,859 



78,739 

1,898 

126,823 

47,324 



16.09 




9.11 



11.41 
13.66 
75.41 
64.44 



7.98 

0,27 

12.00 

88.70 



6 Of Virginia and West Virginia together. 



POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1890, ETC.-<k)NTiNUED. 



POPXTLATION. 



STATES AND TB&BITOBIXS. 



nrcBXASB FBOx 1880 

TO 1890. 



nrCBBASE FBOX 1870 
TO 1880. 



nrCBSASB PBOX 1880 
TO 1870. 



1890. 



1880. 



1870. 



Northern Central division ...{ 22,322,151 , 17,964,111 



12,081,111 



Number. 



Percent- 
age. 



Number. 



Percent- 
age. 



Number. 



4,968,040 : 28.55 * 4,383,000 \ 33.76 3,884,896 



Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Bfissouri 

North Dakota., 
South Dakota.. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 



3,666,719 
2,189,030 
3,818,536 
2,089,792 
1,683,697 
1.300,017 
1,906,729 
2,677,080 
182,425 
827,848 
1,066,793 
1,423,485 



3.198,062 

1,978,301 

8,077,871 

1,636,987 

1,315,497 

780,773 

1,624,615 

2,168,380 

36,909 

98,268 

452,402 

996,096 



2,665,260 
1,680,637 
2,539,891 
1,184.069 
1,054,670 
439,706 
1,194,020 
1,721,296 



} 



14,181 

122,998 
364,399 



{ 



468,667 
210,729 
740,665 
452,855 
368,200 
519,244 
282,114 
606,700 
145,516 
229,580 
604,391 
427,389 



14.65 

10.65 

24.06 

27.66 

27.99 

66.60 

17.36 

23.46 

394.26 

233.63 

188.60 

42.91 



532,802 
297,664 
537,980 
452,878 
260,827 
341,067 
430,595 
447,065 



19.99 
17.71 
21.18 
38.25 
24.73 
77.57 
36.06 
26.97 



325,749 
330,209 
827,940 
434,946 
278,789 
267,683 
519,107 
539,283 



!} 120,996 I 863.23 9,844 



329,409 
631,697 



Southern Central :divi8ion... 10,948,253 8,919,371 > 6,434,410 . 2,028,882 



Kentucky 1,856,436 

Tennessee | 1,763,723 

Alabama 1,606,073 

Mississippi 1,284,887 

Louisiana I 1,116,828 

Texas j 2,282,220 

Indian Territory (6) ' 

Oklahoma | c61,701 

Arkansas 1,125,385 



1,648,690 
1,542,359 
1,262,506 
1,131.597 
989,946 
1,591,749 



1,321,011 
1,258,520 
996,992 
827,922 
726,915 
818,579 



206,746 
221,364 
246,668 
153,290 
176,882 
640,471 



22.75 ^ 2,484,961 



12.54 
14.85 
19.45 
13.56 
18.82 
40.24 



327,679 
283,839 
265,613 
308,675 
213,081 
773,170 



802,526 



Western division 



3,008,948 ' 1,767,697 



484,471 j 

M 

990,510 " 



61,701 
322,860 



40.23 



318,064 



267.83 
173.36 

38.62 

24.81 
22.56 
26.63 
86.68 
29.31 
94.46 



94,162 
267,198 

665,752 



165,327 

148,n9 

32,791 

36,617 

18,913 

214,364 



Percent- 
age. 

42.70 

13.92 
24.45 
48.86 
58.06 
35.03 
155.61 
76.91 
45.62 

193.18 

326.45 
239.91 

11.54 

14.31 

13.40 

I 3.40 

4.63 

2.67 

85.48 



66.66 



Montana 

Wyoming.... 

Colorado 

New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Alaska (d) 



131,769 
60,589 

410,975 

144,862 
59,691 

206,498 
44,327 
84,229 



39,159 

20,789 

194,827 

119,505 

40,440 

143,963 

62,266 

82,610 



1,241,251 ' 70.22 



777,187 78.46 



49,021 



371,634 



11.26 



60.02 



20,605 


92,610 


9,118 


89,800 


39,864 


216.648 


91,874 


25,297 


9,658 


19,251 


86,786 


62,535 


42,491 1 


al7,939 


14,999 


61,619 



236.60 

191.45 

1U.49 

21.16 

47.60 

43.44 

a28<81 

158.29 



18,664 
11,671 
154,468 
27,691 
30,782 
57.177 
19,775 
17,6U 



90.14 
128.00 
387.47 

30.14 
318.72 

66.88 

46.54 
U7.41 



-!i^ 



20,596 

9,118 

6,687 

al,642 

9,658 

46,513 

35,634 

14,999 



16.30 
01.76 



115.49 
519.67 



Washington 849,516 

Oregon 812.490 

California 1,204,002 



75,116 
174.768 
864,604 



23,966 

90,923 

560,247 



!! 



274,400 
137,722 
339,808 



866.80 
78.80 
39.24 



61,161 

83,846 

304,447 



218.67 
92.22 
54.34 



12,361 

88,468 

180,263 



106.62 
73.30 

47.44 



a Decrease. 

b The number*of white persons in the Indian Territory is not included in this table, as the census of Indians and other persons on Indian 
reservations, which was made a subject of special investigation by law, has not yet been completed. 

e Including 5,337 persons in Qreer county (in Indian Territory), claimed by Texas. 

d The number of white persons in Alaska is not included in this table, as the census of Alaska, which was made a subject of special investigation 
by law, has not yet been completed. 

RECAPITULATION BY GROUPS. 



OBOGBAPHICAX DrVISIONS. 



1890. 



POPULATION. 



1880. 



nrCBBASX PBOX 1880 
TO 1890. 



mCBBASB PBOX 1870 
TO 1880. 



nrCBBASB FBOX 1860 

TO 1870. 



1870. 



Number. 



Percent- 



Number. 



Percent^ 
age. 



Number. 



The United Stotes I 62,480,540 60,155,783 88,568,871 *! 12,824,757 I 24.S7 



North Atlantic division i 17,364,429 

South Atlantic division 8,836,759 

Northern Central division 22,322,151 

Southern Central division 10,948,253 



Western division.. 



3,008.948 



14,507,407 
7,597,197 

17,364,111 
8,919,371 
1,767.607 



12,298,730 
6,863,610 

12,981,111 

6,434,410 

990,510 



2,857,022 
1,239,562 
4,968,040 
2,028.882 
1.241.261 



19.69 
16.82 
28.56 
22.75 
70.22 



11.697,412 30.06 



7,116,060 



Percent^ 
age. 

22.63 



2,208,677 
1,743,687 
4,383,000 
2,484,961 
777.187 



17.96 
29.79 
33.76 
38.62 
78.4tt 



1,704,462 
488,907 

8,884,896 
666,752 
871,884 



16.09 
9.11 
42.70 
11.54 
60.02 



The general law governing the increase of population is, that when not disturbed by extraneouB 
causes, such as wars, pestilences, immigration, emigration, etc., increase of population goes on at a 
continually diminishing rate. The operation of this law in this country has been interfered with in 
recent years by the late war, which, besides the destruction of a vast number of lives, decreased the 
birth rate very materially during its progress. It was followed by an increased birth rate, as is 
invariably the case under similar circumstances. The normal rate of increase has been, and is, greatly 
interfered with also by immigration, and it is difficult to estimate the effect of this upon our rate of 
increase. Approximation to it may, however, be reached by the following process : Between 1880 and 
1890, 5,246,613 immigrants entered this coimtry. Of these a part have returned to their homeB 
or migrated elsewhere. A considerable proportion, probably about one-eighth, have died. On the 
other hand, children have been bom to them, and it is probable that the births have counterbalanced 
the deaths and the emigration, so that the net influence which immigration has exerted upon our 
population is approximately expressed by the number of immigrants. Subtracting this number from 
the numerical increase during the past decade, there remains a trifle over 7,000,000 to represent the 
actual increase of the inhabitants of this countiy in 1880. The rate of natural increase is therefore 
not far from 14 per cent. 

Similar calculations for the population in 1880 and the decade preceding would, of course, be 
valueless on account of the imperfections of the census of 1870. 

The table herewith submitted shows the population by states and territories in 1890, 1880, and 
1870, the numerical increase in each state between 1860 and 1870, between 1870 and 1880, and between 
1880 and 1890, and the corresponding percentages of increase. This table, which gives the population 
only at ten-year intervals, is supplemented in the case of a few states by the following table, in 
which is given, in addition to the results of the federal censuses of 1880 and 1890, the result of state 
censuses taken, with the exception of Michigan, in 1885, the census of that state having been taken 
in 1884. Comparing the results of these state censuses with those of the federal censuses, it must be 
understood that the state censuses were taken under different authority, by different machinery, and 
by different methods from those employed in the federal census. 



8TATE8. 



1890. 



PULATIOS. 




IN'CKEAdE. 


PERCEXTAGE OP 
INCKEA8E. 


1885. 


1880. 
194,327 


I 1880 to 1885. 
49,583 


1885 to 1890. 


1880 to 1885. 


1885 to 1890. 


213,910 


167,065 


25.5 


68.5 


415,610 


135,177 


280,433 


94,663 


207.5 


22.8 


342,561 


269,493 


73,068 


47,884 


27.1 


14.0 


1,753,980 


1,624,615 


129,365 


152,749 


8.0 


8.7 


1,268,530 


996,096 


272,434 


154,965 


27.4 


12.2 


1,942,141 


1,783,085 


159,066 


291,266 


8.9 


15.0 


1,853,658 


1,636,937 


216,721 


236,134 


13.2 


12.7 


1,117,798 


780,773 


337,025 


182,219 


1 43.2 


16.3 


740,645 


452,402 


288,243 


316,148 


63.7 


42.7 


1,278,033 


1,131,116 


146,917 


162,984 


13.0 


12.8 


134,141 


119,565 


14,576 


10,721 


12.2 


8.0 


194,150 


174, /68 


19,382 


1 118,340 


11.1 


61.0 


304,284 


276,531 


27,753 


41,059 


10.0 


13.5 


129,438 


75,116 


54,322 


220,078 


72.3 


170.0 


1,563,423 


1,315,497 




247,926 


120,274 

1 


18.8 


7.7 



Coloratlo 410,975 

Dakota 510,273 

Florida 390,435 

Iowa 1,906,729 

Kani«afl 1,423,485 

MassachiisetU 2,233,407 

Michigan 2,089,792 

Minnesota 1,300,017 

Nebraska 1,056,793 

New Jersey I 1,441,017 

New Mexico ■ 144,862 

Oregon j 312,490 

Rhode Island 345,343 

Washingrton ! 349.516 

W^isoonsin i 1,683,697 

In the state of Kanf-as the course of the population can be traced even more closely than in the 
other states represented in the above table. Since 1885 this state has taken a census each year, the 
results of which are shown in the accompanying table, together with the federal censuses of 1880 
and 1890 : 

IJ^O. FcdeiaUensus 996,096 

mHT). State census 1,268,530 

18H6. State census 1,406,738 

1887. State census 1,514,578 

1888. State census 1,518,552 

1889. State census 1,464,914 

1890. Federal census 1,423,485 



In the principal table of this bulletin the states are grouped as North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
Northern Central, Southern Central, and Western. This grouping is a natural one, and by the aid of 
it certain characteristic features in the development of the states are brought out. The North Atlantic 
section is primarily a manufacturing section. As a necessary result of the predominance of 
manufacturing there is a great development of urban population. Indeed, more than half of the 
inhabitants are grouped in cities. 

The predominant industry of the Northern Central states is agriculture, although in many of these 
states manufactures are now acquiring prominence. The industries of the South Atlantic and Southern 
Central sections are still almost entirely agricultural, while in the Western states and territories the 
leading industries are agriculture, mining, and grazing. 

In the course of the settlement and development of a country the industries commonly follow one 
another in a certain order. After the hunter, trapper, and prospector, w^ho are commonly the pioneers, 
the herdsman follows, and for a time the raising of cattle is the leading industry. As settlement 
becomes less sparse, this is followed by agriculture, which in its turn, as the population becomes more 
dense, is succeeded by manufactures, and, as a consequence, the aggregation of the people in cities. 
We see in this country all stages of this progress. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont the rate of increase between 1870 and 1880 has not 
quite been maintained ; indeed, in the last-named state there has been a trifling absolute decrease of 
population. In these states agriculture is in a very low condition, the soil is as a rule infertile, and 
markets are not especially easy of access; consequently the farming population has continued to 
migi*ate to the far west. On the other hand, manufactures have not yet assumed sufficient prominence 
to retain population. 

In the other states of this subdivision, with the exception of Rhode Island, viz, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, while farming is at quite as low an ebb as in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, manufactures have assumed so great prominence that they 
have not only sufficed to maintain the former rate of increase, but even to increase it. The rate in 
Massachusetts has increased from 22 to 25 i>er cent, in Connecticut from 16 to 20, in New York from 
16 to 18, in New Jersey from 25 to 27, and in Pennsylvania from 22 to 23. It will be seen, furthermore, 
that this augmentation of the rate of increase is greater in the more easterly states than in the three 
western ones above mentioned, owing to the fuller development of manufacturing industries. 

Turning to the table showing the results of the state censuses, it appears that during the first 
half of the last decade the rate of increase in Massachusetts was below the average of the decade, 
while in the last half it was much greater, a fact which indicates either that the rate of increase 
declined materially in the first half of the decad*, or that the state enumeration was much less 
complete than that of the federal enumeration in 1890. The case is somewhat similar in Khode 
Island, although not in so marked a degree, the rates of increase between 1880 and 1885 and between 
1885 and 1890 being respectively 10 and 13.5 per cent. In New Jersey the rate of increase seems to 
have been maintained quite uniformly throughout the decade. 

In the Northern Central group of states various conditions prevail. In Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Missouri, and in Illinois if the city of Chicago be dropped from consideration, the rate of increase has 
declined very decidedly. In Ohio it has fallen from 20 to 16 per cent; in Indiana from 18 to 11 ; in 
Iowa from 36 to 17 ; in Missouri from 26 to 23 per cent, in spite of the rapid growth of Saint Louis and 
Kansas City, and in Illinois, dropping Chicago from consideration, from 14.9 to 5.6 per cent. In these 
states the agricultural industry, which is still the prominent one, has began to decline, owing to the 
sharp competition of western farms. The farming population has migrated westward, and the growth 
of manufactures is not yet sufficiently rapid to repair these losses. The southern portions of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota are under similar conditions, but the northern parts of these states, lying 
upon the frontier of settlement, have filled up with sufficient rapidity to repair either wholly or in 
part the losses of the southern parts. Michigan increased at the rate of 38 per cent between 1870 and 
1880, while between 1880 and 1890 the rate was but 28 percent. The increase between 1880 and 1890 
was cut into unequal parts by the state census taken in 1884. In the first four years of the decade 
the increase was 13.2 per cent, while in the last six years it was 12.7 per cent. As the rate of inoreafle 
in this state is declining, the state census taken in 1884 corroborates the federal ^^rs&ssc^&^^SS^^ 
Wisconsin the last decade shows an increase of 28 per cent, qj& ^i^gdKx^ ^si \si<(sc«id8^ ^\*IS^ Y 



die decaAb between 1870 and 1880, The state oensoB of Wifloonflin, taken in 18S5, cute the decade into 
two eqnal partu, and showB an inerea«e during the first half of 18.8 per cent and daring the second 
half of bat 7.7 per cent, 

Minnesota increased 78 per cent between 1870 and 1880 and 67 per cent between 1880 and 1890, 
the nnmerical increase being over half a million in the past decade. The state eensas, taken in 1885. 
shows that the Imlk of this increase ocenrred between 1880 and 1885. The numerical increase during 
the first five years was 337,025, and the rate of increase 43 per cent, while daring the last half of 
the decade the numerical increase was 182,219, and the rate of increase 16.3 per cent. 

During the past ten years the population of Dakota, considering the two states of North Dakota 

and South Dakota together, has increased frc^m 135,177 to 510,273, or 277 per cent; Nebraska from 

452,402 U> 1,056,793, or 134 per cent, and Kansas fi-om 996,096 to 1,423,485. or 43 per cent. Tliv 

Increase has not, however, continued uniformly throughout the decade. In 1885 Dakota contained 

415,610 inhaliitants, or more than four-fifths of its present population. Nebraska contained 740,645 

inhabitants in the same year, thus dividing the numerical increase quite equally between the two halves 

of the decade, but leaving the greater percentage of increase in the first half. In the same year Kamaf M i 

by its state census had 1,268,530 inhabitants, showing that nearly two-thirds of the numerical gain 

was acquired during the first half of the decade. The industries of these states are almost purely 

agricultural, and are dependent on the supply of moisture, either in the form of rain or by irrigaticm. 

Through these states passes what is known as the sub-humid belt, a strip of country' several degrees 

in width, in which during rainy years there is an abundance of moisture for the needs of crops, 

while in the years when the rain£Eill is below the average the supply is deficient. In this region little 

j provision has l>een made for artificial irrigation, the settlers having thus far been content to depend 

I upon rainfall. Into this region the settlers fiocked in large numbers in the early years of the decade, 

[ drawn thither by the fertility of the land and by the fact that for a few years the rainfall had been 

I sufficient for the nee<ls of agriculture. During the past two or three years, however, the conditions 

of rainfall have materially changed. It has fallen decidedly below the normal, and the settlers have 

thereby been forced to emigrate. Thousands of families\ have abandoned this region and gone to 

! Oklahoma and the Rocky Mountain region. Tliis migration is well shown in the progress of Kansas, 

OS indicated by its annual censuses. These censuses show a rapid increase in population fi'om 1880 up 

I to 1887 ; 1888 shows but a slight increase over 1887, while 1889 shows a reduction in the population, 

leading up to the furtlier reduction shown by the federal census in 1890. 

Throughout the 8outh Atlantic and Southern Central states the rate of increase has diminished, 
and in most of these states it has diminished very materially. A certain reduction in the percentage 
of increase, especially in the eastern part of this region, was to be expected, due not only to the oj)eration 
of general laws, but also to the fact that there has been considerable migration from the states east of 
the MiHsissipi)l river to the westward and but little immigration. Taken together, however, these 
two causes by no means account for the reduction in the rate of increase in these states. The real 
cauHc is to be found, as was stated early in this discussion, in the imperfections of the census of 1870. 
These imperfecitions resulted in giving a comparatively low rate of increase between 1860 and 1870 and 
an exaggerated increase beween 1870 and 1880. The following table, showing the rates of increase 
during the last three decades in these states, illustrates the imperfections of the census of 1870 in a 
somewhat startling manner : 



HTATKM. 



PBB CENT OF INCREA8E. 



18G0iolg70. 1870 to 1R80. 1880 to 1890. 



Vlrulnitt o4.4 

North Carolina 7.9 

South Carolina 0.3 

0(H>riria 12.0 

Alabama 3.4 



Mifwimippi 
Louisiana.. 
Kentucky.. 
Tenneesee.. 



4.6 

2.7 

14.3 

13.4 



oOf Virginia and West Virginia together. 



23.5 


9.0 


30.6 


15.5 


41.1 


15.2 


30.2 


18.9 


26.6 


19.4 


36.7 


13.5 


29.3 


18.8 


24.8 
• ... 
22.5 


12.5 
14.4 



It is but reasonable to suppose that in these states, which were ravaged by war from 1861 to 1866, 
the rate of increase in the decade wliich includes the war period should be less than a normal one. Of 
all these states Virginia, whose soil was the principal theater of the war, must have suffered most 
severely, and during the period in question it increased at the rate of but 4.4 per cent. Next to 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee suffered the most severely, and yet they increased, respectively, 14 
and 13 per cent. On the other hand, North Carolina, which suffered less severely, gained but 8 per 
cent, and South Carolina, which suffered less in comparison with Virginia, apparently remained 
at a standstill as regards population. Georgia gained 12 per cent, while Alabama and Louisiana 
gained but 3 per cent and Mississippi but 5, although they were comparatively remote from active 
operations, and suffered relatively little from the ravages of war. On the other hand, those states 
which suffered the most severely from the war have made during the decade between 1870 and 1880 
the smallest proportion of gain of the southern states, whereas the reverse should have been the case. 
Thus Virginia gained 23 per cent, Kentucky 25, and Tennessee 23, while the states that were farther 
removed from active operations were North Carolina, which gained 31 ; South Carolina, 41 ; Grcorgia, 
30 ; Alabama, 27 ; Mississippi, 37, and Louisiana, 29 per cent. These startling discrepancies can be 
due only to the imperfections of the census of 1870, which were, as has been demonstrated, greatest in 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina, although they were 
not by any means wanting in Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

The industries of these two sections are almost purely agricultural. During the past ten years 
manufiBiiCtures have obtained a slight footing and mining has made considerable growth in the mountain 
regions, but these causes have thus far produced but a comparatively trifling movement of population. 
The urban population, although great in proportion to that which existed formerly, is very small in 
proportion to the rural population of the region. 

During the first half of the last decade Florida had a rapid growth. The population between 1880 
and 1885 increased 73,058, or at the rate of 27 per cent. This rapid growth, however, received a 
serious check in 1887 and 1888 by an epidemic of yellow fever and by severe frosts. The growth since 
1885 has, therefore, been comparatively slow. 

Arkansas has continued to grow at a rapid rate, having increased 40 per cent in the last ten years. 
Texas also has increased with great rapidity, the numerical increase of its population being 640,471, 
or over 40 per cent. 

In the Western section the conditions of growth have been very varied. Li the earlier years of 
the decade the discovery of valuable silver and copper mines in the mountains of Montana in the 
neighborhood of Butte have drawn to that state a large immigration, which is engaged not only in 
mining, but in developing the rich agricultural resources. Wyoming has continued to grow with 
accelerated rapidity. 

The census of Colorado in 1880 was taken on the top wave of a mining excitement, which had filled 
its mountains with miners, prospectors, and speculators, increasing its population enormously, especially 
in the mountainous coimtry. The census of the state taken in 1885 was, on a superficial view, very 
gorprising. It showed that most of the mining counties had lost population during the five years 
preceding. This loss was, however, more than made up by the growth of its cities and its agricultural 
counties. The census of 1890 shows still further reduction of population in the mining regions of the 
state and an extraordinary development of its urban population and its farming element. New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Utah show rates of increase which are small when the sparsely settled condition of tliese 
territorieB is considered, while Nevada shows an absolute diminution of population of 17,939, or nearly 
29 per cent, leaving it the smallest of all the states. This condition of things is a natural result of the 
fidlure of the Comstock and other mines, work upon which has practically ceased. Idaho has increased 
its popnlaMon two and a half times. Its prosperity is mainly due to its mines, although people are 
now turning to agriculture in considerable numbers. 

The growth of Washington has been phenomenal, the population in 1890 being nearly five times 
that of 1880. As is shown by the state census taken in 1885, this growth has been almost entirely 
dming the last five years of the decade. The inducements which have attracted settlers are in the 
main ito ftrtile eoil and ample rainfall, which enable farming to be carried on without irri^t&ss<c^ 
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Tho following table shows the relative rank in population of the states and territories in 1890 and 

in 1880: 

RELATIVE RANK OF STATES AND TERRITORIES IN POPULATION. 



1890. 


1880. 


1890. 


1880. 


I New York. 


1 New York. 


26 Nebraska. 


26 Minnesota. 


2 Pennsylvania. 


2 Pennsylvania. 


27 Maryland. 


27 Maine. 


3 Illinois. 


3 Ohio. 


28 West Virginia. 


28 Connecticut. 


4 Ohio. 


4 lUinois. 


29 Connecticut. 


29 West Viiginia. 


5 Misaonri. 


5 Missouri. 


30 Maine. 


30 Nebraska. 


6 Maflsachusetts. 


G In liana. 


31 Colorado. 


31 New Hampshire. 


7 Texas. 


7 Massachusetts. 


32 Florida. 


32 Vermont. 


8 Indiana. 


8 Kentucky. 


33 New Hampshire. 


33 Rhode Island. 


9 Michigan. 


9 Michigan. 


34 Washington. 


34 Florida. 


10 Iowa. 


10 Iowa. 


35 Rhode Island. 


35 Colorado. 


11 Kentocky. 


11 Texas. 


36 YennoDt. 


36 District of Columbia. 


12 Georgia. 


12 Tennessee. 


37 South Dakota. 


37 Oregon. 


13 Tennessee. 


13 Georgia. 


38 Oregon. 


38 Delaware. 


14 Wisconsin. 


14 Virginia. 


39 District of Columbia. 


39 TTtah. 


15 Virginia. 


15 North OBiolina. 


40 Utah. 


40 Dakota. 


IG North Carolina. 


16 Wisconsin. 


41 North Dakota. 


41 New Mexico. 


17 Alabama. 


17 Alabama. 


42 Delaware. 


42 Washington. 


18 New Jersey. 


18 MiflslasippL 


43 New Mexico. 


43 Nevada. 


19 Kan.sas. 


19 New Jersey. 


44 Montana. 


44 Arizona. 


20 Minnesota. 


20 Kansas. 


45 Idaho. 


45 Montana. 


21 Mississippi. 


21 South Ourolina. 


46 Oklahoma. 


46 Idaho. 


22 California. 


22 Louisiana. 


47 Wyoming. 


47 Wyoming. 


23 South Carolina. 


23 Maryland. 


48 Arianna. 




24 Arkansas. 


24 California. 


49 Nevada. 




25 Louisiana. 


25 Arkansas. 







It will bo seen that, as in 1880, New York still heads the list, and is followed by Pennsylvania. 
Ohio and Illinois have exehjvnged places. Of the other changes in the list the most marked are those 
of Texas, which rises from No. 11 to No. 7 ; Kentucky, which drops from 8 to 11 ; Minnesota, which 
rises from 26 to 20 ; Nebraska, which rises from 30 to 26 ; Maryland, which drops from 23 to 27 ; 
Colorado, which rises from 35 to 31 ; Vermont, which drops from 32 to 36 ; Washington, which rises 
from 42 to 34 ; Delaware, which drops from 38 to 42 ; Nevada, which drops from 43 to 49, and Arizona, 
which drops from 44 to 48. The average change in rank is 2.2 places. 

I have the honor to be, sir, respectfully, yours, 




xhlsiyh 



SuperinlendcjU of Census. 



Hon. John W. Noble, 

Secretary oj the Interior. 
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MANUFACTURES -PRODUCTION OF STEEL 



DEPAETMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, October 29, 1890. 

Herewith is presented a preliminary report on the production of steel in the United States during 
the year ended June 30, 1890, prepared by Dr. William M. Sweet, q>ecial agent, under the direction 
of Mr. Frank R. Williams, expert special agent of the Division of Manufactures of this office. 

The tables presented show an aggregate production of steel of all kinds by states. 

The total production of steel in the form of ingots and direct castings aggregates 4,466,926 tons of 
2,000 pounds, an increase of 290 per cent over the production of the census year 1880, at which 
time steel was made in fourteen states in the Union, as against nineteen states engaged in that industry 
at the present time. The production of Bessemer steel rails has shown a remarkable growth, increasing 
from 741,475 tons in 1880 to 2,036,654 tons in 1890. 

It is gratifying to note the great increase which has taken place in this industry in the decade 
just past. 




Superintendent of Cennie. 



CO. p.— 16 m. 



PRODUCTION OF STEEL. 



BY DB, WILLIAM M. SWEET. 



The total production of steel in the United States in the form of ingots or direct castings during 
the year ended June 30, 1890, amounted to 4,466,926 tons of 2,000 pounds, as compared with 1,145,711 
tons produced during the year ended May 31, 1880 ; an increase of 3,321,215 tons, or 290 per cent. 

The following tables gives the production of the various kinds of steel in the form of ingots or 
direct castings in 1880 and 1890. The statistics for 1880 are for the census year ended May 31, 1880, 
but for 1890 they cover the fiscal year ended Jime 30, 1890. A few steel works produce blister, 
cemented, and other miscellaneous steel, but the quantity made annually is very small, and the 
statistics thereof for 1880 and 1890 are not included in the table below. 



KIVD6 OF STKKL. 

(Ingots or direct castings.) 



Bessemer steel 

Open-hearth steel 

Crucible steel 

Clapp-Oriffiths steel 

Bobert-Bessemer steel. 



Total. 



TONS OF 2,000 POXTITDS. 



Tear ended 
May 81, 1880. 



085,206 
84,302 
76,201 



1,145,711 



Tear ended 
June 80, 1890. 



8,788,572 

604,351 

85,596 

83,963 

4,504 



4,466,926 



During 1880 fourteen states contained steel-making establishments, and steel was produced in 
that year in each of these states except Khode Island and Maryland. In 1890 steel works were 
located in nineteen states, and steel was made in that year in each of these states except Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Virginia. 

Pennsylvania continues to occupy the position of the leading producer of steel in the United 
States, producing 57 per cent of the total production in 1880 and 62 per cent in 1890. Illinois was 
second in rank in both years, and Ohio was third. From 1880 to 1890 the increase in production in 
Pennsylvania was 324 per cent, in Illinois 241 per cent, and in Ohio 314 per cent. Since 1880 the 
manufacture of steel has been abandoned in two statee, viz, Bhode Island, and Vermont, and seven 
states have engaged in its production, viz, AlabamSi CU liana, Michigan, Virginia, 

and West Virginia. 

The following table gives, in tona 2t^ of Bessemer, 

Clapp-Griffiths, Eobert-Bessemer, c (Oft oaetings, 



I 
i' 



daring 1880 and 1890, with the number of completed steel works at the close of each year, the relatiYe 
rank of each state, and the percentage of the total production : 



Rank. 



1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 



STATES. 



TEAR ENDED MAT 31, 1880. 



Production of 
No. of steel of all 
steel I kinds, 
works. (Tons of 2,000 
(a) pounds.) 



Percentage 

of total 
production. 



Rank. 



STATES. 



TEAB SITDED JUITK 80, IBM. 



Pennsylvania »... 

niinois 

Ohio 

New York 

New Jersey 

Massachusetts..... 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Kentucky 

Maryland... 

Rhode Island 



35 
6 
7 
5 
6 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 



663,561 

254,560 

107,883 

86,745 

10,942 

9,615 

8.409 

4.521 

4,000 

3,000 

2,116 

350 



57.04 

22.22 

9.42 

7.57 



3.75 



Total 



73 



1,145.7U 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 



100.00 



Pennsylvania — 

Illinois 

Ohio 

West Virginia..... 

New York 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

Colorado 

California 

Michigan 

New Hampshire 

Connecticut.. 

Indiana... 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Tennessee.. 

Virginia. „... 

Kentucky 

Missouri 



No. of 

steel 

works. 

(a) 



Total 



79 
14 
18 
2 
8 
6 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
6 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

158 



Production of 

steel of all 

kinds. 

(Tons of 2,000 

pounds.) 



2,768,258 

868,250 

446,808 

183,225 

113,490 

80,253 

17,990 

17,908 

6,904 

5,600 

3,700 

1,734 

1,350 

1,000 

80O 

100 



of total 
prodoetion. 



61.97 

19.44 

lO.OO 

4.10 

2.51 



1.95 



4,466,996 



100.09 



a Each Bessemer, open-hearth, and crucible steel plant is counted as separate works, although two or more of these plants are freqaently 
embraced in a single establishment. 

BESSEMER STEEL. 

The production of Bessemer steel ingots or direct castings in the United States during 1890, 
including steel made by the Clapp-Griffiths and Robert-Bessemer processes, amounted to 3,877,039 
tons of 2,000 pounds, an increase of 294 per cent over the production of 985,208 tons in 1880. In 
1880 there were 11 completed works in this country for the production of Bessemer steel ingots (Mr 
direct castings, which were located in Illinois, Missouri, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, while at 
the close of 1890 the number of establishments containing Bessemer converters, including the works 
prepared to manufacture Clapp-Griffiths and Robert-Bessemer steel, had increased to 53, located in 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Of the production of 985,208 tons of Bessemer steel ingots or direct castings in 1880 Pennsylvania 
produced 56 per cent, Illinois 26 per cent, and New York and Ohio each over 8 per cent. Of the 
production of 3,877,039 tons of Bessemer steel ingots or direct castings in 1890, including that made 
by the Clapp-Griffiths and Robert-Bessemer steel works, Pennsylvania produced 59 per cent, Illinois 
22 per cent, Ohio nearly 10 per cent. West Virginia 5 per cent. New York over 2 per cent, and Colorado, 
Massachusetts, and Michigan each less than 1 per cent. 

The Clapp-Griffiths and Robert-Bessemer processes were introduced into the United States during 
the past decade, the former from Great Britain in 1884, and the latter from France in 1888. Bo^ 
processes are modifications of the ordinary Bessemer method, but the converters employed are nearly 
all of small capacity. The first steel made in this countr}^ by the Clapp-Griffiths process was produced 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, March 25, 1884. During 1890 seven works contained converters for the 
production of steel by this process, five of which were in operation in that year, producing SS^MS 
tons of steel ingots or direct castings. No new plants have been erected since 1887, and none are now 
under construction. The first steel produced in this country by the Robert-Bessemer process was made 
at expp'* al works at Springfield, Ohio, in September, 1888. During 1890 there were six cxHaqpleM 



works containing converters for the production of steel by this process, and one plant was in course 
of erection. The process may be said to be still in an experimental stage, but the results that have so 
far been obtained by its use are reported to be encouraging. During 1890 there were 4,504 tons of 
Robert-Bessemer steel produced in this country, principally in the form of castings. 

The following table gives in tons of 2,000 pounds the production of Bessemer steel ingots or direct 
castings (the figures for 1890 including the quantity of steel made by the Clapp-Griffiths and Robert- 
Bessemer processes) and Bessemer steel rails in the United States in 1880 and 1890 : 



STATES. 



Oalifomia. 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Vermont 

West Virginia. 



Total. 



BESSEMER STEEL INGOTS OB 
DIRECT CASTINGS. 

(Including Clapp-Oriffiths and 
Robert-Bessemer steel.) 



BESSEMER STEEL BAILS. 



Year ended 
May 31, 1880. 



253,514 



8,409 

84,160 

82,811 

566,314 



985,208 



Year ended 
June 30, 1890. 



Year ended ! Year ended 
May 31, 1880. June 30, 1890. 



17,962 ; 
867,806 



201,186 



15,753 
3,600 



5,654 

14,286 

622,260 



106,402 

385,576 

2,297,726 



5,100 

57,870 

66,480 

409,339 



17,335 
1,377,119 



183,225 
3,877,039 



1,500 



741,475 



2,096,654 



The remarkable growth that has taken place in the Bessemer steel industry of this country during 
the past ten years is well shown by the above figures. The increase in the number of establishments 
producing Bessemer steel has been the result almost entirely of the demand for steel in forms other 
than rails. All of the eleven Bessemer steel plants that were completed in 1880 had been built to 
manufacture steel for rails, many of them being added to previously existing iron rail mills. Of the 
fifty-three Bessemer steel plants at the close of 1890 only fourteen made steel rails during that year, 
and of the total quantity of rails produced over 90 per cent was made by ten of these works. Thus, 
while the production of steel rails has nearly trebled in amount since 1880, the number of establishments 
engaged in their manufacture has shown but little change in the ten years, although many of these 
works have greatly increased in size and efficiency. The competition in the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel rails has compelled many of the rail mills to convert a large part of the steel produced by them 
into forms other than rails, the production of rails to any considerable extent at the present time being 
possible only in works favorably located for the supply of cheap raw materials and operated under the 
latest and most improved methods of manufacture. Included in the total production of Bessemer steel 
rails during 1890 were 65,273 tons rolled in iron rolling mills firom purchased Bessemer steel blooms. 

While the demand for steel rails has shown a remarkable growth since 1880, thereby forcing a 
practical discontinuance of the manufacture of iron rails, there has also been a rapidly increasing 
use of steel for nails, bars, rods, wire, and other miscellaneous forms. The growth of the Bessemer 
steel industry in this direction is clearly shown in the number of plants that have been added to iron 
rolling mills during the past ten years for the purpose of manufacturing steel in forms other than rails. 
The increased quantity of Bessemer steel manufactured in these miscellaneous forms is approximat^ily 
shown by a comparison of the ingots and rails produced, over 75 per cent of the ingots made in 1880 
being converted into rails, while in 1890 the percentage of rails made to ingots produced was only 53 
per cent. 
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OPEN-HEARTH AND CRUCIBLE STEEL. 

The production of open-hearth steel in the form of ingots or direct castings daring 1890 amounted 
to 504,351 tons of 2,000 pounds, as compared with 84,302 tons made during 1880. In 1880 there 
were 25 establishments containing open-hearth steel plants, located in ten states, and in 1890 there 
were 58 establishments containing open-hearth steel plants, located in twelve states. Since 1880 the 
manufacture of open-hearth steel has been abandoned in two states, Vermont and Rhode Island, 
and four states have engaged in its manufacture. New York, Alabama, Indiana, and California. 
During the past few years great activity has taken place in the erection of open-hearth steel plants, 
and indications point to a still larger production of this kind of steel during the next few years. 

The following table gives, by states, the production of open-hearth and crucible steel in the form 
of ingots or direct castings, in 1880 and 1890, in tons of 2,000 pounds : 



OPKV-HEABTH 9TKXL INGOTS 
OB DIBKCT CABTINOS. 

(Tons of 2,000 pounds.) 



CBUCIBIJB 8TKKL IKOOTB OB 
DIBBCT CASTINGS. 

(Tons of 2,000 pounds.) 



Year ended 
May 31, 1880. 



Tear ended i Tear ended 
June 80, 1890. May 81, 1880. 



Tear ended 
June SO, 1880. 




Alabama 

California. 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Tork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Total 



The crucible steel industry has shown but little progress since 1880, the production in that year 
amounting to 76,201 tons of 2,000 pounds, as compared with 85,536 tons produced in 1890. In 1880 
there were 36 establishments containing crucible steel plants, located in nine states, while in 1890 the 
number of establishments had increased to 47, located in eleven states. For purposes requiring special 
grades of steel the product of the crucible process will be always in demand, but the high cost of 
manufacture prevents it in many instances from successfully competing in price with the other processes 
mentioned. 
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THE BASIC PROCESS. 

The first basic steel made in the United States was produced experimentally at Steelton, 
Pennsylvania, by the Pennsylvania Steel Company on May 24, 1884, in a Bessemer converter. The 
beginning of the manufacture of basic steel in this country as a commercial product, however, dates 
from 1888, on the 28th of March of which year the first basic open-hearth steel was produced at the 
Homestead Steel Works of Carnegie, Phipps & Company, Limited, at Homestead, near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Since that date the manufacture of basic open-hearth steel has been continued at 
these works, and during 1890 this firm commenced the erection of eight additional open-hearth furnaces 
for the manufacture of basic steel, of which number four are now in operation and the remaining four 
furnaces are expected to be ready for working in a short time. When completed these works will 
coy open-hearth furnaces prepared to manufacture basic steel. The manufacture of basio 



steel is now also regularly carried on at the Steelton works of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, where 
a combination of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes is used. During 1890 the Henderson Steel 
and Manufacturing Company, at Birmingham, Alabama, produced steel experimentally by the basic 
process. Since the close of the year the Southern Iron Company has successfully commenced the 
manufacture of basic open-hearth steel at its works at Chattanooga, Tennessee. The Pottstown Iron 
Company, at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, has also produced steel by the basic process. 

In Great Britain and on the Continent the basic process has been received with great favor, and 
large quantities of basic steel are made annually by aU the leading iron and steel producing countries 
abroad. The wonderful growth of the steel industry of Germany and Luxemburg during recent years 
has followed the introduction of this process, the iron ores of these countries being especially suited 
to the manufacture of basic steel. 

While the basic process is applicable to either the Bessemer or open-hearth process, its use in this 
country in connection with the open-hearth furnace is most promising of successful results, and the 
indications are that the growth of the basic steel industry of the United States will be largely in 
this direction. The total production of basic steel in the United States during 1890 amounted to 
62,173 tons of 2,000 pounds, nearly all of which was made by the basic open-hearth method, a 
small part being produced by the duplex process, a combination of the Bessemer and open-hearth 
methods. 
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THE CENSUS OF ALASKA. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTEKIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, October 31, 1890. 

The work of collecting statistics of population, resources, etc., of Alaska has been intrusted to 
Mr. Ivan Petboff, who accomplished in 1880 what may be termed a '' census reconnoissance " of that 
territory. The isolated condition of Alaska and the lack of means of transportation and mail 
facilities made it impracticable to employ the same methods used in other parts of the country, and it 
was deemed best that Mr. Petroff should be allowed to embrace in his work, as far as applicable to 
Alaska, the various subjects of investigation which in the general census are intrusted to separate 
divisions of this office. 

Mr. Pbtroff began his work on February 10, 1890, and, having divided the territory into eight 
divisions, organized a force of assistant special agents for the field-work from residents of Alaska 
familiar with the languages and the country. 

The general and special schedules used in this investigation covei* the following subjects : First, 
white or civilized population ; second, native population; third, churches; fourth, schools; fifth, canneries 
and fishing ; sixth, trade and commerce ; seventh, gold and silver mining ; eighth, coal mining. 

The enumeration of Alaska is nearly completed, but the returns have been-received only in part, 
and those from several interior districts can not be obtained until next spring. 

The accompanying letter is issued in order to show the obstacles in the way of pursuing this 
branch of investigation. Mr. Petboff's journey in Alaska foots up about twelve thousand miles, and 
the distances which had to be traveled by his assistants would probably be four or five times greater. 
The superficial area of the territory covered is estimated at 570,000 square miles. 
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THE CENSUS OF ALASKA. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Censuh Office, 

Washington, D. C, October 30, 1890. 
Sir: 

In compliance with your suggestion, I have the honor to lay before you a brief account of my 
journey through Alaska during the past summer, and of the work of this division thus far accomplished. 

As previously reported, I first proceeded to Southeastern Alaska by mail steamer, leaving San 
Francisco, California, March 10, visiting Wrangell, Juneau, Sitka, Killisnoo Loring, and New 
Metlekatlah. At all points of the district I obtained promise of co-operation in the census work on the 
part of government officials as well as the clergy, teachers, and business men, generally. One of the 
objects of this voyage was to select two individuals for appointment as special agents for that section, 
whom I found in the persons of Messrs. Henr}^ Boursin, of Juneau, and Miner W. Bruce, of Wrangell. 
I returned to San Francisco about the middle of April, and sailed again on May 10 to Nushegak, on 
the coast of Bering sea, by a small steamer of 26 tons burden, called the Arctic. This voyage was a 
comparatively short one, occupying only fifteen days, with the slight drawback of a leaky vessel, a wet 
bed, and no cook. 

After arriving at Nushegak I administered the oath of office to Mr. Frank E. Wolff, the special 
agent appointed to assist me in the Nushegak district, and instructed him in his work. He immediately 
entered upon his duties, and I began my preparations for an overland journey from this point in the 
direction of the Yukon river. I purchased two skin canoes, laid in a small supply of provisions, and 
engaged the services of four natives to carry me up the Nush^ak river to a point from which I could 
effect a portage to the Kuskokvim river. This point is about two hundred and fifty miles distant from 
Nushegak. In five days I succeeded in making two hundred miles against a very rapid current, but 
on the sixth morning two of my men were taken sick with symptoms somewhat resembling la grippe, 
and they and their well companions refused to go any further. I spent a day in fruitless endeavors to 
induce other natives living on the river to take the place of my recalcitrant crew, but ^nally had to give 
it up and retrace my steps to Nushegak, the return journey being made in two days. 

It had now become necessary for me to obtain other men and to proceed along the coast route to 
the Kuskokvim river, in order to reach the special agent appointed for that district. While I was still 
negotiating for paddlers the Albatross, belonging to the United States Fish CommLssion, arrived in port, 
and Captain Z. L. Tanner, its commander, kindly offered to carry me, my native crew, and canoes to 
some point near the mouth of the Kuskokvim river. This offer I gladly accepted, and accordingly 
placed myself and belongings on board the Albatross without delay, taking with me two canoes, and 
three natives whose homes were on the Kuskokvim. 

No sooner had the Albatross left the shores of Bristol bay behind than two of my natives reported 
themselves sick, and were attended to by the doctor of the steamer, who found thera suffering with 
pneumonia. During the six days I spent on board this hospitable steamer these men received 
every attention and care, but when we at last reached the vicinity of Cape Newenham, at the mouth of 
the Kuskokvim, the patients were still unable to help themselves in auy -^^-^ . 'X^cv^ ^i«wss3Di3Kss.^kfist ^^'^c^s^ 
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Albatross waa obliged to be at Oonalaska on a certain date, which was rapidly approaching. It was 
therefore necessary that I should be landed withoat delay. Captain Tanner placed a steam launch at 
my disposal, with which to take me to the nearest native settlement, where my natives could be housed 
and taken care of. We left the steamer at four o'clock in the afternoon, heading for a village which 
the charts locate within five miles of the position of the Albatross' anchorage. I had no confidence in 
the existence of this particular village, and my doubt was borne out by the fact that we steamed 
twenty-five miles without seeing any sign of settlement. At that time we sighted some natives on the 
beach, and as in the meantitne the wind had been rising and the weather began to look exceedingly 
threatening I insisted, against the protest of the officer in charge of the launch, that I be landed right 
there, hoping to receive assistance from the people we had seen. The officer reluctantly complied with 
my decision, and left me on an open beach, surrounded by my baggage, canoes, and helpless natives. 

I must not fail to express in this place my heartfelt thanks to the commander and officers of tiie 
United States steamer Albatross, who did everything in their power not only to make my brief stay 
I with them pleasant, but also supplied me with many comforts I could not otherwise have obtained ; 

3 g also for some ammunition and medical stores for the treatment of my natives. 

a • ; On meeting the natives we had observed before landing I found tliem to be a party of men from a 

3 g ; distant village engaged in hunting the beluga, or white grampus. They had no house or tent, but slept 

I under the shelter of some drift logs, piled up against each other. Even this shelter was several mileB 

i away, and they left me for the night, promising to return in the morning. As soon as the landing was 

I accomplished the third native exhibited symptoms of pneumonia, and consequently was unable to help 

' me in any way to procure shelter for the night, which was stormy and cold. I succeeded, however, in 

I covering the sick men with the tents^ which I was unable to put up. 

! On the following morning the hunters returned and gave me some assistance, together with a 

promise to help me up the river to a point where a party of traders and Moravian missionaries were 
then awaiting the arrival of the <annual supply steiimer. By hiring extra canoes and men, so as to 
' enable me to have each sick man towed along, I succeeded in making my way to this point, a distance 

of only 200 miles, in seven days ; but my native assistants, being entirely unfeimiliar with the idea of 
being employed for a compensation, were constantly going off on their own business and keeping me 
waiting for their return. 

At the station of Shevenagamute 1 was fortunate enough to find the party referred to above, and 
among them Mr. John H. Kilbuck, a Moravian missionary, the special agent appointed to assist me 
in the Kuskokvim district. I at once administered to him the oath of office and gave him his 
instructions, as he was ready to enter upon his duties. I was kindly received here, and my troablescmie 
patients were taken off my hands. I subsequently learned that all of them recovered. I was, however, 
disappointed in my expectation of obtaining supplies for my onward journey. Here, as neariy 
everywhere in Alaska, the Alaska Commerical Company had allowed its supplies to become entirelT 
exhausted, and instead of obtaining any provisions I was implored by even the traders for tea and sugar, 
the chief luxuries of the people living in this section of the country. At this point, owing to the prevalence 
of an epidemic resembling la grippe, I was unable to secure more than two men (a crew for one canoe 
only), and as I was burdened with cumbersome packages of census schedules I was obliged to leave 
behind a large portion of my personal baggage, clothes, etc. With no supplies beyond a little tea and 
sugar, some graham flour, and ammunition for my shot-gun, I set out upon a journey for the Yukon 
river, in order to reach my assistant. This was up-stream work again, and consequently slow, but I 
succeeded in reaching the Moravian mission of Bethel, on the Kuskokvim, in two days. Here 
I was obliged to change paddlers for my canoe, but met with a hospitable reception at the mission, and 
no delay. Six days of paddling against the rapid current, with constant rain and wind, brought me 
to the southern end of one of the portage routes which connect the two largest rivers of Alaska. At 
this point I secured two additional men to assist in packing my canoes and baggage aeross the divide 
l)etween the watersheds of the Yukon and Kuskokvim rivers, which was accomplished in a pdtiif 
rain storm, with the larder reduced to boiled fish and " flapjacks of graham flour." 

^' was during the last days of June that I reached the broad Yukon at a point where its oraoeift 
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banks are barely visible. A brief journey up-stream brought me to the Russian mission of Ikogmute, 
where I learned to my great disappointment that Mr. John W. Chapman, the special agent appointed 
for the Yukon district, had already proceeded down the river to Saint Michael, together with most of 
tiie traders and miners, who annually go to meet the incoming supply steamer. As I had no means of 
ascertaining when that steamer would arrive and when Mr. Chapman's return might be expected, I 
concluded to proceed to the Roman Catholic mission at Kozjrrevsky in search of somebody to 
undertake the census work in that region. This was a little jaunt of 150 miles up-stream, which was, 
however, accomplished quite rapidly, it being the first fine weather I had met with in my travels thus 
far. At the Mission of the Holy Cross, conducted by Jesuit fathers and three sisters of the order of 
Saint Anne, I was received with cordial hospitality. Every assistance in the line of my investigation 
was freely oflFered, but I failed to induce the only father then present to accept the appointment. Of 
the wonderful success achieved by these toilers in the wilderness in the way of educating and civilizing 
savage children within a brief period of less than two years I shall speak of at length in another place. 

Failing in my object here, I was obliged to undertake the journey to Saint Michael, some four 
hundred miles distant. At the Russian mission, the priest of which had also gone down to the coast, 
I sent back my paddlers from the Kuskokvim and hired others to take me to my next objective point. 
On this part of the river I had also been unable to obtain any supplies beyond a little tea and sugar, 
kindly given to me by Father Robaut out of his scanty store, and some loaves of bread baked for me iij 

by the sisters (the first of that luxury I had tasted for nearly a month). j j 

The journey to the coast led me through the vast expanse of fiat ^^ tundra '' or morass, interspersed 
with thousands of water courses, which line the banks of the many estuaries of the Yukon river. 
Here there is no population. Nothing could be purchased, and occasionally the intervals between j.r 

meals were uncomfortably prolonged. At last the coast was reached, and after skirting the north and 
east coast of Saint Michael island for nearly a day I arrived at the only seaport of all that northwestern 
region. I found here a large assemblage of miners and traders, numbering nearly two hundred, who, 
after having been reduced to the last sack of flour, had judt been made happy by the arrival of a 
steamer with supplies. Mr. John W. Chapman, whose commission I carried with me, wa« here 
awaiting supplies for his mission, located at Anvik, on the Upper Yukon. He asked for two days to 
consider the matter, and then decided adversely, declining the appointment. He said that he acted 
altogether upon conscientious grounds, -being of the opinion that he could not serve two masters. This 
action of !Mr. Chapman left me in a difiicult position. Such men as I found assembled there were 
not the material wanted for our work. I tried agian to obtain assistance from the various 
missionaries who had gathered there, including the Jesuit fathers, but without success. Finally I 
heard that the bookkeeper of the Alaska Commercial Company, who had resided in the country for 
eleven years, was about to resign his position, and, as I was personally acquainted with him and knew 
his excellent qualifications, I at once secured his services. Upon the following day Mr. Greenfield 
took the oath of ofiice and entered upon his duties. So much time having elapsed in my search for a 
competent spec^ial agent, I found it necessary to secure additional assistance for some outlying districts. 
The Rev. Zacharius Belkofi*, of the Russian mission of Ikogmute, consented to take the census of the 
Ix)wer Yukon river and a few tributaries, and on the same date I succeeded in persuading Rev. Axel 
E. Karlsou, of the Swedish mission at Unakleet, on Norton sound, to attend to the census work in 
his district. Mr. Cireenfield at the same time set out by steamer to ascend the Yukon as far as the 
boundary line and to work both of its banks and the tributaries, proceeding down stream by canoe. 

My final success in obtaining assistance in tliis region left me free to proceed to Oonalaska district, 
for which purpose I secured passage on the Alaska Company's steamer Saint Paul. After leaving my 
baggage behind on the Kuskokvim and Yukon rivers for want of transportation, I was obliged to fit 
myself out anew at Saint Michael, in order to appear respectable among civilized beings ; but here 
nothing could be purchased except some rather grotesque miners' costumes, with which I was obliged 
to be satisfied. Our passage to Oonalaska occupied seven days, the steamer being detained by 
continuous fogs. On my arrival at this point I was pleased to find Mr. James Finnegan, special 
agent for the Oonalaska district. He had begun his work at Ung^ i€\«^\id^«iv^.V^^j^^x«^^"a!>36^^s^^^ 






way westward to the Aleutian islands. After a day's consultation with Mr. Finut^n, and having 
given him instructions for his Airther guidance, I made arrangements with the owner of a small 
schooner of ten tons burden to take me to the island of Kodiak. Up to tliis time I had received no 
news of the special agent for the Kodiak district having entered upon his duties, and as it is a very 
large district I naturally felt anxious about it. The voyage of between seven and eight hundred miles 
over a stormy sea in so small a craft was decidedly uncomfortable, as there was no place to either 
walk or stand, and for a period of three days and nights we were '^ hove to " in a violent northeast 
gale. I made landings at Belkovsky and Band Point, finding everywhere evidence of Mr. Finnegan's 
labors. On the 17th of August I finally reached the settlement of Karluk, on the island of Kodiak 
the site of the largest salmon fisheries of Alaska, and perhaps of the world. Here I found that Mr. 
Frank Lowell, the special agent appointed for the Kodiak district, was at work, but not having 
received his schedules until the middle of June he was still detained on the coast of the mainland of 
the Alaska peninsula. As the season was rapidly drawing to its close I set to work to secure 

I additional assistance, which I found in the persons of Harold Vanelius, of Karluk ; William A. 

Colwell and Frederick Sargent, of Kodiak ; William J. Fisher, of Nudiek ; Samuel Cullie, of Odiak, 
Prince William sound, and Wilfred F. Taylor, of Cook inlet. These men took the oath of office, and 

g I I were assigned work to occupy them from five days to five or six weeks each, re8pectivel3\ After 

I making these arrangements, I secured passage for myself to Prince William sound on the Alaska 

Commercial Company's steamer Bertha. Here I visited the canning establishments and convinced 
myself that Messrs. CuUie and Fisher were doing their work in a satis&ctory manner. I then secured 
passage on a small schooner for the purpose of visiting the west coast of Prince William sound, and 
fh)m thence proceeded to C/Ook inlet and back to Kodiak. Owing to a succession of calms and 
contrary winds I was obliged to accomplish nearly the whole journey in skin canoes, leaving tiie 
schooner at anchor ; but I succeeded in reaching ever}' i)oint and in convincing myself that the labOTS 
of my assistants were progressing satisfactorily. In all of these districts the amount of labor was 
greatly increased for the reason that packages of schedules which I had lefb to be forwarded to various 
points had failed to reach their dcHtination. I was therefore obliged to purchase such paper as I 
could get at any price that traders chose to ask, and to have schedules ruled by hand, in order to 
proceed with the work. Such a mishap as this could occur only in a country entirely devoid of 
facilities, such as that part of Alaska is at the present <lay. During the whole time of my journey 
throughout Alaska, from the month of March to October, inclusive, not a parcel of mail matter 
reached me, though I had appointed several places to which it was to be forwarded. As an example 
of how much such a state of affairs interferes with the working of an undertaking such as mine, I shall 
only mention the fact that a large package of schedules, vouchers, and letters mailed to me from the 
island of Unga by Mr. Finn^an on one of the Alaska Commercial Company's steamers waB 
miscarried to Saint Michael, where I luckily found it on my visit to that place, which was not 
included in my original programme. Every package and parcel of this matter was plainly addressed 
to my office in San Francisco. 

Before taking my departure from the shores of Cook inlet I succeede<l at last in meeting Mr. 
Frank Lowell, and was glad to find that he had done a good summer's work, though much impeded by 
alternate calms and storms, preventing him from making rapid progress in his own little schooner, 
which he used during the progress of his work. 

On the 7th of October I returned once more to Kodiak, where I found the work left in charge of 
the several assistants completed and in excellent condition so far as it could be done without printed 
schedules. 1 then secured passage on the Alaska Commercial Company's steamer Saint Paul, and 
sailed on the 10th of October for San Francisco, arriving at the latter point on the 20th instant. 

Very respectfully, 

IVAN PETBOFF, 

Spt'cial Atjcnt in charge of Ihe AUutka IHcimom. 

Hon. Robert P. Portek, 

Superintendent of CennuH. 
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Population of the United States by States and Territories: 1890. 

THE OiFJB^ICIJLIi COTJISTT 62,622,250- 



DEFARTMENT OF THE INTEKIOE, 

Census Office, 

Washington, D. C, December 12, 1890. 
Sib: 

I have the honor to submit herewith a statement showing the population of the United States 
according to the Eleventh Census as finally determined, embracing the corrections made since the rough 
count, published in Bulletin No. 12, issued October 30, 1890. The large clerical force and improved 'j 

methods have allowed a very rapid progress in the compilation and tabulation of results, and this 
report will be followed within a short time by other bulletins relating to the population. The special 
work of the census is so far advanced that bulletins relating thereto will now be issued at frequent > 

intervals during the next few months. The field-work of the census is nearing completion, and by the :{ 

end of this year will be practically finished. The work of tabulation is being rapidly pressed forward, ;| 

in order to begin the publication of the volumes as soon as possible. 

Becognizing the fact that every month and every week which can be saved in the publication of 
census statistics adds appreciably to their value, no labor has been spared to complete the official 
count of the people at an earlier date than ever heretofore attained. While the rapid increase of 
population adds greatly to the work of taking the census, improved communication, division of labor, 
and more enlightened methods make it possible not only to secure greater accurax^ than before, but to 
obtain results much quicker. For example, in 1850 the enumeration commenced June 1, but the first 
returns were not received until August 29 of that year, and the final returns (firom California) were 
not received untQ February 17, 1852, exactly one year, eight months and seventeen days after the 
commencement of the enumeration. As an illustration of the advance in means of communication 
between the states since that time, the fact may be mentioned that on the 21st of August, 1890, 
exactly two months and nineteen days after the date of commencement of enumeration, the official 
returns by counties and precincts of the state of Washington were telegraphed by this office to the 
governor, for the use of the state legislature, then convening, for the purpose of apportioning 
representation in that body. By October 20 the population of all the Pacific states, California, 
Oregon, and Washington, had been announced. 

No official statement appears in the population volume of the Eighth Census of the dates when 
returns were received. In 1870 the enumeration was nearly completed January 9, 1871, but not 
actually so until August 23 of that year, because the last schedules were not received fi:om the 
enumerators until that time, more than a year after the conmiencement of the enumeration. The 
Tenth Census was practically completed March 4, 1881, the final official count following soon thereafter. 
The last returns of the Eleventh Census received at this office were fi'om the first supervisor's district of 
Florida, November 10. These returns were received by the supervisor October 21, a count of the 
schedules made by him, and the result telegraphed to the office on the same date. The delay in 
reaching this office was caused by the package being improperly addressed. The system adopted of 
roistering and checking each package of returns has proved to be so complete and satisfactory, and .- 

the work of the Post Office Department has been so efficiently performed, that the schedul^i'^^sc^ik^iBsX ^ 

by fifty thousand enumerators from as many districts, coveTin'^ ^iJafc ^\x\ja^ ^<snxs\\x^^ \» "^^w^ x:\^ 
ao.p. 
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duporvisors, and from the supervisors to the Census Office at Washington, with the loss of but a cdngle 

] sub-district. This package (No. 123a, Second Supervisor's District, Kentucky) was mailed Angiist 9, 

and was said to have reached Washington August 13, but there is no record of such package ever 

having been received. 

j The final delay of a week in announcing the population was caused by complications in the 

second supervisor's district of Missouri and the third supervisor's district of Maryland, arising from 

] enumerators' districts being improperly numbered. 

1 The first announcement of population was made June 28, being the population for the District 

( of Columbia, and was followed by the announcement, July 18, of the population of the city of New 

f York, constituting the whole of the first supervisor's district of the state of New York. On August 6 

the first district of Pennsylvania, comprising the city of Philadelphia, was given to the public. 

During the month of August the first count of the states of Delaware, Idaho, Rhode Island^ and 

Washington was announced; during September, Colorado, Connecticut, Maine, MassachosettSi 

Montana, Nevada, Vermont, and the territories of Arizona and Utah; during October, Alabama, 

I I Arkansas, California, Florida, Oeorgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Eiinsiis, Kentucky, Liooisiana, 

>| || Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska., New Hampsliire, New Jersey, New 

' J; I York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 

Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, WisconMn, Wyoming, and the territories of New Mexico 
and Oklahoma. 
' I I The work of establishing the population of the minor civil divisions of the country is well under way, 

! I I and a bulletin containing the population of all cities and towns of 8,000 and over will soon be ready 

III for the printer. It will be followed shortly by a third bulletin, giving the population for each state by 

" I I counties, and will be followed later by bulletins presenting the population in detail for all civil divisions 

I of whatever size. In addition, bulletins will be issued showing the number of families and dwelling- 

. i houses, persons to a dwelling-house, persons to a family, etc., and as regards area, density of population, 

5 I 1 and other facts, showing the progress and movements of population. The work of ascertaining the 

B " number of persons returned on the enumerators' schedules as owning and renting their homes and 

farms, and whether those owned are free from debt or incumbered by mortgages, together with a 
separation of the white and colored population of the South, has been commenced, and will be given to 
the public prior to the commencement of work on the final tabulations. 

The population of the United States on June 1 , 1890, as shown by the final count of persons 
* ; and families, exclusive of white persons m Indian Territory, Indians on reservations, and Alaska, 

; i was 62,622,250 ; including these persons the population will probably reach in round numbers 63,000,000. 

J ■ In 1880 the population was 60,156,783. The absolute increase of the population in the ten years 

\ j intervening wiis 12,406,467, and the percentage of increase was 24.86. In 1870 the popola^tdon was 

stated as 38,668,371. According to these figures the absolute increase in the decade between 1870 
; and 1880 was 11,697,412, and the percentage of increase was 30.08. 

' Upon their face these figures show that the population has increased between 1880 and 1890 

869,055 more than between 1870 and 1880, while the rate of increase has apparently diminished fitwn 
30.08 to 24.86 per cent. If these figures were derived from correct data, they would be disappointing. 
1 Such a reduction in the rate of increase in the face of the heavy inmiigration during the past ten 

years would argue a diminution in the fecundity of the population or a corresponding increase initfl 
death rate. These figures are, however, easily explained when tlie character of the data used is 
understood. It is well known, the fact having been demonstrated by extensive and tfaoroo^ 
investigation, that the census of 1870 was grossly deficient in the southern states, so much so as not 
only to give an exaggerated rate of increase of the population between 1870 and 1880 in these states, 
but to affect very materially the rate of increase in the country at large. 

Those omissions were not the fault nor were tliey within the control of the Census Offioe. Tbe 
census of 1870 was taken under a law which the Superintendent, General Francis A. Walker, 
characterized as **chimfify, antiquated, and barbarous." The Cenyus Office had no power over ito 
enumerators save a barren protest, and this right was even questioned in some quarters. In reftnriaK 
to these omissions the Superintendent of the Tenth Census said in hib report in relation to the takkf 
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of the census in South Carolina : ''It follows, as a conclusion of the highest authority, either that the 
census of 1870 was grossly defective in regard to the whole of the state or some considerable parts 
thereof, or else that the census of 1880 was fraudulent." Those, therefore, who believe in the accuracy 
and honesty of the Tenth Census — and that was thoroughly established — ^must accept the other 
alternative offered by General Walker, namely, that the Ninth Census was " grossly defective." What 
was true of South Carolina was also true, in greater or less degree, of all the southern states. 

There is, of course, no means of ascertaining accurately the extent of these omissions, but an 
approximation to it may be obtained by the following method. 

It is fair to assume that the rates of increase of population of the southern states between 1860 
and 1870 and between 1870 and 1880 were related to one another in a proportion similar to the 
corresponding rates in the northern states during the same periods. In the term " southern states " is 
here included the two Virginias, the two Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. The census of 1870 is known or is suspected to be 
deficient in all these states. In the other tates and territories there is no suspicion of incompleteness. 
The population of the southern states in 1860, 1870, and 1880 was as follows : 

1860 10,259,016 

1870 11,250,411 

1880 15,257,393 

The population of the other states and territories in 1860, 1870, and 1880 was as follows : 

1860 21,184,305 

1870 27,307,960 

1880 34,898,390 

The rate of increase in these other states and territories was 28.9 per cent between 1860 and 1870 
and 27.8 per cent between 1870 and 1880. These two rates are so nearly equal that in extending them 
to the southern states they may be r^arded as identical ; in other words, it may be assumed that the rate 
of increase in the southern states between 1860 and 1870 and between 1870 and 1880 were the same. 

Classified as white and colored, the population of the southern states was as follows : 



TXAft. 



1B60 
1880 



White. 



8,868,708 
7,087,218 
9,502,588 



Colored. 



8,800,087 
4,179,222 
5,697,885 



The increase of the white between 1860 and 1880 was 50.67 per cent, or at a uniform rate for 
each ten years of 22.75 per cent. The increase of the colored between 1860 and 1880 was 45.43 per 
cent, or at the rate of 20.6 per cent for each ten years. Applying these rates of increase respectively 
to the white and colored population in 1860, there results as the approximate white population, in 
1870, 7,815,128, and for the colored, 4,691,385. These results are in excess of the figures as returned by 
the census of 1870, in the case of the white 747,915, and in case of the colored 512,163, a total of 
1,260,078, which may be assumed as approximately the extent of the omissions by the faulty census 
of 1870. The total population in 1870 was, therefore, approximately 39,818,449, instead of 38,558,371 . 

AaapniiTig these figures to represent approximately the true population in 1870, the rates of 
increase would stand as follows : 

PER CKHT. 

1860. 31,443,321 

1870. 39,818,449 26.6 

1680. 50,155,783 25.9 

1890. 02,622,250 24.8 

Omitting firom consideration those states in which the census of 1870 is known or is presumed 
to have been faulty, the rate of increase between 1870 and 1880 in the remaining states has been very 
nenrly maintained in the decade between 1880 and 1890. Referring to the ^raL<;:9:\R2L \a^^^ ^ 
bolletiiii the census of 1870 is known or is presumed to YiaN^ ^aftea ^<e&!Ci«cX. YDL\iAas^ ^J^^^^^to' 
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the South Atlantic and Southern Central divlBionB, while in the Korth Atlantic, Northern Central, and 
Western divisions no evidence of incompleteness has been detected. The population of these three 
last-named divisions in 1870, 1880, and 1890, the absolute increase for the two decades, and the rate 
of increase, is set forth in the following table : 



i Increase 
Population. : in 

i population. 



Peroentase 

of 

increaae. 



1S70 
1880 
1890 



26.270,351 
33,639,215 
42.7Jl.437 



7,368,864 
9.L'^,222 



28.1 
27.2 



It will be seen that the absolute increase between 1880 and 1890 exceeded that between 1870 and 
1880 by 1,783,358, and that the proportional increase was but 0.9 per cent less. 



POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1890, AS FINALLY DETERMINED, COMPARED WITH 1880 AND 
1870, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES, SHOWING THE INCREASE BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES FROM 
1880 TO 1890, FROM 1870 TO 1880, AND FROM 1860 TO 1870. 



8TATSB AJTD 



The United States 

North AtlanUo diTidon 

Maine 

New HamiMihire ~ 

Vermont 

BlaseaohuseUe 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork^ 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic diTision 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Viivinia. 

North Oarolina. 

South Oarolina 

Georgia. ~ 

Florida 

Northern Central division ... 



POPUUITIOV. 



IMO. 



62,622,250 



Ohio - 8.672,816 

Indiana 2,102,404 

Illinois 8,826,361 

Michigan 2.093,880 

Wisconsin 1,686,880 

Minnesota 1,901,826 

Iowa 1,911,896 

MiHSouri I 2,670,181 

North Dakota. ' 182,719 

South Dakota j 828,808 

Nebraska. ' 1,058,910 

- ' 1,427,096 

n 



17,401,545 

661,066 

876,580 

882.422 

2,238,943 

845,606 

746,258 

5,907,868 

1,444,933 

5,256,014 

8,857,020 

168,408 
1,042,800 

280,802 
1,666,080 

762,794 
1,617,947 
1,151,149 
1,887,358 

891,422 

22,862.279 



1880. 



50 155,783 



14,607.407 



648,986 

846,991 

832,286 

1,788,065 

276,531 

622,700 

5,062.871 

1,131,116 

4.282,801 

7,507,107 



17,864,111 



8,106,062 

1,078,301 

3,077,871 

1,686,937 

1,315,407 

780,773 

1,624,615 

2,168,380 

86,000 

06,268 

452,402 

006,096 



1870. 



88,558,371 



12,206,738 



IKCRKA8S FBOM 1880 
TO 1690. 



Number. 



12.466.467 



2,894.136 



5,853,610 



12,150 

29.539 

136 

485,856 

68,976 

128,666 

914,962 

813,817 

975,128 

1,260,728 




12,061,111 



21,885 
107,447 

52,768 
143,415 
144,887 
218,197 
155,572 
206,178 
121.020 

4.998,166 



2.666,260 
1,680,637 
2,530,891 
1,184,050 
1.054,670 
439,706 
1,194,020 
1,721,295 

14,181 

122,993 
864,399 
6 Of Virginia and West Virginia 



Percent- 



urcmxASB FKOM 1870 
TO 1880. 



Number. 



16.50 



.93 



11,597,412 



2,206,677 



22,021 

28,601 

1,785 

825,784 

50,178 

86,246 

700,112 

225,020 

760,040 

1,743,667 



21,608 
154,049 

45,924 
287,402 
176,448 
828,889 
289,071 
858,0n 

81,745 



28.78 U 4,368,000 



532,802 
297,664 
537,960 
452,878 
260,827 
841,067 
430,595 
447,065 

120,996 

329,409 
631,697 



PeroenI- 



30.08 



17.96 



20.79 



88.76 



853.28 

267.88 
178.85 



mCBXASB FBOM 1800 
TO 1870. 



Number. 



7,115.950 



1,704,462 



48,788 

77,807 

808,024 

284,061 

615,786 

488,907 



12,790 

06.84S 

06,420 

570,800 

I •••••••••••••••••••• 
78,780 
1,808 
126,008 
47,884 

8,801,806 



010,710 
000,200 
8Z7,M0 
484,040 
276,780 
267.083 
519,107 
580,980 

0,8M 

04,101 
087088 



Perant- 



22.61 



16.00 



48.81 



200 JS 



POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1880, ETC.— Continued. 



▲JTD TSUUTOBIKS. 



Southern Oentral division 



Kentucky.. 
Tennenee.. 
AlAbauoA ... 
UteiflBippi 



Indinn Teniioiy (6). 
Oklahom*. ~ 



Western division 



Wyoming.... 

Oolorsdo 

If ew Mexico. 



T7tah. 

Keviftda.. 
Idaho..... 



(d) 



Waahingtoti. 



CblifomiA.. 



POPULATION. 



1890. 



10,972,893 



1,858,635 
1,767,518 
1,513,017 
1,289,000 
1,118,687 
2,285.528 



€61,834 
1,128,179 

8,027,618 



182,199 
60,706 

412,196 

158,598 
59,620 

207,906 
45,761 
84,886 



849,390 

313,767 

1,206,130 



1880. 



8,919,371 



1,648,600 
1,542,359 
1,262,505 
1,131,597 
989,946 
1.691,749 



802,626 



1,767,697 



89,150 

20,789 

194.827 

119,565 

40,440 

148,963 

62.266 

82,610 



76,116 
174,768 
864,694 



1870. 



6,434,410 



1,321,011 
1,258,520 
996,992 
827,922 
726,916 
818,679 



IHCRBASK FROM 1880 | IKCRBASK FKOM 1870 

TO 1890. TO 1880. 



Number. 



2,063,522 



484,471 



990,610 



20,606 
9,118 
89,864 
91,874 
9,666 
86,786 
42,491 
14,999 



28,966 

90,923 

660,247 



209,945 
225,159 
250,512 
158,003 
178,6a 
648,774 

61,884 
826.664 

1,269,916 



98,000 
80,916 

217,«n 
84,028 
19,180 
68,942 

016,606 
61,776 



274,274 
188,999 
348,486 



Peroent- 
•«c. 



Number. 



28.02 I 2,484,961 



12.78 
14.60 
19.84 
18.96 
19.01 
40.44 



40.68 



71.27 




827,079 
283,839 
266,618 
808,676 
218,061 
778,170 



818,064 



777,187 



18,664 
11,671 
164,463 
27,691 
80,782 
W,177 
19,775 
17,611 



866.13 
79.68 
39.72 



61,161 

83,846 

301,447 



Percent- 
age. 



88.62 



nrCBSASB FROM 1860 
TO 1870. 



Number. 



666,752 




66.66 



78.46 



90.14 
128.00 
887.47 

80.14 
818.72 

66.88 

46.64 
117.41 



49,021 

871,634 

20,895 

9,116 

6,667 

al.642 

9,668 

46,613 

85,684 

14,999 



218.67 
02.22 
54.34 



12,861 

88,466 

180,253 



Percent- 
age. 



11.54 



14.31 

13.40 

8.40 

4.68 

2.67 

35.48 



U.26 



60.02 



16.80 
al.76 



116.49 
619.67 



106.62 
78.80 
47.44 



a Deonaae. 

6 The number of white pexaons in the Indian Territory is not induded in this table, as the census of Indians and other persons on Indian 
veaervatioins, whidi was made a subject of si^ecial investigation by law, has not yet been completed. 

e Induding 6,888 persons in Oreer county (in Indian Territory), dairaed by Texas. 

d The number of white persons in Alaska is not induded in this table, as the census of Alaska, which was made aioldeotof spedal investigation 
tqr law, has not yet been completed. • 







RECAPITULATION BY GROUPS. 














POPULATION. 


jnerKMAKm m 


U>M 1880 
10. 


nrCBXASK FROM 1870 
TO 1880. 




tOMl860 

ro. 


OEOOKAPHICAL DIYISIOirS. 




TO 18S 


TO 163 




1890. 


1880. 


1870. 


Number. 


Percent- 
age. 


Number. 


Percent- 
age. 


Number. 


Percent- 
age. 


The United Btataa. 


62,622,260 


60,166,788 


88.666.371 


12 4IM.4lt7 


24.86 


U,6«7,412 


80.06 


7,116,060 


22.68 




.M«,«M«V,V,& — , , — • 




Kovth Atlantie division.. 

Soath Atlaatie division 


17,401,646 

8,867,920 

22,862,279 

10,972,898 

8,027,613 


14,607,407 
7,697,197 

17,864,111 
8,919,371 
1,767,097 


12,296,780 
6,853,610 

12,961,U1 

6,434,410 

090,510 


2,894,138 
1,260,723 
4,996,166 
2,068,622 
1,259,916 


19.96 
16.59 
28.78 
28.02 
71.27 


2,206,677 
1,748,667 
4,888,000 
2,484,961 
777,167 


17.96 
29.79 
88.76 
88.62 
78.46 


1,704,462 
488,907 

8,884,896 
666,752 
871,684 


16.09 
0.11 


Koctliem Oentral division 

ftntlHim Omtral division. r 


42.70 
11.64 




00.08 



The general law governing the increase of population is, that when not disturbed by extraneous 
•cansee, such as wars, pestilences, immigration, emigration, etc., increase of population goes on at a 
xxmtinually diminishing rate. The operation of this law in this country has been interfered with in 
reoent years by the late war, which, besides the destruction of a vast number of lives, decreased the 
Ixirtli rate very materially during its progress. It was followed by an increased birth rate, as is 
invariably the case under similar circumstances. The normal rate of increase has been, and is, greatly 
interfiared with also by immigration, and it is difficult to estimate the effect of this upon our rate of 



The table herewith submitted shows \he population by states and territories in 1890, 1880, and 
1870, the numerical increase in each state between 1860 and 1870, between 1870 axidl^i^O 



1880 and 1890, and the corresponding percentages of increase. This table, which gives the popnlation 
only at ten-year intervals, is supplemented in the case of a few states by the following table, in 
which is given, in addition to the results of the federal censuses of 1880 and 1890, the result of state 
censuses taken, with the exception of ^Michigan, in 1885, the census of that state having been takea 
in 1884. 



STATES. 



Colorado 

Dakota. 

Florida. 

Iowa. 

JCunmui 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico.... 

Or^Ton 

Bhode Island... 
Washington.... 
Wisconsin 



popuuiTioir. 



1890. 



412,196 

511,527 

391,422 

1,911,896 

1,427,006 

2,238,943 

2,093,880 

1,301,826 

1,066,010 

1,444,983 

153,608 

818,707 

845,606 

849,800 

1,686,880 



1685. 



248,910 

415,610 

342,551 

1,753,980 

1.268,580 

1,942,141 

1,853,658 

1.U7.798 

740,645 

1,278,088 

184,lti 

194,150 

804,284 

120,488 

1,568,418 



1880. 



104,827 
185,177 
209,498 

1,624.615 
996,006 

1,783,085 

1,686,987 
780,778 
452,408 

1,181,116 

119,666 

174,768 

276,581 

75,U6 

1,815,497 



nCKKASB. 



1880 to 1685. 



49,563 

280,438 

78,058 

120,865 

272,484 

159,056 

216,721 

387,085 

288,248 

146,917 

14,576 

19,882 

27,768 

64,822 

247,916 



1886 to 1890. 1880tol886, 



PKBCKKTAOB OF 
IKCSXASB. 



166,288 

96,917 

48,671 

157,916 

156,566 

296,602 

240,281 

164,088 

816,266 

166,900 

19,408 

119,617 

41,222 

219,902 

128,467 



25.6 

207.6 

27.1 

8.0 
27.4 

8.9 
18.8 
48.2 
68.7 
18.0 
12.2 
11.1 
10.0 
72.8 
18.8 



1886tol800. 



69.0 
28.1 
14.8 

9.0 
12.6 
16.8 
18.0 
16.6 
48.0 
18.1 
14.6 
61.6 
18.6 
170.0 

7.9 



Comparing the results of these state censuses with those of the federal censuses, it must be 
understood that the state censuses were taken under different authority, by different machinery, and 
by different methods from those employed in the federal census. 

In the state of Kansas the course of the population can be traced even more closely than in the 

other states represented in the above table. Since 1885 this state has taken a census each year, the 

results of which are shown in the accompanying table, together with the federal censuses of 1880 

and 1890 : 

1880. Federal oensns...? 996,096 

1885. State ceDSns 1,268,530 

1886. State census 1,406,738 

1887. State censns 1,614,578 

1888 State censns 1,518,552 

1889. Statecensus 1,464,914 

1890. Federal censns 1,427,096 

In the principal table of this bulletin the states are grouped as North Atlantic, South Atlantic,, 
Northern Central, Southern Central, and Western. This grouping is a natural one, and by the aid of 
it certain characteristic features in the development of the states are brought out. The North Atlantic 
section is primarily a manufacturing section. As a necessary result of the predominanoe of 
manufacturing there is a great development of urban population. Indeed, more than half of the^ 
inhabitants are grouped in cities. 

The predominant industry of the Northern Central states is agriculture, although in many of those^ 
states manufactures are now acquiring prominence. The industries of the South Atlantic and Southern 
Central sections are still almost entirely agricultural, while in the Western states and territories the 
leading industries are agriculture, mining, and grazing. 

In the course of the settlement and development of a country the industries commonly f<dl0w one* 
another in a certain order. After the hunter, trapper, and prospector, who are commonly the pioneei8|. 
the herdsman follows, and for a time the raising of cattle is the leading industry. As settlementi 
becomes less sparse, this is followed by agriculture, which in its turn, as the population becomeB iiiof^ 
dense, is succeeded by manufactures, and, a^ a consequence* the aggregation of the people in dtioL. 
We see in this country all stages of this progress. 



In Maine, Kew Hampshire, and Vermont the rate of increase between 1870 and 1880 has not 
quite been maintained, probably due to the fact of a large migration of the farming population to the 
fiur west, and manufactures not having yet assumed sufficient prominence. In Vermont there has 
been only a trifling increase of population. 

In the other states of this subdivision, with the exception of Ehodc Island, viz, Massachusetts, 
Ck>nnecticut, New York, Now Jersey, and Pennsylvania, manufactures have assimied so great prominence 
that they have not only sufficed to maintain the former rate of increase, but even to increase it. The 
rate in Massachusetts ha^i increased from 22 to 26 i>er cent, in Connecticut from 16 to 20, in New York 
fi*om 16 to 18, in New Jersey from 25 to 28, and in Pennsylvania from 22 to 23. It will be seen, 
furthermore, that this augmentation of the rate of increase is greater in the more easterly states than 
in the three western ones above mentioned, owing to the fuller development of manufacturing industries. 

Turning to the table showing the rci>ults of the state censuses, it appears that during the first 
half of the last decade the rate of increase in Massachusetts was below the average of the decade, 
while in the last half it was much greater, a fact which indicates either that the rate of increase 
declined materially in the first half of the decade, or that the state enumeration was much less 
complete than that of the federal enumeration in 1890. The case is somewhat similar in Rhode 
Island, although not in so marked a degree, the rates of increase between 1880 and 1885 and between 
1885 and 1890 being respectively 10 and 13.5 per cent. In New Jersey the rate of increase seems to 
have been maintained quite uniformly throughout the decade. 

In the Northern Central group of states various conditions prevail. In Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Missouri, and in Illinois if the city of Chicago be dropped from consideration, the rate of increase has 
declined very decidedly. In Ohio it has fallen from 20 to 15 per cent ; in Indiana from 18 to 11 ; in 
Iowa from 36 to 18 ; in Missouri from 26 to 24 per cent, in spite of the rapid growth of Saint Louis and 
ELansas City, and in Illinois, dropping Chicago fit)m consideration, from 14.9 to 5.9 per cent. In these 
states the agricultural industry, which is still the prominent one, has begun to decline, owiug to the 
sharp competition of western farms. The farming population has migrated westward, and the growth 
of manufactures is not yet sufficiently rapid to repair these losses. The southern portions of Michigan, 
'Wisconsin, and Minnesota are under similar conditions, but the northern parts of these states, lying 
upon the frontier of settlement, have filled up with sufficient rapidity to repair either wholly or in 
part the losses of the southern parts. Michigan increased at the rate of 38 per cent between 1870 and 
1880, while between 1880 and 1890 the rate was but 28 per cent. The increase between 1880 and 1890 
was cut into unequal parts by the state census taken in 1884. In the first four years of the decade 
the increase was 13.2 per cent, while in the last six years it was 13 per cent As the rate of increase 
in this state is declining, the state census taken in 1884 corroborates the federal census of 1890. In 
Wisconsin the last decade shows an increase of 28 per cent, as against an increase of 25 per cent in 
the decade between 1870 and 1880. The state census of Wisconsin, taken in 1885, cuts the decade into 
two equal parts, and shows an increase during the first half of 18.8 per cent and during the second 
half of but 7.9 per cent. 

Minnesota increased 78 per cent between 1870 and 1880 and 67 per cent between 1880 and 1890, 
the numerical increase being over half a million in the past decade. The state census, taken in 1885, 
shows that the bulk of this increase occurred between 1880 and 1885. The numerical increase during 
the first five years was 337,025, and the rate of increase 43 per cent, while during the last half of 
the decade the numerical increase was 184,028, and the rate of increase 16.5 per cent. 

During the past ten years the population of Dakota, considering the two states of North Dakota 
and South Dakota together, has increased from 135,177 to 511,527, or 278 per cent; Nebraska from 
452,402 to 1,058,910, or 134 per cent, and Kansas from 996,096 to 1,427,096. or 43 per cent. This 
increase has not, however, continued uniformly throughout the decade. In 1885 Dakota contained 
415,610 inhabitants, or more than four-fifths of its present population. Nebraska contained 740,645 
inhabitants in the same year, thus dividing the numerical increase quite equally between the two halves 
of the ducade, but leaving the greater percentage of increase in the first half In the same year Kansas 
by its state census had 1,268,530 inhabitants, showing that nearly two-thirds of the nxumL^osc^sail^ ^@^s^ 
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Census Bulletin. 



No. 19. WASHINGTON, D. c. Dec. 30, 1890. 



Vital statistics of the Jews in the United States. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, December 19, 1890. 

This bulletin presents partial results of a special inquiry made under the direction of Dr. John S. 
Billings, United States army, expert special agent, of some ten thousand Jewish families in this country, 
which for the first time in the history of the census permits a comparison of certain characteristics 
in the vital statistics of this people in the United States with those observed in Europe and w^th other 
people. The statistics presented have been compiled by Mr. William A. King, chief of the Division 
of Vital Statistics. 

The data used in compiling the tables given were obtained through the agency of Mr. A. S. 
Solomons, who was appointed a special agent for the purpose, by means of separate schedules furnished 
the head of each family in any part of the United States whose address could be ascertained, without 
distinction of any kind except as to length of residence in this country. 

The schedules furnished were, as a rule, firom families who had been in this country five or more 
years on December 31, 1889, and represent the voluntary contribution of heads of the families. 

No attempt was made to obtain a complete return of all Jews, but only to gather data firom 
families embracing a sufficient number of persons to permit making the deductions valuable. 

TJie discussion of the results in the text by Dr. Billings wiD be found to contain many interesting 
points. More extensive and elaborate compilations will appear in the vital statistics volumes of the 
regular census reports. 



O. O. p.— 10 m. 



Superintendent of Cenms. 



YITAL STATISTICS OF THE JE¥S m THE UNITED STATES. 



BY JOHN 8. BILLINGS, 

8URGBON UK1TBD Wt ATMS ARMT, TV CHARGE OF YITAL STATISTICS. 



The subjoined is a preliminary report, with tables and diagrams, relating to the vital statistics of 
a number of Jewish families residing in this country, being the result of a special inquiry made for the 
purpose of determining the birth, death, and marriage rate of members of the Jewish race who 
have been so long in this country that any special influences here may be supposed to have at least 
commenced to act upon them, in order to determine whether the important characteristics in the vital 
statistics of this people which have been observed in Europe also exist in this country, or to what extent 
they have been modified by their new conditions of life here. 

The data obtainable from the ordinary census registration records, even when these are fullest and 
most complete, do not materially assist in answering such questions with regard to the Jewish race, 
with the possible exception of those who have come to this country from Russia or Poland, since they 
do not reveal the religion of the individual either in the population schedules or in the local registration 
of births and deaths, as is done in Europe. From the birthplace of the parents as reported on census 
schedules a satisfactory estimate can be made of the number of living population in a given state or city 
who should be considered as being Irish, German, Russian or Polish, Hungarian, Bohemian, Italian, 
Scandinavian, etc., for purposes of comparison with and calculation of ratios from the corresponding 
data as to birthplace of parents contjiined in the registration records of marriages, births, and deaths 
in the same state or city ; but to obtain corresponding statistics for the Jews for purposes of comparison 
it wiis necessary to adopt another method. For this purpose a form of schedule was prepared on which 
could be recorded for each family the name, age, sex, occupation, etc., of each member of that family 
living on December 31, 1889, and also the name, age, sex, etc., of those who had been born or married 
or who had died during the five years ending December 31, 1889. 

The distribution of these schedules was placed in the hands of Mr. A. S. Solomons, of Washington, 
D. C, who was appointed a special agent for that purpose, and by him they were sent out to the heads 
of about 15,000 Jewish families, according to lists which he had obtained for that purpose from the 
presidents and rabbis of congregations in different parts of the country. These lists, as a rule, included 
only the names of families who had been in this country for five years or more. No attempt was made 
to obtain a complete census of the Jews, and it was fully explained in the circular letters issued with 
the schedules that the inquiry had no religious or commercial bearing. 

In response to these inquiries returns were received from 10,618 Jewish families, including 60,630 

persons, living in the United States December 31, 1889. These schedules wefe assorted into groups by 

localities, and the data for each of these groups were compiled separately, in order to determine any 

differences due to climate, and also as a check upon the total figures. The general results are shown 

in Table I. 
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From this table it will be seen that of these families 2,413, including 13,818 persons, resided 
in New York, Brooklyn, and the immediate vicinity ; 4,411 families, including 25,186 persons, and 
including these residents in the metropolitan district of New York, resided in the eastern states and 
on the Atlantic coast ; 1,352 families, including 7,750 persons, resided in the Mississippi valley ; 
2,719 families, including 15,476 persons, resided in the region of the great lakes; 703 families, 
including 4,000 persons, resided in the extreme western states and on the Pacific slope; and 1,433 
families, including 8,218 persons, resided in the southern states and on the Gulf coast. It will also be 
seen fix)m the table that the ratios of marriages, births, and deaths in all these localities are very 
uniform throughout, and therefore for the most part the totals only will be referred to in the following 
remarks. 

Of these 10,618 families the heads of 1,332 were native born ; 8,263 had been in the United States 
fifteen years and over, 221 from ten to fifteen years, 552 from five to ten years, 128 under five years, 
and for 124 the period of residence in the United States was unknown. 

The social condition of these families is indicated to some extent by the fact that 3,996 of them, 
including 21,797 persons, or a little over one-third of the whole, are reported as keeping no servants, 
while the remainder, 6,622 families, including 38,833 persons, kept one or more servants, and may, 
therefore, be presumed to have been in easy circumstances. It is somewhat remarkable that there 
should be so little difTerence in the vital statistics of these two classes, and this difference is for the 
most part in the opposite direction from that which usually occurs under such circumstances, the 
average death and birth rates being somewhat less in the poorer classes than among those keeping 
servants. 

Some of the results shown as to death, birth, and marriage rates in Table I are so different from 
those found to occur in other races in this country as to arouse a suspicion as to the aecuracy of the 
schedules from which they were obtained. It is probable, however, that the data relating to the living 
population furnished by tlieso schedules are in most respects as complete and accurate as any census 
data can be. The return for euch family was filled out by its head as a voluntary matter and after 
ample time for consideration, and it does not appear that there could have been any special motive in 
any case for making false returns, unless possibly with reference to the feeble-minded, insane, or 
deaf-mute members of the family, in which case a very liberal interpretation of the instructions may 
have been made. Nor ai'e there any good reasons to doubt the substantial accuracy and completeness 
of the records of births and marriages reported as having occurred during the five years. The data 
are more questionable as regards the deaths, although even in this respect it is possible that they may 
be fairly accurate. 

Table II shows the distribution of the living population by the birthplace of mothers, with 
distinction of age and sex. 

The proportion of males to females was larger among the Jews than in the general population of 
the country at the Tenth Census, being 109.53 males to each 100 females, as against 103.57 males to 
100 females in the general population. Forty thousand six hundred and sixty-six persons were bom in 
the United States. Of those born in the United States, 36,772 had parents one or both of whom were 
foreign born. For 12,754 of the whole number the mothers were born in the United States, for 1,235 in 
England and Wales, for 33,549 in Germany, for 6,355 in Russia or Poland, for 1,465 in Hungary, for 
1,759 in Bohemia, for 659 in France, and the remainder in other foreign countries. 

The proportion among them of children under five years of age is less than it is in the average 
white population in the proportion of 9 to 13, while from five to fifteen years of age it is greater in 
the proportion of 29 to 23. The proportion of those living between the ages of thirty-five and fifty-five 
is also somewhat above the average. This is due to effect of previous immigration. 



n.— POPULATION BY BIRTHPLACE OP MOTHERS, WITH DISTINCTION OF SEX AND AGE. 
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Table III ehows (o) the general distribution of the living population by conjugal condition, with 
distinction of the birthplace of mothers, and (6) of native and foreign born and age periods. Of each 
1,000 males over fifteen years of age 460.8 were single, 504,7 were married, 32.8 widowed, 1.2 divorced, 
and 0.4 unknown. 
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m (6).— POPULATION BY CONJUGAL CONDITION, WITH DISTINCTION OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN AND 

AGE PERIODS. 
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Table IV shows the distribution of the population by occupations, with distinction of sex and of 
certain age groups. It will be seen that among the males the proportion engaged in occupations 
connected with commerce is very large. Of the total 18,115 males reported as having some definite 
occupation 14,527 were wholesale or retail dealers, bankers, bookkeepers, clerks, etc., while only 84 
were reported as being laborers and 383 as engaged in agricultural pursuits. 



IV.— SHOWING SEPARATELY FOR EACH SEX THE NUMBER ENGAGED IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS AND 

CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS. 
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Class C— Total 
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OCCUPATIONS. 
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IV.— SHOWING SEPAliATELY FOR EACH SEX THE NUMBER ENGAGED IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS AND 

CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS— CoNTiNiTKD. 
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Table V shows tlio niunber of marriages reported during the five years, witli distinction of sex 
and age. 

v.— SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MARRIAGES AND THE AGE OF EACH PERSON MARRIED, WITH 

DISTINCTION OF SEX. 
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The greatest number of marriages reported during the five years among this people occurred in 
January and October. The mamage rate is very low, only 7.4 per 1,000 annually, as shown by 
Table I, the average rate among the general population in the northeastern states being from 18 to 22 
per 1,000. The marriage rate was slightly greater than the average in those families keeping no 
servants. It was above the average in New York city and vicinity, being 8.94, and decidedly below 
the average in the western and southern states. The average age at maniage, as shown by Table V 
is greater among the Jews than among the general population. The low marriage rate and increased 
average age at marriage are the main causes of the low birth rate. 



Table YI shows for the living female population the nomber who had been mothers and the 
nomber of children bom and living, with distinction of the birthplace of mothers. 
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The average number of children bom to each of the 10,086 mothers was 4.66. Those mothers 
who were bom in the United States average only 3.56 children each, aa against 5.24 for those bom in 
Germany, 5.63 for those bom in Bnseia and Poland, 6.27 for those bom in Hungary, and 6.44 for 
those bom in Bohemia, indicating a diminished fertility in those women bom in this country. 

Table VII shows the total number of births reported for each year, with distinction of month and 
aex. The proportion of male and female in&nts was 103.16 maleie to each 100 females in these families. 

The figures for tiie births by snocesfflve years, if accurate, indicate that the birth rate is tending 
to diminish, especially when it is remembered that there was a somewhat smaller population to give rise 
to births in 1885, at the oommenoement of the period, than in 1889, at the close. Of the 6,038 births 
reported, 1,291 occuired in 1886, 1^19 in 1886, 1,206 in 1887, 1,134 in 1888, and 1,189 in 1889. The 
total avo-age birth rate for tiie whol^ popnlatidn, as dkovn by TaUe I, was 20.81 per 1,000, which ia ai. 
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least 10 per 1,000 lower than the average birth rate among the general population. A fairer means 
of compariBOa, however, is the ratio of births with reference to the number of women of child- 
bearing ages present, viz, those between 16 and 49 years of age, inclusive. As showu in Table I, this 
rate was 72.87 per 1,000. The corresponding rates in 1880 in Massachusetts were 82.9, and in Rhode 
Island 86. The birth rate among Jews is, therefore, decidedly lower than it is among the avera^ 
population. In those Jewish families which kept no Bervant, and which, therefore, may be presumed 
to have belonged to the poorer classes, the birth rate was lower than it was among those in more easy 
circomstances, being 66,92 per 1,000 women between 15 and 60 years of age, as against 68.14 for 
those families keeping one servant, 89.84 for those families keeping two servants, and 80.79 for those 
Cunilies having three or more servants. The birth rate is highest for those familiee living in the 
BOnthem states, being 94.&2 per 1,000 women between 16 and 60 years of age, and rising to 112.22 
per 1,000 for those families in this region keeping three or more servants. 

Vn.— SHOWING THE NUMBER OF BIBTHS IS EACH OF THE FIVE YEARS, 1885-1889, BY MONTHS, "WITH 
DISTINCTION OF SEX. 




Comparing the births reported for each month, the proportion of the births occurring in December 
and January is found to be decidedly greater than it is for the otlier months. 

The deaths for five years reported by these Jewisli families are 2,062, giving an average annual 
death rate of only 7.11 per 1,000, which would he little more than half of the annual death rate 
among other persons of the same social class and condition of living in this countrj'. The number of 
deaths reported in this population for 18S6 was 332 ; for 1886, 359 ; for 1887, 387 ; far 1888, 442 ; for 
1889, 542. 

This progressive and rapid increase indicates that either the death rate among the Jews in this 
country is decidedly increasing, or that for some reason a considerable proportion of the deaths which 
occurred several years before the schedules were made up were not recorded upon them. The 
omissions on records of death, due to lapse of time since their occurrence and consequent forgetfulness, 
is a well-recognized source of error. But it is difficult to undetBtand how the head of a Jewish gunily, 
in which the anniversary of each death which lias occurred in that family is carefully observed, should, 
in preparing at his leisure the list of deaths which had occurred in his &mily during the preceding 
five years, fbrget a large proportion of t^em, and it is equally difficult to conceive of any motive 



li 

which would induce him to omit the record if he did remember the fitct. The remarkable uniformity 
in the death rates all over the country and in families of all degrees of social standing, as shown by 
Table I, also makes it improbable that any considerable number of deaths should have been unrecorded. 
But even if the number of deaths reported for the last year, 1889, are taken and increased by 10 
per cent to provide for possible omissions, the gross annual death rate for that year would only be 
about 10 per 1,000, which is a low death rate. To obtain useful comparisons between different masses 
of people their death rates at different ages for each sex must be compared, and the most convenient 
way of doing this is by the use of approximate life tables, from which can be deduced the average 
expectation of life at each age. 

Table VIEE shows for these Jews, and also for certain other classes of people, by way of comparison, 
the figures contained in what is known as column Ix of a life table. Assuming 100,000 individuals 
to have been bom on the same day, column Ix shows the number of these, male and female, who 
would be surviving at each succeeding age. For example, taking the birth-rate ratio of males to females 
among the Jews, out of 100,000 infigints bom there would be 50,684 males and 49,316 females. 



VIII.— SHOWING THE NUMBER SURVIVING AT EACH AGE, OUT OF 100,000 BORN, FOR THE JEWS, 

COMPARED WITH CERTAIN OTHER CLASSES, WITH DISTINCTION OF SEX. 



AOBB. 


JBWB. 


HUMPHSET'S 
APPBOXIMATB 


t 

MA8SACHXJ8BTT8, 


I 
IRHO. 


Five yean. 
(1885-1880.) 


KSQIABB LIFE 
TABLES. 


(1878-1882.) 


Bfale. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Bfale. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 





60,684 
46,680 
44,090 
48,082 
42,410 
41,781 
40,412 
89,849 
89,874 
88,592 
87,675 
87,814 
86,818 
35,474 
84,961 
88,788 
82,491 
29,188 
26,965 
21,836 
15,609 
18,891 
848 
108 


49,816 
44,995 
48,756 
48,056 
42,551 
42,826 
41,112 
40,829 
40,604 
89,096 
87,005 
86,451 
85,604 
88,568 1 
82,109 
80,613 
28,162 
26,405 
20,346 
14,742 
11,287 
7,492 
4,248 
468 


60,684 
46,806 
44,917 
44,142 
48,559 
48,154 
42,181 
41,628 
41,151 
40,558 
89,798 
89,347 
38,841 
38,800 
87,996 
87,151 
86,018 
38,621 
81,144 
26,266 
20,674 
16,225 


49,816 
46,518 
44,848 
48,709 
48,820 
43,002 
41,870 
41,474 
41,060 
40,454 
89,582 
88,758 
87,874 
86,586 
85,488 
84,056 
82,182 
28,957 
24,057 
18,802 
18,561 
8,910 


60,000 

42,147 

89,607 

88,294 

87,743 

86,822 

85,606 

85,007 

84,245 

88,188 

31,835 

80,408 

28,555 

26,539 

24,821 

21,787 

18,704 

16.197 

U,492 

7,576 

4,120 

1,694 

488 

84 

8 

> 


60,000 

48,661 

41,156 

89,817 

88,982 

88,299 

87,101 

86,465 

85,680 

84,581 

88,294 

81,988 

80,282 

28,551 

26,600 

24,494 

21,610 

18,196 

14.189 

0,777 

5,665 

2,536 

829 

178 

20 


61,258 
41,986 
89,887 
88,158 
87,827 
86,727 
85,228 
84,548 
88,629 
82,028 


48,747 

41,810 

88,878 

87,754 

86,976 

86,861 

84,871 

84,121 1 

82,844 

81,290 


1 


2 


8 


, 4 


1 

5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


80 


85 


29,208 


28,171 


40 


45 


26,289 


25,244 


50 


55 


22,668 


22,114 


flO 


65 


17,686 


17.740 


70 


75 


10,168 


U,248 


80 


85 


2,951 


8,960 


90 


DO 






186 


858 


100 





















Taking the data in the first column for 1889 only, of the 50,684 male infants bom 45,680 will be 
surviving at the end of the first year, 41,731 at the end of the fifth year, etc. At the end of about 
seventy-one years one half of them will be dead. Taking the data for Mafisachusetts for the five years, 
1878-'82, of 100,000 infante bom 51,253 would be males and 48,747 females. Of these 51,253 males 
41,986 would be surviving at the end of the first year, 36,727 at the end of the fifth year, and one half 
of them would be dead at the end of about the forty-seventh year. 

Table IX shows the mean after lifetime, or, as it is commonly termed, the expectation of life, for 
these Jews, as compared with that shown for England by the most recent life tables.^ '^KVasL^OM^'cJL ^-^a^ 
average experience of thirty American life insurance companies^ Mi4'^nJiSa.\3DL'aX»Qll^QcL^«^^sra*^ 
of Massachusetts as derived firom the deaths occurriiig d!aim% ^^^ &^^ ^^ax^^ASW^^f^* '^^^ 
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are approximate figures only, with the exception of those from the thirty American life insurance offioee. 
The figures for the Jews are given in two ways : first, as derived from the data for 1889 only, and, second, 
as derived from the deaths reported for the whole five years. The former are probably the nearest to 
the true figures. Dia^am No. 1 (page 20) shows the relative expectation of life at the age of ten 
years for each of the above-mentioned classes. 



IX.— SHOWING EXPECTATION OF LIFE FOR THE JEWS, ENGLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, AND AS CALCULATED 

BY THIRTY AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIEa 



AOSS. 



0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 
10. 
15. 
20. 
25. 
90. 
35. 
40. 
45. 
60. 
55. 
60. 
65. 
70. 
75. 
80. 
85. 
90. 
90. 
100. 



1880. 



Male. 



67.14 
62.84 
68.58 
64.12 
64.06 
64.09 
61.U 
66.96 
62.59 
48.60 
44.78 
40.18 
88.17 
81.97 
27.40 
28.26 
19.09 
16.97 
12.06 
9.38 
7.12 
2.85 



Fonale. 



65.80 
59.66 
60.85 
60.81 
60.02 
69.84 
66.08 
61.89 
46.78 
42.68 
89.82 
86.09 
81.96 
28.69 
24.88 
20.97 
17.58 
13.58 
U.88 
10.45 
7.98 
5.64 
3.06 
2.50 



Five years. 
(1685-1889.) 



Hale. 



68.81 
68.88 
69.58 
69.78 
69.72 
69.86 
65.99 
61.75 
97.44 
58.24 
49.23 
44.74 
40.80 
85.88 
81.10 
26.74 
25.52 
18.98 
15.25 
12.61 
10.85 
7.60 



Female. 



69.68 
68.57 
64.24 
64.07 
68.73 
68.20 
69.84 
65.89 
60.96 
46.65 
4S.62 
88.47 
84.81 
80.48 
26.80 
22.80 
18.45 
15.28 
12.82 
U.07 
9.07 
7.60 



II 



HUMPHBXT'S 

APPKOXIMATE 

KHOLUH UWm 

TABUBB. 



Mi^e. 



41.92 

48.64 

60.73 

61.45 

61.61 

51.47 

48.16 

48.94 

89.86 

86.05 

88.47 

28.88 

25.69 

22.84 

19.14 

16.09 

13.31 

10.79 

8.44 

6.52 

4.96 

8.78 

2.88 

2.20 

1.72 



Female. 



46.25 

80.75 

52.81 

58.57 

53.77 

53.65 

60.32 

46.15 

42.10 

88.86 

84.75 

81.12 

27.68 

24.21 

20.80 

17.87 

14.32 

U.66 

9.06 

7.04 

5.38 

4.15 

3.16 

2.40 

1.84 



THIBTT AM S3UCAN 

LiFB uuxnukMcm 

OPFICBB. 



Bfale. 



49.99 

46.57 

43.07 

89.49 

86.85 

82.17 

28.48 

24.82 

21.24 

17.80 

14.56 

11.60 

8.97 

6.72 

4.87 

3.40 

2.17 

1.34 



Fonale. 



48.05 

44.19 

40.82 

87.80 

84.89 

31.78 

28.48 

25.02 

21.88 

17.73 

14.87 

11.81 

8.12 

6.34 

4.49 

8.06 

2.05 

1.34 



MABBACHUBXTTB, 
FZyX TXABS. 

(1878-1882.) 



Mi^e. 



41.74 
49.64 
62.17 
62.76 
52.96 
62.78 
49.92 
46.86 
42.17 
89.04 
85.68 
82.82 
28.86 
25.41 
22.02 
18.63 
15.60 
12.57 
10.82 
8.06 
6.86 
5.63 



Female. 



48.60 
60.24 
62.86 
62.89 
58.00 
52.86 
90.04 
46.06 
42.78 
89.78 
86.70 
88.68 
80.29 
26.95 
28.50 
20.05 
16.91 
18.77 
11.80 
8.83 
7.87 
5.91 



Table X shows the number of deaths which oocurred in these families during the five years 
reported as due to certain causes, with distinction of sex and age periods. 



X.— SHOWING THE DEATHS DUEINO THE FIVE YEAB8, 1685-1888, FEOM CERTAIN CAUSES, WITH 
DISTINCTION OF SEX AND AGE. 
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For the purpose of comparing the relative liability to death from certain of these causes, Table XI 
is given, showing for each 1,000 deaths reported the number reported as due to certain causes among 
the Jews ; for the total population of the United States in 1880 ; for the large cities of the middle 
Atlantic coast in 1880, and for Massachusetts in 1888. The general results of this table are shown in 
Diagram No. 2 (page 21). 



XI.— SHOWING THE DEATH RATES FROM EACH DISEASE AND CLASS OF DISEASES IN 1,000 TOTAL 
DEATHS OF WHICH THE CAUSE IS KNOWN FOR THE JEWS FOR THE WHOLE UNITED STATES 
AND ALSO FOR THE CITIES IN GROUP 2 IN 1880, AND FOR MASSACHUSETTS IN 1888. 



DISEASES AND CLAflS OF DISEASES. 



General diseases — A. 



^ 






Pk 



f Bsl... 
\F... 

Diphtheria j^;; 

Diarrhceal diseases |p "• 

General diseases— B - |p • 

General diseases— C |^ " 

General diseases— D - jp " 

Scrofula and tabes {f 

(Consumption •! p "' 

Hydrocephalus {f * 



282.13 
270.10 

67.92 
75.26 

67.92 
55.67 

4.18 
4.12 

83.50 
96.88 

108.45 
101.03 

1.04 



Cancer. 
Tumor. 



(M... 

If... 

{*f::: 



36.57 
84.02 

3.13 
2.06 

13.58 
21.65 

2.09 
8.25 



271.77 
290.06 

50.25 
55.94 

56.31 
51.94 

14.98 
11.04 

86.16 
88.25 

164.62 I 
216.03 

6.74 
7.17 

108.79 
146.12 

6.43 
5.63 

18.09 
23.59 

1.78 
3.22 



209.27 
229.99 

80.63 
35.76 

52.88 
53.75 

18.31 
14.56 

182.79 
127.81 

183.67 
206.38 

5.50 
5.38 

186.88 
148.03 

16.34 
14.12 

12.63 
27.23 

1.44 
1.79 



S 



196.13 
183.94 

32.29 
31.87 

39.18 
89.29 

7.04 
2.33 

81.57 
96.12 

208.44 
249.57 

80.60 
26.78 

129.22 
146.97 

11.74 
11.45 

19.69 
41.91 

1.01 
2.77 



DISEASES AND CLASS OP DISEASES. 






Diabetes i^' 

Diseases of the nervous ssrstem... | p " 

Diseases of the spinal oord.. | p " 

Diseases of the drculatory system { p " 
Diseases of the respiratory system { p " 

Diseases of the digestive system.. | p " 

Diseases of the urinary system (M... 

and male organs of generation.. ( F ... 
Diseases of the female organs of gen- 

enUion „ 

Affections connected with pregnancy- 
Diseases of the bones and Joints.. | p " 

Diseases of the skin j^" 

Accidents and iixjuries | JJ" 



19.85 
19.59 

121.22 
120.62 

9.40 
6.18 

77.83 
89.69 

164.06 
129.90 

60.60 
82.48 

33.44 
27.84 

4.12 
40.21 

8.36 
6.18 

3.13 
5.15 

58.52 
28.87 




2.74 
1.21 

118.62 
106.61 

3.73 
3.32 

39.90 
39.51 

156.18 
135.45 

47.12 
44.02 

22.44 
10.77 

7.06 
21.06 

3.26 
2.56 

2.83 
2.42 

70.58 
27.69 







1.00 
0.71 



111.35 
106.31 

4.22 
3.83 

44.16 
46.47 

153.78 
146.84 

48.44 
45.01 

38.13 
82.88 

2.40 

8.47 

4.41 
3.62 

8.62 
8.42 

51.82 
24.11 



21.80 
18.62 

135.02 
133.06 

1.15 
0.39 

80.28 
77.87 

142.92 
144.26 

86.64 
45.89 

42.77 
27.21 

3.59 
11.54 

3.35 
8.80 

2.54 
8.01 

68.66 
19.16 



a Baltimore, Maryland; Brooklyn, New York; New York dty, New York; Camden, New Jersey; Jersey City, New Jersey; Newark, 
New Jersey; Washington, District of Columbia; Wilmingrton, Delaware. 

From these figures it will be seen that the Jews have suffered a relatively greater loss than their 
neighbors by deaths from diphtheria, diarrhoeal diseases, diseases of the nervous system (and especially 
from diseases of the spinal cord), from diseases of the circulatory S3rstem, urinary system, bones and 
jointe, and of the skin, while their mortality has been relatively less from the tubercular diseases, 
inchiding consumption, scrofrda, tabes, and hydrocephalus, than the other peoples with whom they are 
compared. 

Table XII shows the death rates per 1,000 of living population, with distinction of the birthplace 
of mother, of sex, and of certain age groups. 

From this it will be seen that the average death rate is greater among the females (7.16) than 
among males (6.47) ; but this excess of deaths among females occurs after fifteen years of age, the rates 
under fifteen being for males 10.64, and for females 9.15. Among males the general death rate is 
greater among those whose mothers were bom in the United States and least among those whose 
motliers were natives of Russia or Poland. When, however, the death rates of the living male 
population between fifteen and forty-five years of age are compared, it is found that the average death 
rate was 3.10, while for those whose mothers were bom in the United States it was 1.98, for those whose 
motliers were bom in Germany 2.86, for those whose mothers were bom in Russia and Poland 1.59, 
and for those whose mothers were bom in England and Wales 6.32. 

These comparisons are shown graphically in Diagram No. 3 (page 22). 



Xn.— SHOWING ANNUAL DEATH BATE PER 1,000 UVINO, WITH DISTINCnON C*" 
MOTHER, SEX, AND AGE 
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Table XIII showB (a) the death rat«s by conjugal condition per 1,000 of living popalatioo of the 
same condition, with clietinction of native and foreign bom, by sex and age, and (6) birthplace of 
mothers. 

XIII (a).— eHOWING DEATH KATES BY OONJUGAL CONDITION PER 1,000 UVING OF THE SAME CONDITION, 
WITH DISTINCTION OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN, SEX, AND AGEL 
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XIII (6).~SH0WING DEATH RATES BY CX)NJUGAL CONDITION PER 1,000 LIVING OF THE SAME CONDITION, 

WITH DISTINCTION OF BIRTHPLACE OF MOTHERS AND SEX. 



BIRTHPIJICX OP MOTHEB8. 



CONJUGAL CX>NDITION. 



Total 



Single 



Married 



Widowed. 



Divorced 



Unknown 



{ 



M 

F 

fM 
IF 



I 

t3 



7.79 7.&4 



7.69 

6.13 
6.83 



/M 16.00 

IF 



3.89 



(M .. 

IF.. 

{ 



s 



3 
S 



8.74 

4.80 

4.00 I 

12.24 1 22.22 



4.79 
7.59 

R.IO 
10.67 



t 



► 



S 



11 



I 



5.00 8.19 6.56 5.16 ' 8.22 U.ll 



11.76 61.54 

15.38 14.29 



5.09 
4.92 

5.79 
8.16 

16.86 
18.54 

42.86 



7.02 
5.83 

2.04 
4.36 



18.18 
7.40 



40.00 



6.32 



8.30 
4.12 

1.90 
4.03 



2.94 ' ' 18.38 

15.00 26.67 



i 



7.62 

7.80 
8.87 

3.86 

7.74 

20.69 
17.14 



3 



u 



58 



7.64 

7.82 

8.78 

4.48 
8.08 

20.00 
27.91 



M 66.67 

F ! 200.00 






80.48 



16.88 

87.84 
18.60 



200.00 



The death rate among the native bom of native-bom parents was 9.15, and among the foreign 
born 7.61. Between the ages of twenty-five and forty-five the death rate among single males is 
decidedly greater than among married males. For females between the ages of twenty-five and thirty- 
five the death rates are for the single 2.48 and married 4.55, indicating the increased dangers due to 
coiKjeption and parturition ; but among females over thirty-five years of age the death rate is greater 
among the single than it is among the married. 

Table XIV shows the death rates per 1,000 of those engaged in certain occupations. 

Among women having a definite occupation, and between the ages of fifteen and forty-five, the 
death rate of teachei'S was 2.45 ; of musicians and teachers of music, 3.70 ; of stenographers and 
tyi)ewritors, 2.99 ; of servants (Class F) 4.0 ; of dressmakers, 3.92. 

Of the 60,630 persons in these Jewisli families living on December 31, 1889, 617 were reported as 
sick and 202 as in some way physically defective, including the insane, blind, deaf, maimed, and crippled. 

XIV.— SHOWING SEPARATELY FOR EACH SEX THE DEATH RATES BY CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS AND CLASSES 
OF OCCUPATIONS PER 1,000 LlVmO PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE SAME OCCUPATIONS. 

MALES. 



OCCUPATIONS. 



All oociipations. 
Clafl» A— Total 



T^iwyere *. 

Physicians and Burgeons. 
Others of this class 



Class B -Total 



Accountants, bookkeepers, clerks, and 
copyists. 

Hankers, brokers, and officials of com- 
panies. 

Collectors, auctioneera, and asents , 

Wholesale merchants and deflJers 



Class C— Total. 









u 




« 




> 


4 



'0 


s 


s 




9 



7.72 
5.78 
3.61 

8.37 

8.70 

3.7« 

2.83 
2.98 



I 



Commercial travelers and salesmen . 

Dealers, retail 

Hucksters and peddlers 

Wine and liquor dealers (retail).. 

Wine and liquor dealers (wholesale). 
Others of this class 



2.89 
4.75 
6.85 
1.13 
4.32 
2.02 



o 
M 

a 
P 



4.28 2.77 8.04 1.94 



OCCUPATIOK8. 



5.43 4.65 8.12 



7.63 ' 

4.35 

2.21 

2.88 

8.78 I 

0.80 ' 

0.91 
1.54 ! 



4.25 2.21 



2.67 ■ 

2.10 

8.92 



2.35 



8.33 

12.12 

6.89 

5.34 

3.45 

8.33 

4.96 
5.22 

8.35 

4.68 
8.76 
8.96 
3.27 
11.11 



Class D — Hotel and boarding-house 
keepers, saloon keepers, etc. — 
Total 



« 

I 



■ 

S 



Class £— Barbers, janitors, laun- 
derers, nurses, police, soldiers, 
undertakers, etc. — Total 



Class F<— Laborers, messengers, and 
servants— Total 



Claas Q— Total. 



Butchers 

Cigar makers and tobaooo workers 

Clock and watch repairers, jewelers, 

and opticians. 
Compositors, printers, and pressmen.... 

Tailors 

Others of this class 



4.88 



8.80 



4.17 



2.66 



6.17 



8.72 



Class H— Total. 



Farmers, planters, and overseers. 

Stock-raiaers, herders, and drovers.... ».. 
Others of this class 



7.02 
7.82 
6.67 

8.86 
4.46 
7.87 

7.88 



\ 



19.26 
ZSH 



8.20 
7.14 
8.88 

1.96 
8.00 
8.66 

8.94 



► 
o 

9 

9 



5.88 



6.00 



11.28 



8.07 



14.14 
9.80 
9.80 

12.50 

7.04 

16.47 

16.87 



\""^V 



81.74 



o 

a 

c 



22.22 



66.67 



k **»**^\*'**^** 



\ 
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XIV.— SHOWING SEPARATELY FOR EACH SEX THE DEATH RATES BY CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS AND CLASSES 
OF OCCUPATIONS PER 1,000 LIVING PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE SAME OCCUPATIONS— Continukd. 

FEMALES. 



OCCUPATIONS. 



!3 

S 






§ 



o 

s 
M 

c 



OCCUPATIONS. 



Class C— Total. 



All oocupations 2.75 2.25 | 10.10 

Class A— Total 3.09 ! 3.21 ' Saleswomen 



0.68 
0.03 



Musicians and toachers of music 3.51 

Teachers 2.35 

Others of thisclass 6.25 



8.70 ' 

2,45 I 

6.25 Sen-ants 



CTass F— Total 5.52 



5 

a 

0.80 
0.96 
4.00 



> 
o 



e 
c 

M 



^ 



5.62 ; 4.05 



Class B -Total 



1.99 . 2.07 



Stenoffraphers and typewriters 2.99 

Accountants, bookkeepers, clerks, and 
copyists 1.82 



2.99 



1.87 ; ' Others of this class.. 



Class G— Total 8.74 

I>res8maker8 5.40 



6.00 



2.06 

3.92 
2.30 



19.06 

19.04 

30.00 

22.22 
80.00 



From this it will be seen that the death rate was above the average among lawyers, physicians, 
liueksters and peddlers, butchers, cigar makers, and those engaged in agricultural pursuits, while it 
was below the average among those engaged in commercial pursuits, reckoned for all ages. A fairer 
ccmiparison, however, is to be found in the column giving the ratios per 1 ,000 of those between fifteen 
and forty-five years of age, showing that the mean annual death rate of law>'ers was 7.63 ; of physicians, 
4.35 ; of wholesale merchants and dealer, 1.54 ; of bankers and brokers, etc., 0.80 ; of retail dealers, 2.10 ; 
of cigar makers and tobacco workers, 7.14; of compositors, printers, and pressmen, 1.96; of tailors. 
3.00 ; of those engaged in agricultural work, 3.94. 

These comparisons are presented graphically in Diagram No. 4 (page 23). 

Table XV shows for those reported as sick the number aflfected with certain forms of disease, with 
distinction of sex and age. 

XV.— SHOWING THE NUMBER RETORTED AS SICK ON DECEMBER 31, 1889, WITH STATEMENT OF THE 

FORM OF DISEASE AND DISTINCTION OF SEX AND AGE. 



DISRASES AND CLASS OF DISEASES. 



All 



Under 
15. 



15 to 25. , 25 to 35. 35 to 45. j 45 to 56. 55to65. 



65aiid 



Un- 



over. I known. 



Total. 



Male ... 
Feniale. 



Acute fevers 



{??:::::: 



Diarrhfpal diseases and diseases of the digrestivo f M. 
system (F. 

Consumption \ p' 

Cancers and tumors | p ' 

Diseases of the nervous system | p " 

Diseases of the circulatory system j p ' 

Diseases of the urinary organs^ | p ' 

Diseases of the bones and Joints -j p ' 

Accidents and injuries | p ' 



All other diseases. 



{^:::::: 



617 

425 

192 ! 

2 i. 
8 

89 , 

21 L 

I 

3 . 
3 . 

1 . 

8 I. 

54 
SO 

14 I 
8 

19 . 
5 . 

10 
7 . 

19 
3 . 

214 
89 



80 

19 
11 



1 
4 



4 

6 

1 
2 



5 
2 



62 

43 
19 



5 
o 



8 
5 



2 
4 



19 
8 



76 

47 
29 



7 
8 



5 
5 



1 
1 

3 
3 

2 
1 

27 
15 



110 

71 
89 

1 
1 

15 
9 



3 

10 
9 

2 
1 

2 
2 



3 



38 
13 



145 

104 
41 



26 
4 



1 
1 



13 
10 

2 
2 

4 
2 



7 
1 

51 
21 



118 

86 
32 



19 



8 
11 



2 
1 



2 

1 

51 
17 



73 

53 

20 



12 
1 



6 

4 

4 

2 



22 
12 



2 
1 



1 
1 



Tlie proportion reported as affected witli disease was somewhat greater than that reported for the 
general population of the United States, as shown by the census of 1880, or of the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts, as shown by the census of 1885. The rate per 1,000 among the Jews was 10.17, while in 
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Massachusetts, in 1885, it was 7.47. Taking those living over fifteen years of age, the proportion 
reported sick for the Jews was 14.22, while for the United States, in 1880, it was 12.75. 

Table XVI sliows the number reported as insane, idiotic, blind, deaf, deformed, etc., among the 
living population on December 31, 1889, with distinction of age and sex. 

The proportion of these so-called defective classes among the Jews, as shown by these figures, is so 
much less than it is among the average population of the United States as to give strong ground for the 
suspicion that all of the cases have not been reported on the schedules, especially since European 
experience shows that the proportion of these classes is invariably greater among Jews than it is 
among other races. For example, the proportion per 100,000 of population of insane and idiots reported 
among tlie Jews is 44.5, while by the United Statcfi census of 1880 it was 336.6, and by the Massachusetts 
census of 1885, 355.3. For deaf mutes the Jews report 31.3 per 1,000 of population, the corresponding 
figures for the Tenth Census of the United States being 67.5, and for the Massachusetts census of 1885, 
42.6. 

XVI.— SHOWING THE NUMBER REPORTED AS BELONGING TO THE DEFECTIVE CLASSES ON DECEMBER 
31, 18rt9, WITH STATEMENT OF THE NATURE OF THE DEFECT AND DISTINCTION OF SEX AND AGE. 



NATURE OP DEFKC-r. 



Total. 



Mttle 

Female. 



Insiine and idiotic. < t,- "*' 

nifnd |Jf;; 



Deaf. 



(M... 
(F... 

Deaf and dumb I Jf" 



Dumb 

Deformed 
>Iaime<l ... 



fM... 
(F... 

fM... 
■( F ... 



{'?:;; 

f rippled {II- 



9D 

08 



202 

136 
66 

13 
14 

11 
6 

9 
7 

12 

7 

12 
3 

6 
5 

15 
1 

58 
23 



i 



if 

G 



I- 

a 

3 



s 



I a 



a 



1 
1 



4 

1 



20 

13 I 

7 , 

1 
3 



U 

29 
15 



4 

2 



s 

35 

28 
12 



5 
2 

1 

1 



s 

82 

21 
11 



2 
1 



s 

5 

29 

24 
5 



a 



20 

18 

7 



a 

12 

7 
5 








& 




> 


• 





s 


rs 


5 


i 


S 


s 



c 

If 

o 

c 

M 

c 



1 
1 



.^1 . 



8 
4 



2 
2 



1 
1 



1 
1 



4 
] 



4 

1 

4 

1 

3 
1 

1 
8 



8 
2 

1 
1 

8 
1 

8 



8 

1 
1 

2 



2 
2 



1 I. 
1 I. 



1 

1 i. 



1 
1 



I 



8 



3 



6 

5 



12 ' 
i .. 



13 



9 
2 



2 
1 

8 
2 



Tlie latest summary of conclusions with regard to the vital statistics of the Jews in Europe is that 
given by Mr. .J. Jacobs in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, volume xv, 1885-'86, ptige 26. 
Mr. Jacobs concludes that Jews have a less marriage rate, less birth rate, and less death rate than their 
neighbors, and this corresponds with the results obtained for Jews in the United States. 

Mr. Jacobs' data are derived mostly from the poorer classes of Jews, among whom marriages take 
place at an earlier age than in the surrounding population, while the figures given in this bulletin 
relate mainly to Jews in easy circumstances, among whom the average age at marriage is somewhat 
greater than it is in the average population. 

If the data as to births and deaths reported for the Jews in the United States were correct, they 
would indicate that the birth rate among them is decreasing and the death rate increasing with 
prolonged residence in this country. 

When the data relating to the i)opulation in the large cities for the census year are compiled, as 
they will be, so as to show birth and death rates in their relations to birthplace of mothers, it will be 
possible to make some interesting comparisons with the results obtained from these Jewish statistics, 
and to estimate the probabilities of their correctness more closely than can now be done ; but even frQicss. 
the tables given in this bulletin it is evident that the Jews in the United St&t^^ ^x^mst^^ ^aaas:^ <5JL ^Sos^ 
peculiarities which have been noted among them in Exixa^, mA >2tL«X» is^^at^ «xX«a.^^^ «sw^ ^'s^ 
data with regard to their birth and death rates in thiB ooTUitrj «iX^\Aj|gc^^ ^^Bfiw^^^* 
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MINES AND MINING-ANTHRACITE COAL 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, December 3, 1890. 

The following bulletin in relation to the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania has been 
prepared by Mr. John H. Jones, special agent in charge of coal, under the supervision of Dr. 
David T. Day, of the United States Geological Survey, special agent in charge of the Division 
of Mines and Mining. It shows the location of the anthracite fields, with the districts, mines, 
and production for the calendar year 1889; also the initial lines of transportation, shipments by 
decades, production by counties, the general distribution of the product, etc. A complete 
directory of the anthracite collieries is also given, with the names of the operators and their 
post-office addresses. 

This bulletin is only a summary of the facts which will appear in more complete and 
extended form in the forthcoming reports. 




Superintendent of Census, 



THE ANTHRACITE COAL FIELDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



BY JOHN H. JONES. 



The anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania are situated in the eastern part of the state, 
and extend about equal distances north and south of a line drawn through the middle of the 
state from east to west, in the counties of Carbon, Columbia, Dauphin, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
Northumberland, Schuylkill, Sullivan, and Susquehanna, and known under three general divisions, 
viz : Wyoming, Lehigh, and Schuylkill regions. Geologically they are divided into five well- 
defined fields or basins, which are again subdivided, for convenience of identification, into 
districts, as follows : 



GEOLOGICAL FIELDS OR BASINS. 



Northern 



4 



Western Northern 



Eastern Middle 



I 



Southern 



Western Middle. 



LOCAL DISTRICTS. 

Carbondale ., 

Soranton 

Pittston 

Wilkesbarre 

Plymouth 

Kingston , 

Bernice 

Green Mountain 

Black Creek 

Hazleton 

Beaver Meadow. 

Panther Creek 

East Schuylkill 

West Schuylkill 

Lorberry 

Lykens Valley 

East Mahanoy 

WestMahanoy 

Shamokin 



TRADR REGIONS. 



Wyoming. 



Lehigh. 



SchnylkiU. 



PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE COAL OF ALL GRADES, BY COUNTIES, IN 1889. 



COUNTini. 



Susqaehannal 
SalliTan / ~ 

Lackawanna 

Liueme 

Carbon 

Schuylkill 

Colambia 

Northumberland . 

Dauphin 



ToUl. 



Total product of 

coal of all grades 

for year 1889. 



DISPOSITION or TOTAL PRODUCT. 



Loaded at mines 

fur shipment on 

railroad cars. 



Used by employ68 

and sold to local 

trade at mines. 



Ixmg Umi. 
361,842 

8, 939, 621 

16, 807, 177 

1,210,973 

9,062,619 

628,696 

3, 176, 740 

697,486 



40, 666, 162 



Ijong Umn. 
319,126 

7, 823, 694 

14,892,324 

1,080,644 

7,837,369 

639, 273 
2,770,914 

663,632 



36,816,876 



Long (ohm. 

6,820 

688,636 
446,036 
19,692 
181,893 
16,663 
67,867 
14,184 



1,329,680 



Used for heat and 
steam at mines. 



Long Uma. 

26,896 

627,392 
1,268,817 

110, 837 

l,fl83,.%7 

73, 769 

347,969 

129,669 



3,618,696 



The total production of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania during^ the calendar year 1889 was 
40,665,152 tons of 2,240 pounds (equal to 45,544,970 tons of 2,000 pounds), valued at the mines at 
$65,718,165, or an average of $1.61-1^ per long ton, including all sizes sent to market. In the above 
35,816,876 tons is included unsalable sizes temporarily stocked at convenient points near the 
mines and tonnage loaded into cars but not passed over railroad scales, as well as « 
rehandling in the various processes of cleaning the smaller sizes. The quantity r 
transportation companies as actually carried to market, which is the usual basi 
shipments, was 35,407,710 tons during the year 1889; 1,329,580 tons were used 
sold to local trade in the vicinity of the mines, and 3,518,696 totk&^^x^ 



steam and heating purposes in and about the mines. The item of colliery consumption, hoivever, 
is somewhat indefinite, the coal being taken either ftom the current mining or from screenings 
and used where needed, often without preparation, and rarely included in the accounts of the 
operator, being reported to the Census Office in most instances as " approximated." For these 
reasons it has been excluded from the basis of valuation of the product at the mines. 

The average number of days worked during the year 1889 by all collieries was 194. The 
suspension of mining, during periods aggregating about one-third of the year, was caused mainly 
by the inability of the market to absorb a larger product. The number of persons employed 
during the year, including superintendents, engineers, and clerical force, was 125,229. The total 
amount paid in wages to all classes during the year was $39,152,124. The total number of regular 
establishments or breakers equipped for the preparation and shipment of coal was 342, 19 of which 
were idle during the year. Besides these, there were 49 small diggings and washeries, supplying 
local trade. There were also 18 new establishments in course of construction. 

The statistics of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania compiled for the Tenth Census were based 
upon the year ending June 30, 1880, and thus covered the last six months of 1879 and the first six 
months of 1880. The present census covers the calendar year 1889. The following items from 
the previous census are herewith given to show the developments which a decade has made in 
this industry: 

TENTH CENSUS STATISTICS OF ANTHRACITE COAL. 

Total production for census year, including all coal shipped to market and sold to em- 
ploy^ and local trade about the mines, exclusive of culm (long tons).. — 25,575,875 

Equal to (short tons) 28,640,819 

Value of product at mines $42,172,942 

Average price of all grades per long ton at mines $1.68 

Total shipments for census year (long tons). 24,566,822 

Total shipments for calendar year 1879 26,142,689 

Total shipments for calendar year 1880 23,437,242 

Total nu mber of collieries 275 

Total amount of wages paid in the Tenth Census year $22,664,055 

Total number of employ^, all grades -. 70,669 

The largest actual shipment during any year in the history of the trade was made in 1888, 
being 38,145,178 tons of 2,240 pounds. The largest actual shipment for any one month was 
4,187,527 tons, in October, 1888. The largest actual shipments ever made in each of the months 
of any year to December, 1889, inclusive, are given in the table below, and show that, if the mines 
should be operated as actively in each month of the year as they ever have been in that month, 
the product for the year would be a little less than 40,000,000 long tons. The shipment of 1889 
was, therefore, 90 per cent of the maximum shipments practicable under existing conditions. 

LARGEST SHIPMENT FOR EACH MONTH OF ANY YEAR. 



Years. 



Montiis. 



1889 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1887 



January 

February—, 

March .. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November .. 
December .. 



Tonnage. 

2, f.22, 629 
2,5r.l,003 
2,911,272 
2, 85C, 693 
3,016,531 
3,038,216 

3, G27, 522 
4, 097, 563 
3, 916, 326 
4,187,627 
3.718,662 
3,068,079 



Maximum shipment practicable 



39, 611, 813 



Average monthly tonnage based npon largest shipments ever made 3, 300, 984 

Average annual shipments daring ten years ending with 1889 .- 31,551,301 

Average annual shipments during five years ending with 1889 34,390,868 



The following tables show the distribution of anjthracite coal for 1889 and shipments since 



I Sao: 



DISTRIBUTION OF ANTHRACITE COAL FOR 1889. 



KECTIUMS. 



PeQDsylTania, New Tork, and New Jersey 

New England states 

Western states ...^ 

Southern states 

Pacific Coast 



Long tons. 



22,314,331 
6,407,357 
4,922,076 
1,613,120 
20,900 
1,0m, 736 
35,190 



35,407,710 



Per cent. 



63.02 
15.27 
13.90 
4.56 
0.06 
3.09 
0.10 



100.00 



SHIPMENTS OF ANTHRACITE COAL SINCE 1820. 



YEARS. 



SCHUYLKILL REGION. 



LKHIOH REOIOW. 



Long tons. 



From 1820 tu 1859, inclusive 44, 049, 622 

From 1860 ti> 18' 9, inclusive 44,769,022 



From 1870 to 1879, inclusive.. 
From 1880 to 1889, inclusive.. 



ToUl. 



68,237,040 
96,428,369 

263,484,053 



Per ct. ' Long tons. 



52.54 
41.80 
34.87 
30.56 

36.10 



17, 755, aw 
20,035,073 
35, 683. 152 
55,016,850 

128,490,064 



Per ct. 

21.18 
18.71 
18.23 
17.44 



18.30 



WYOMING REGION. 



I«ong tons. 

22,031,210 

42,288,823 

91,794,184 

164,077,794 

320,192,011 



Per ct. 

26.28 
39.49 
46.90 
52.00 



Total. 



83,835,841 
107,092,918 
195,714,376 
315,523,013 



45.60 



708, 166, 148 



The initial lines of transportation from the anthracite coal fields are operated by the following 

companies : 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company. 

New York, Susquehanna and W^estem Railroad Company. 

New York, Ontario and Western Railroad Company, {a) 

Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 

Erie and Wyoming Valley Railroad Company. 

Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company. 

New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company. 

A complete directory of the anthracite collieries of Pennsylvania is herewith given, with 
the names of the operators and the locations classified according to the districts already shown. 
The numbers shown in the first column refer to the general map of the anthracite coal field of 
Pennsylvania, prepared by the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, 1890. 
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GENERAL OFFICES OF CORPORATIONS NAMED IN FOREGOING DIRECTORY. 

PennBylvftnia Coal Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 

Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Co., No. 119 Liberty street, New York. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western R. R. Co., No. 26 Exchange Place, New York. 

Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., No. 21 Cortlandt street. New York. 

Coxe Bros, dt Co., Equitable Building, New York. 

Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co., No. 227 Soath Foarth street, Philadelphia 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co., No. 228 South Third street, Philadelphia. 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., No. 226 South Third street, Philadelphia. 

Alliance Coal Mining Co., No. 226 South Third street, Philadelphia. 

Newton Coal Mining Co., No. 310 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

Susquehanna Coal Co., No. 233 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Lykens Valley Coal Co., No. 233 South Foarth street, Philadelphia. 

Mineral Railroad and Mining Co., No. 233 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Summit Branch Railroad Co., No. 233 South Foarth street, Philadelphia. 

SUte Line and Sullivan Railroad Co., No. 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia. 

Union Coal Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 

IRREGULAR PRODUCTION FROM CULM BANKS, WASHERIES, ETC., IN PENNSYLVANIA. 



NAMIS or BAMKS OR WASHKRIW. 



West wood 

VauKhau 

Tretochler--- 
Schmeltxer .. 
Kaabe AFry 

Borings 

Oak Hill 

Laiix 

Laur«l Hill.. 
Feeder Dam. 

Cllnton 

Clark 



LOCATION. 



CooDty. 



Schuylkill. 



Waahery _. 
BrockYille. 
Blue 



Bright 8Ur. 
Dillon 

K^»o 

FonutaiD-.. 
Hillman.... 

Loreus 

Perry 

Silcox 



81attery 

Derr 

Kolmier 

IVach Orchard, N6. 1. 
Peach Orchard, No. 2. 

Piue Hill 

Warner Waahery 

Wolf Creek Washery . 

Rolfe Waahery 

Miller Wariiery 

Wilson Wariiery 

Mountain 

(*re«nwood 

Orchard 

KUwood 

Alaska 

Nye's Drift 

tVhahHeos 

Salem 

Hwetlaod 

(Jlen City 

Neyer 

Adams _ _. 

Old Buck MounUin.. 

Tinsley 

Mill Creek 






t( 
tt 
ti 
It 
tt 
it 
t* 
It 
tt 
It 



«i 
It 



It 

K 



Laieme. 

It 



Carbon 

•t 



Nearest station. 



OPERATOR. 



Name. 



Post-offlce 



MinersTiUe. 

Ashland 

PottsYille .. 
It 



Middleport 
Shamokiu .. 
PottsYille. . 
Tremont ... 
Middleport 
Mill lYeek 
PuttSTille.. 



Middleport 
Patterson .. 
Tuscarora. 
8t. Clair... 
Middleport 
8t. Clair... 
Donaldson.. 
St. Clair .. 
Tusrarura. 

Mill i^ek 

It 

Tusrarora . 
Mitkllfpurt 

PattlTMtO. . 

St. Clair... 



Mlnersville... 
MilU^rvfk— . 

MinersTille 

Llewellyn ..« 
Mincniville ... 



Thoniaston 

Taniaqua 

Middlepurt _._._ 

Kllwood 

Tamaqua .. 

Gcwl Spring 

PuttSTille - 

Shickshinny 

Coxton 

Scotch Valley 

Lansford 

SommitHiU 

Buck Mountain 



John J. Fitsptrick .. 

Vaagfaao ACo 

Jalins Tretarh Isr 

Frank Schmeltser 

Baabe k Fry 

PennsylTaola Coal Co. 

Martin Devlin 

Laux A Bro 

Jaroea Connelly 

Melody Bros 

Wm. J. Fkox 

Wm. Clark _ 

William Baastor 

Fred J. Barthel 

Wm. Blua 

T. W. SporT 

Bdward Dillon 

Thomaa Croxton 

Ashen Qrarer 

Thomaa Hillnuui 

Louis Lorens 

Geo. W. Perry 

Louis Silcox 

John J. Siattery 

Adam Derr .,■..., 

ChariM Kolmier 

John Mullins 

Chariea Geisweit 

Kichards A Potttr . 

Samuel K. Warner 

Black Heath Coal Co . 

Femwood (Vml Co 

Philip Miller 

Wm. K. Wilson 

John Burgan.. .^ 

Frank Tarlier 

Richard Hiwlihan.... 
Phillips A Gamher... 

August Raabe 

Thomas Nye 



Pottsrille. 

Ashland. 

Pottsvllle. 



«« 



'I 



Lackawanna ' Olyphant... 

I Oirbondale. 



Schartsinger St Hastner 

E. S. Stackhottse 

J. W. Daris 

Scotch Valley Coal Co., Limited 

Moses Neyer 

Frank Adama 

Weaver Coal Cb 

Robert Tinaley 

W. P. Williams I 



Tamaqua. 

Shamokin. 

Poltsville. 

Tremont. 

Middleport. 

St. Clair. 

PottSTilla. 
«« 

Middleport. 



St. Clair. 
Middleport. 
St. nalr. 
Fountain. 
St. Clair. 
Middleport. 
Cumbola. 
St. Clair. 
Middleport. 



St Clair. 

It 

MiuerRvilie. 
Port Cartion. 

Schuylkill HaTso. 

It 

Minennrille. 

PoCtsville. 

Hecksherville. 

Tamaqua. 

Middle|H>rt. 

Kllwood. 

Tamaqua. 

Valley View. 

PoCtsville. 

Shickshinny. 

PIttStlHl. 

Glen Citv. 

Summit Hill. 

It 

Co|ihiy. 

dytihant. 

Oirboodala. 
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No. 21. 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Jan. 15, 1891. 



POPULATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 



BY MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONS. 



This bulletin gives the population of the state of New Hampshire by counties, cities, towns, and 
wards, according to the oflBcial count of the returns of the Eleventh Census as finally determined. The 
population as returned in 1880 is also given for purposes of comparison. ' 

The population of the state in 1880 was 346,991, and has increased to 376,530 in 1890, showing a 
gain of 29,539, or 8.51 per cent. The principal gains have been in Belknap county, which shows a 
gain of 13.22 per cent ; Coos county, which shows a gain of 24.92 per cent, and Hillsborough county, 
which shows a gain of 23.29 per cent. Three counties — Carroll, Grafton, and Sullivan — show a 
decrease. 

The following summary by counties gives the population for 1890 and 1880 and tlie number and 
percentage of increase for the decade : 

SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 



POPITLATIOV. 



POPni«ATIOV. 



OOUHTIX8. 



1800. I 18S0. j Number.; J^ 



IKCIUCA8X. 



OOlTHTntB. 



1800. 



1880. 



Number. 



The State 376,630 



316,991 ' 29,689 ' 8.51 



Belknap. 
Carroll.^. 



Cheshire. 



Coos. 



20,321 
18,124 
29,679 ' 
23,211 I 



17,948 
18,224 
28,734 
18,660 



2,873 



18.22 



alOO aO.65 

t 

846 i 2.94 



4,esi 



24.92 



Grafton 

Hillsborough. 
Merrimack .... 
Rockingham . 

Strafford 

Sullivan 



87,217 


88,788 


al,671 


98,247 


75,634 


17.618 


49,436 


16,800 


3,136 


49,660 


49,064 


686 


38,442 


36,668 


2,884 


17,304 


18,161 


a867 



Per 

cent. 



a4.06 

28.29 

6.77 

1.19 

8.11 

a4.72 



o Decrease. 



C. O. P.— 15 m. 



The following table shows the cities and towns, in the order of their rank, having in 1890 
population of over 4,000, giving also the popnlatloa in 1880 and the nomber and percenta^ of L 
for the decade : 





.' HUMwrauKh 


..' M,US 


ia.iao 


NMhn«dty. 


.- Hill*bOKnwt> 


1»,8U 


u,m 








U.SU 
I1.W 


DoYWdt 






KMoadt]' 






.. Cbeabin 


7,4« 


fl.TN 








B.TN 
S.(H8 






flSOT 






0.(W 




1 s«ih™ 


^ 




8.B«« 









ISM. Humbtt. I Per oral. I 



27 .«7 

U.U j 

ai.m I 
u.n 

30,01 

ss.u 



The following table gives the population for 1890 and 1880 in detail by minor civil divisions : 
POPULATION BY MINOR Civn- DIVlSIONa 



Bblesap oodbty... 



Centre Harbor Uiwi 



HuedJth town . 



AlbSDj' (own.... 
BuUett town (a 
Bnxikfleld towt 
UhkthBin town . 



Madtaon (own _„.. 

HoultonbDToiigb town.... 

Onlpce town 

Swidwlch town 



TurtDtibaroUKb i 
WakeflBid town 



HairliTllle towi 
Hinadkle town. 





,BU 








SS^:;;:;;;::=:;-:::::-:::::"::: 


If 


































RindBBlown. _ 
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a InlM>popatMlaDntaniedufor"BartleUtownuidHale'(Iaattion." 



POPULATION BY MINOR CIVIL DIVLSIONS— Continued. 



KIHOB CIVIL DIYIBIOVS. 



1890. 



18110. 



M nrOB CIVIL DIVmOHB. 



1800. 1880. 



Coo6 COUNTY— Continued. 



Nash and Sawyer's location 

Northumberland town 

Pinkham's gjant 

PittsburK town 

Randolph town 

Sargenrs purchase 

Second College fljant 

Shelburne town 

Stark town 

Stewartstown town 

Stratford town 

Thompson and Meserve's purchase. 

Wentworth's location 

Whitefleld town 



Obaptov county. 



Alexandria town 

Ashland town 

Bath town 

Benton town.. 

Bethlehem town 

Bridgewater town.... 

Bristol town 

Campton town.. 

Canaan town.. 

Dorchester town. 

£aston town... 

Ellsworth town 

Enfield town 

Prajiconia town 

Grafton town 

Groton town 

Hanover town.» 

Haverhill town 

Hebron town 

Holdemess town...... 

Landaff town 

I^banon town 

Lincoln town 

Lisbon town.. 

Littleton town 

Livermore town 

Lyman town 

Lyme town 

Monroe town.. 

Orange town 

Orford town 

Piermont town 

Plymouth town 

Rumney town 

Thornton town 

Warren town. 

Waterville town 

Wentworth town 

Woodstock town 



HlLLBBOBOUOH COXTNTY 



Amherst town 

Antrim town - , 

Bedford town , 

Bennington town 

Brookline town 

Deering town 

Francestown town 

Goflbtown town 

Greenfield town 

Greenville town 

Hancock town ~ 

Hillsborough town 

Hollis town 

Hudson town 

Litchfield town 

Lyndeborough town. 

Manchester city 

Ward 1 - 3,858 

Ward 2 8,488 

Ward 3 7,132 

Ward 4 6,837 

Ward 5 7,661 

Ward 6 4,M5 

Ward 7 2,1M 

Ward 8 8,401 

Mason town 

Merrimack town 

Milford town 

Mount Vernon town 



1,396 

8 

660 

137 



836 

708 

1,002 

1,128 



25 
2,041 



87,217 



93,247 

1,063 

1,248 

1,102 

542 

648 

681 

887 

1,981 

007 

1,256 

637 

2,120 

1,000 

1,092 

252 

657 

44,126 



101 
1,062 



581 
208 I 
2 

18 ! 

252 1 

690 ! 

058 

1,016 

20 

65 

1,828 



88,788 



679 : 


828 


1.193 ; 


960 


935 ' 


1,032 


244 ; 


378 


1.267 1 


1,400 


882 


384 


1,524 


1,852 


962 


1,163 


1,417 


1,762 


379 


685 


248 


302 


ISO 


209 


1,439 


1,680 


604 


590 


787 


934 


464 


566 


1,817 


2,147 


2,646 


2,456 


246 


829 


696 


703 


499 


506 


8,763 


3,354 


110 


65 


2,060 


1,807 


8,365 


2,996 


156 


103 


643 


654 


1,164 


1,813 


478 


504 


245 


835 


916 


1,050 


709 1 


752 


1,852 


1,719 


W7 


1,050 


632 


775 


875 


786 


39 


64 


698 


989 


341 ! 


367 



76,634 

1,225 

1,172 

1,204 

443 

698 

674 

987 

1,699 

649 

1,072 

689 

1,646 

1,077 

1,045 

291 

818 

32,630 



1,707 

1,204 

1,881 

784 

960 

1,068 

784 

13,843 



639 


646 


961 • 


1,042 


8,014 


2,896 


479 


617 



Hllusborough county— Continued. i 1 

Nashua dty ' 19.3U 13,897 

WardL.- .• 2,020 I 

Ward 2 1,823 

Ward 3.... 2,464 

Ward 4 1,438 

Ward 5 1,658 

Ward 6 6,188 

Ward 7.... 2,604 

Ward 8.... 2,171 , 

New Boston town 1.067 1,144 

New Ipswich town I 969 1 1,222 

Pelham town 791 i 848 

Peterborough town 2,607 I 2,206 

Sharon town 187 208 

Temple town 842 ; 402 

Wearetown 1,660 1,829 

Wilton town 1.860 J, 747 

Windsor town.- 62 65 

Mkbbimack county 49,436 46,800 

AUenstown town 1.476 

Andovertown 1.090 

Boscawentown : 1.487 

Bow town 725 

Bradford town... 810 

Canterbury town 964 

Chichester town 661 

Concord city 17,004 

Ward 1 1,848 

Ward 2 853 

Ward 3 1,025 

Ward 4 4,874 

Ward 6 2,567 

Ward 6 3,504 

Ward 7 2,833 

Danbury town 683 760 

Dunbarton town 524 708 

Epsom town 816 909 

Franklin town 4,085 3,265 

Hen niker town > 1,886 1.826 

Hill town 648 667 

Hooksett town.. 1,898 1,766 

Hopkinton town.. 1,817 1,886 

Loudon town 1,000 1,221 

Newbury town.. 487 590 

New London town.. 799 876 

Northfield town 1.U6 918 

Pembroke town 3.172 2,797 

Pittsfleld town 2.606 1.974 

Salisbury town 655 795 

Sutton town 849 998 

Warner town 1,383 1,687 

Webster town 664 647 

Wilmot town 840 1,080 

Rockingham county 49,660 49,064 

Atkinson town 483 502 

Auburn town 631 719 

Brentwood town 967 999 

Candia town 1,108 1,340 

Chester town 968 1,136 

Danville town 666 618 

Deerfieldtown 1,220 1,669 

Derry town 2,604 2,140 

East Kingston town 461 676 

Epping town 1,721 1,636 

Exeter town 4,284 8,669 

Fremont town 726 624 

Greenland town 647 696 

Hampstead town 860 9Q0 

Hampton town 1,880 1,184 

Hampton Falls town 622 < 678 

Kensington town ' 647 614 

Kingston town 1,120 1,080 

Londonderry town 1,220 1,868 

Newcastle town ~ 488 610 

Newington town ~ 401 488 

New Market town 2,742 2,368 

Newton town 1,064 1,006 

North Hampton town 804 774 

Northwood town.. 1.478 1.846 

Nottingham town 968 1.096 

Plaistow town... j 1,065 1,002 

Portsmouth dty... ' 9,827 9,600 

Ward 1 8.800 

Ward 2. 8,780 

Ward 8 i «* | ] 

Ward 4 „ 

Raymond town........ 



I 



POPULATION BY MINOR CIVII. DIVieiONS— Coktinukd. 
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BocUHaaui cddstT— Contlnaed. 
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Manufactures.— Distilled Spirits Consumed in the Arts, Manufactures, 

and Medicine. 



DEPAETMENT OF THE INTEEIOE, 

Cbnbus Office, 
Washington, D. C, January 17, 1891. 

Herewith is presented a preliminary report on the quantity of distilled spirits consumed in the 
arts, manufactures, and medicine in the XTnited States during the year ended December 31, 1889, 
prepared by Mr. Henby Boweb and Mr. Henbt Pembebton, jr., special agents, imder the direction 
of Mr. Fbank E. Wnj.TAMfl, expert special agent, in charge of manufactures, of this office. 

The tables presented show the total consumption of each form of distilled spirits by states, as 
compiled from the returns of wholesale druggists and manufacturers, eleemosynary institutions, and 
retail apothecaries. The total consumption of all forms of distilled spirits amoimted to 10,976,842 
proof gallons. 

Heretofore no attempt has been made to ascertain accurately the facte concerning the quantity of 
distilled spirits consumed in the arts, manufactures, and medicine, previous statements having been 
merely estimates made by various persons, based upon such miscellaneous information on the subject 
as could be secured. 

The figures given in the within tables are taken from actual returns received at this office, and it 
is gratifying to be able to publish such trustworthy results as are shown herein. 




O. O. p.— 15m. 



SuperifUenderU of Census. 
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DISTILLLED SPIRITS 

CONSUMED IN THE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MEDICINE IN THE UNITED STATES. 



BT HElOtT BOWKB AKD HEKBT PSIfBEBTON, JB. 



A number of estimates have been made by various persons as to the quantity of distiUed spirits 
consumed annually in the arts, manufactures, and medicine. These estimates have been foimded upon 
two bases : First, the quantity of alcohol only, consumed in the arts, manufactures, and medicine in 
the United States, and, second, the quantity of distiUed spirits of all kinds so consumed. It is necessary, 
at the outset, clearly to understand this distinction in considering the work which has been done in 
this direction in the past. 

Concerning the amount of alcohol alone so consumed, Hon. William Windom, Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his annual report of December 4, 1889, estimated the amoimt at about 6,000,000 proof 
gallons. 

Hon. Joseph F. Miller, commissioner of internal revenue, estimated on December 6, 1887, that 
5,900,000 proof gallons of alcohol are consumed in this manner. 

Hon. Green B. Baum, commissioner of internal revenue, included in his report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1882, a statement of the quantity of alcohol only, used in the arts and manu&ctures, 
prepared from statements of collectors of the internal revenue department. According to this 
investigation 4,269,978 proof gallons of alcohol were so used in the United States during the year 
ending April 1, 1882. 

From the foregoing it will apx>ear that the estimate respecting the quantity of alcohol so consumed 
ranges from about 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 proof gallons. 

The above estimates have been made as referring solely to alcohol. 

While it is undoubtedly true that of all forms of distilled spirits alcohol is that which is most 
largely used in the arts, it would nevertheless be a serious error to assume that it is the only form of 
distilled spirits so consumed. Cologne spirit is used for many purposes for which alcohol, on account 
of containing certain impurities, would be unsuitable. This is particularly true in relation to the 
preparation of a large number of fine chemicals. Whisky, brandy, rum, and gin are likewise used in 
the manufacture of proprietary medicines and certain pharmaceutical preparations, tinctures, medicinal 
wines, and so forth. 

The head of a firm in New York city dealing in alcohol, writing to the chief of the bureau of 
statistics March 1, 1887, estimates that less than 6,000,000 proof gallons of distilled spirits are used 
annually in the arts, manufactures, and medicine. 

A manufacturer of chemicals in Brooklyn in 1887 estimated the quantity of spirits so consumed 
at 14,000,000 proof gallons. 

The chairman of the committee on legislation of the United States Wholesale Druggists' Association 
advises this office as follows : 

As chairman of the oommittee on legislation of the Wholesale DroggistB' AsKKslation of the United States, I made in 
1888 as carefal an estimate as I oonld with the means at my command of the amount of distilled spirits used in mannibctnie 
and the arts, and reported to the association that from fifteen to twenty per cent was so used. *** I used every somee open to 
me, aided by oar secretary and Detroit parties interested, and was also in correspondence with distillers ; hnt most reliable 
and valuable of all, I examined carefully our own firm's record of twenty yeais, and thus reached the conclusion referred to. 

3 
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As the total qnantity of distilled spirite ooDBumed in the United Btatee in 18S8 was 76,846^ 
proof gallons, the eatimate of fifbeen to twenty per cent, redaced to ordinary gallons, represents 
consumption for the arts and mannfnctares of from 11,000,000 to 15,000,000 proof gallons. 

The " Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter," of New York city, representing the drag and chemit 
interests of the country, in its issue of December 12, 1888, estimates that about 14,200,000 pro 
gallons are ao used. 

As a conclosion from the foregoing, it is noted that the estimated quantity of alcohol oonsomed 
the arte varies from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 proof gallons, and of distilled spirits of all kinds fro 
lees than 6,000,000 to 16,000,000 proof gallons. 

It is, however, proper to say that, with the exception of the inquiry made by the intern 
revenue department, these estimates are not based upon any elaborate or searching investigation, n< 
do they pretend to be ao based ; while the figures given may be of value as the only indication 
the extent of this form of consumption of distilled spirits, it can nevertheless be tmtfafnllj aseerb 
that a number of the estimates in question are really not more than mere surmises. 

THE METHOD ADOPTED BY THE CENSUS OFFICE IN MAKINQ THIS INQUIKT. 

In entering upon this iuvestigatioD two difSculties were enconntered. In the first place, the m 
of distilled spirits for manufacturing and medicinal purposes is ao widespread, and extends into i 
many and su<di varying industries, that the problem of obtaining statistics thereof is a very di£Boa 
one. In the second place, the same quantity or lot of distilled spirits is frequently handled by sever 
firms. It therefore became necessary to adopt some means of preventing duplication of retuftis I 
these several establishments. It is evident that grave errors would enter into an investigation ofOi 
kind unless great care was taken to avoid such duplication. A thousand gallons of alcohol, for instano 
handled by a wholesale drug house would appear in its returns. A certain part of this, it may 1 
assumed, was sold by the wholesale firm to a retail apothecary. The latter, in filling out the oeosi 
Bchednle, would, of course, report this quantity as handled by him. Thus there would in this instant 
be an error amounting to the quantity handled by the retail apothecary. 

A careful study of this problem showed that the difficulty could be surmounted by requesting eac 
establishment not only to report the quantity of distilled spirite consumed and sold, but also to stai 
the source whence bought. For this purpose there was inserted in each schedule prepared for th 
inquiry a special column, headed " state whether bought from liquor trade or other trade," th 
statement to apply to each form of distilled spirits enumerated. 

In examining the returns the quantities reported as purchased from the liquor trade were tabnlat« 
separately from those purchased from other sources, and in the final somming up of the investigatic 
the only figures used were those which represented the quantities purchased direct from the liqui 
trade. The returns of the above-mentioned retail apothecary, for example, would thus be excludt 
from the final result, inasmuch as his returns showed that his purchases had been made from tl 
wholesale drug trade. In this manner duplication of quantities was completely avoided. 

The establishments to which schedules were sent were divided into the following classes for tl 
sake of convenience : Wholesale druggiste and manufacturers ; eleemosynary institatious (dispensatorit 
homes, asylums, and others of like natare), and retail apothecaries. 

Separate schedulee were used for these classes, especial care being taken to adapt each form 
Bchednle to the requirements of the establiEhments to be returned thereon. Particular instructioi 
were given not to enumerate distilled spirits used as a beverage. The entire number of echedul 
sent out was about 400,000. 

The result of the inquiry has shown that the total quantity of distilled spirits consumed 
the arts, manufactures, and medicine in the United States during the twelve months ending Decemb 
13, 1889, was 10,976,842 proof gallons. The figures for each form of spfrits will be found in tho tabh 
Table I gives the returns, in proof gallons, for the entire United States, of the wholesale druggiE 
and manufacturers, of the eleemosynary institutions, and of the retail apothecaries. 

Table n gives the returns, in proof gallons, by states, of the totals of all forms of distiUed s^uri 



consumed or sold by the wholesale druggists and manufacturers, eleemosynary institutions, and retail 
apothecaries combined. 

Table III gives the returns of wholesale druggists and manufacturers, by states, in ordinary gallons 
and proof gallons, as received. 

Table IV gives the returns of eleemosynary institutions, by states, in ordinary gallons and proof 
gallons, as received. 

Table V gives the returns of retail apothecaries, by states, in ordinary gallons and proof gallons, 
as received. 

In converting ordinary to proof gallons the factors furnished by the internal revenue department 
at Washington, D. C, were used. The average strength of alcohol and of cologne spirit has been 
taken at 1.88, or, in other words, at 88 per cent above proof; that of high wines at 1.50, or 50 per cent 
above proof. Whisky, brandy, rum, and gin have been taken as at proof. 

Attention is called to the fact that the total quantity of alcohol consumed is 6,745,152 proof 
gallons. According to the report of the commissioner of internal revenue for the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1889, 10,739,734 proof gallons of alcohol represented the total quantity withdrawn from bond on 
payment of the tax. Inasmuch as only 6,745,152 proof gallons are accounted for as the result of this 
inquiry, it is evident that the remainder, 3,994,582 proof gallons, represents (1) a certain amount used 
in the arts,* and which has not been reported to the Census Office, and (2) a certain amount used for 
drinking purposes. 

It has been the endeavor to obtain as far as possible such facts aa relate to the use of alcohol as 
a beverage. It appears that alcohol, as such (in some cases diluted with water), is used by a certain 
foreign element of our population. It is drunk to a great extent by Poles, Norwegians, Swedes, Finns, 
Hungarians, and Russians. The quantity thus consumed is larger than is generally supposed. Inquiry 
of some of the large houses in the Northwest familiar with this particular trade elicits the information 
that fully one-half of the alcohol sold in that section is drunk, it being the favorite beverage of these 
foreign races. It is estimated by competent authority that about fifteen barrels of alcohol are daily 
consumed for this purpose in New York city alone. A considerable amount is consumed by the same 
element in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, and undoubtedly in other localities. 

It is likely also that alcohol finds its way into many of the lower class barrooms of the country, 
where, compounded into a low grade of whisky, it is sold over the bar. 

It is impossible to obtain statistics of a reliable nature bearing upon this outlet for alcohol. It is, 
however, safe to assert that the quantity unaccoimted for by the inquiry is largely consumed by the trade 
and by the races mentioned above, and that the figures obtained of the quantity of alcohol consumed 
in the arts, manufactures, and medicine are substantially correct. If they err at all, they are probably 
somewhat below the truth. 

Table I.— DISTILLED SPIRITS CONSUMED IN THE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MEDICINE IN THE UNITED 

STATES DURING THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1889. 

[Proof gallons in all cases.) 
BKTUBNS RECEIYSD FROM— , Aloohol. . gpj^"^ wines. ' Whisky. Brandy. Rum. | Gin. lAgsregate. 



I 



Total : 6J45,162 1 1,453,048 , 75,992 2,023,900 266,874 i 189,581 I 222.296 , 10,976,842 



Wholesale druggists and manufacturers. 5,425,791, 1,334,083 54,737 | 879,282! 100,482 87,378 81,937' 7,966,640 

Eleemosynary insUtutions 30,092 | 4,374 883 59,222 6,599 , 841 779 i 102,790 

Retail apothecaries | 1,289,269 | 114,641; 20,372; 1,065,396 159,793, 101,362 136.579 2,907,412 



■I 



Tabli n.— distilled spirits used in the arts, MANUFACTUBB8, AND MEDICINE DURXNO THE Y 
ENDING Dl-X^KMBER 31, 1S89. 
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Census Bulletin. 



No. 23. WASHINGTON, D. C. Jan, 21, 1891. 



AREAS OF STATES AND COUNTIES. 



DEPAETMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 

Washington, D. C, January 2, 1891. 

Sib: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith, for publication as a bulletin, primarily for the use of the 
Census Office, tables showing the area of the United States by states, territories, and counties. The 
areas of the states and territories are identical with those published by the Tenth Census excepting 
as they have been modified by the following territorial changes : 

(1) The formation of the territory of Oklahoma. 

(2) The division of Dakota into North and South Dakota. 

(3) The transfer of a small part of South Dakota to Nebraska. 

The areas of counties as published by the Tenth Census have been thoroughly examined and 
revised. The areas published by the state geological survey of New Jersey for the counties of that 
state, and those published by the department of agriculture of the state of Kansas for the counties of 
that state, have been adopted with certain slight modifications. 

Very respectfully, 

HENEY GANNETT, 

Qeognxpher, 
Hon. KoBEBT P. Porter, 

Superintendent of Censua. 
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AREAS OF STATES AND TEREITORIES IN SQUARE MILES. 



8TATK8 AND TERRITORIES. 



iOroM 



Total 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arlumsas 

California „ 

Ck>lorado 

Ck>nnecticut 

DelA^vare 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory 

Iowa 

Kangflg 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ... 

Maryland 

Mamachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 



Water 
surface. 



Land 
surface. 



2,970,000 




STATES AHD TERRITORIES. 



Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina... 
North Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma (a) 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina ... 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Delaware bay 

Raritan bay and Lower New York 
bay 



Gross area. 


Water 
surface. 


Land 
surfkoe. 


77,610 


670 


76,840 


110,700 


900 


109,740 


9,306 


aoo 


9,006 


7,815 


860 


7.455 


122,080 


120 


122,460 


i 49,170 


1,560 


47,620 


52,250 


8,670 


48,580 


70,796 


600 


70,196 


41,000 


800 


M>.7«0 


89,080 


200 


88,880 


96,090 


1,470 


M,660 


45,215 


280 


44,965 


1,250 


165 


1,065 


80,570 


400 


30,170 


77,650 


800 


76,850 


42,060 


800 


41,750 


265,780 


8,490 


262,290 


84,970 


2,780 


82,190 


9,565 


480 


9,136 


42,450 


2,825 


40,125 


69,180 


2,800 


66,880 


M,780 


135 


24,645 


56,040 


1,690 


64,460 


97,890 


815 


97,575 


620 
100 


620 
100 









a Including Cherokee coimtry and No Man*s Land. 



AREAS OF COUNTIEB IN SQUARE MILES. 

AI^BAMA. 
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AREAS OF COUNTIES IN SQUARE MILES— Continubd. 

DELAWARE. 



Total 1,900 



Kent. 



630 



New Castle 



4ao 



Suflsex 



900 



FliORIDA. 



Total 54,240 

Alachua - 1,282 

Baker 538 

Bradford 660 

Brevard 2,446 

Calhoun 1,080 

Cntrua 692 

aay - 684 

Columbia — 862 

Dade 5,686 



DeSoto 8,272 

Duval 900 

Escambia 680 

Pninklin 690 

Gadsden 650 

Hamilton S76 

Hernando 620 

Hillsborough 1.280 

Holmes KS 

Jackson 900 

Jefferson ^ «. 600 

La Fayette 1,008 



Lake 1,100 

Lee 4,000 

I^eon 910 

Levy - 1,104 

Liberty 800 

Madison 880 

Manatee 1,240 

Marion 1,600 

Monroe 602 

Nassau 640 

Oranj;^ 1,566 

Osceola 1,758 



Pasco - 800 

Polk ., „ 2,060 

Putnam 776 

Saint John's 090 

Santa Rosa. 1,296 

Sumter..^ 600 

Suwannee 640 

Taylor 1,079 

VoluMia 1,288 

Wakulla 540 

Walton 1,380 

Washington 1,840 



GEORGIA. 



Total 68,980 

Appling 1,074 

Baker 855 

Baldwin 240 

Banks 880 

Bartow ~ 491 

Berrien 746 

Bibb 235 

Brooks - 529 

Bryan - 400 

Bulloch 903 

Burke 1,080 

Butts 204 

Calhoun 265 

Camden 769 

Ounpbell 230 

(Carroll 549 

Catoosa 149 

Charlton 1,065 

Chatham 483 

Chattahoochee 220 

Chattooga 831 

Cherokee 409 

Clarke ~ 140 

Clay 192 

Clayton 135 

Clinch ^ 988 

tk)bb 879 

Coffee 1,145 

Colquitt 550 

Columbia 833 

Coweta 506 

Crawford 324 



Dade 186 

Dawson 192 

Decatur 1,106 

DeKalb 260 

Dodge 414 

Dooly 705 

Dougherty 312 

Douglas 178 

Early 429 

Echols 390 

Effingham ^ 449 

Elbert 406 

Emanuel 1,028 

Fannin 409 

Fayette 162 

Floyd 639 

Forsyth 297 

Franklin 359 

Fulton 166 

Gilmer 452 

Glascock 90 

Glynn 427 

Gordon 351 

Greene 361 

Gwinnett 450 

Habersham 347 

Hall 497 

Hancock 474 

Haralson 269 

Harris 423 

Hart 381 

Heard 290 

Henry 322 

Houston 570 

Irwin 601 



Jackson 828 

Jasper 380 

Jefferson 640 

Johnson 266 

Jones 386 

l^aurens „ 761 

Lee 360 

Liberty 966 

Lincoln 309 

Lowndes 431 

Lumpkin 267 

McDiiffie 235 

Mclnt<ish 419 

Macon 288 

Madison 300 

Marion 330 

Meriwether 552 

Miller 240 

Milton 110 

Mitchell 607 

Monroe 490 

Montgomery 763 

Morgan 822 

Murray 410 

Muscf^ee » 244 

Newton 260 

Oconee 168 

Oglethorpe 528 

Paulding 340 

Pickens 276 

Pierce 565 

Pike 262 

Polk 330 

Pulaski 435 

Putnam 335 



IDAHO. 



Total 8 4,290 

Ada 2,500 

Alturas 6,700 

Bear Lake 1,100 



Bingham 10,500 

Bois6 4,000 

Cassia 4,500 

(Hister 3,500 

Elmore 3,000 



Idaho 11,400 

Kootenai 5,600 

Latali 1,080 

Lemhi 5,400 

Logan 5,800 



ILLINOIS. 



Total 56,000 

Adams 830 

Alexander 280 

Bond 380 

Boone 290 

Brown < 800 

Bureau 870 

Calhoun 260 

Carroll 440 

Cass 360 

Cliampaign 1,000 

Christian 710 

Clark 510 

Clay 470 

Clinton 494 

Coles 520 

Cook 960 

Crawford 452 

Cumberland 360 

De Kalb 660 

De Witt 406 

Douglas 410 

Du Page 840 

Edgar 630 

Edwards 220 



Effingham 490 

Fayette 720 

Ford 490 

Franklin 480 

Fulton 870 

Gallatin 349 

Greene 544 

Grundy 440 

Hamilton 440 

Hancock 769 

Hardin ^.. 194 

Henderson 380 

Henry 830 

Iroquois 1,120 

Jackson 580 

Jasper 506 

Jefferson 580 

Jersey 360 

Jo Daviess 663 

Johnson 840 

Kane 540 

Kankakee 680 

Kendall 830 

Knox 720 

Lake 490 

La Salle 1,152 



I^wrenoe 300 

I.<ee 740 

Livingston 1,026 

Ix>gun 620 

McDonough 580 

McHenry 624 

McLean 1,166 

Macon 580 

Macoupin 864 

Madif<on 740 

Marion 580 

Marshall 400 

Mason 560 

Massac 240 

Menard 320 

Mercer !^ 

Monroe 880 

Montcfomery 702 

Morgan 580 

Moultrie 340 

Ogle 780 

Peoria 615 

Perry 440 

Piatt 440 

Pike 796 

Pope 860 



' Quitman... 
I Rabun 

Randolph.. 

Richmond. 

Rockdale.. 

Schley 

Screven 

Spalding... 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro.. 



168 

464 

449 

329 

126 

168 

786 

189 

450 

515 

360 

168 

Tattnall 1,123 

; Taylor 856 

Telfair 491 

Terrell 92O 

Thomas 7^4 

Towns 180 

Troup 498 

Twiggs 876 

Union 335 

Upson 821 

Walker 404 

Walton 889 

Ware ^ 898 

Warren 264 

Washington 688 

Wayne 72I 

Webster „„ 225 

White 170 

Whitfield 285 

Wilcox 563 

Wilkes 464 

Wilkinson 417 

Worth 750 



Ner Perce 1,610 

Oneida 2,700 

Owyhee 7,800 

Shoshone 4,400 

Washington „ ^ 2,700 



Pulaski 190 

Putnam 170 

Randolph 560 

Richland 861 

Rock Island 440 

Saint Clair 680 

Saline 880 

Sangamon 800 

Schuyler 430 

Scott 250 

Shelby 776 

Stark 290 

Stephenson 560 

Tazewell 660 

Union 400 

Vermilion 926 

Wabash.. 220 

Warren 540 

Washington 540 

Wayne 720 

White.. 600 

Whiteside TOO 

Will 860 

Williamson 440 

Winnebago 068 

Woodford 540 



AREAS OF COUNTIES IN SQUARE MILES— CoHTDrom. 



ITO .; UHuUtoa 



' JaekKm 

I Jebnon 



IW L« Porte..... 

550 lAWTcnnc.... 

«» MwllBD 

no Marion 

na ManluU..... 

130 MaiUn ....... 

S40 HlmL. 

40O Honrae - 

9JI HontffDDkcrg 

«0 NewtDD.'.".'.!- 

«» Noble 

300 Ohio 

no Onoce. 

SIO Ow«n ......... 

Sn Puke 

•M Panr 

no Pike. 

aw Patter. ~ 

BIO i Patoikl-".".'.- 

BM PuUHUa„.__ 

551 ' Rudolnli.... 
MO ; BlpItT- 

IOWA. 

na ■ JuE 

570 : Jein 

BOO Johi 

BM JoCH 

SK Km 

«» Koa 

<0S Lee. 

WO LIdi 

4M Lou 

BOt Lvo 

S78 Bbd 

BOO Btall 

BTS , Her 

BOI I Mm 

sn ; Mill 

B» ' MIK 

no ' Moil 

B7t •■ Hon 

482 U<w 

«o o-n 

431 ; Om 

SK I p3i 

•13 I' 

KANSAS. 

039 ] I««Teiivorth .... 

TM ■ LlnoolD _ 

BM . Ltnn 

m ' K^uinao'.'.r."" 

407 ■■ HMian 

1,(B0 Xai^ull. 

no MeMle.. 

BT« Miunl 

a04 I Mitchell 

780 Monlaoowry..... 

1,185 , MoitIi 

tan 1 Morton. _. 



(MO >^ Smb.. 



BalBtJoe^ih... 

flteuboa. _.. 

Sulllraa 

SwltxerlaDd _. 
Tlptw«rHK>..„. 

VudoH 
VsmiU _ 

VIbol.. 

WabMb.... 

Warren 

Warrick ... 
Waahlngto 

Wbite 

WUIter.... 
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ABEAS OF COUNTIES IN SQUARE MILES— Continubd. 

KSNTUCKY. 



Total 40,000 



Adair 

Allen 

Anderson 

Ballard 

BatfTcn 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridgre 

Bullitt 

Butler 

<Mdwell 

Galloway 

Gamjpbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden .... 



400 

335 

200 

250 

445 , 

270 

890 

270 

244 

lau 

MO . 

200 

460 I 

920 

272 

492 

816 

434 

140 

190 

165 

544 

444 

708 

260 

580 

220 

840 



Cumberland 816 

Dayien 410 

Edmonson 848 

EllioU « 270 

Estill 250 

Fayette 252 

Plemins > 840 

Floyd 410 

Franklin 200 

Fulton 190 

Gallatin - 130 

Garrard 225 

Grant 280 

Graves ~ 690 

Grayson 570 

Green ^ 275 

Greenup 852 

Hancock 200 

Hardin ~ 580 

Harlan 410 

Harrison 815 

Hart 410 

Henderson ^ 472 

Henry - 272 

Hicknuui 240 

Hopkins 590 

Jackson 306 

Jefferson 375 

Jessamine 162 

Johnson 300 

Kenton 192 



Knott ». 865 

Knox ^ 860 

La Rue 260 

I^aurel ^ 460 

Lawrence 465 

Lee 228 

Leslie 420 

Letcher 810 

Lewis 450 

Lincoln 828 

Livingston 380 

Logan 544 

Lyon 275 

BlcCracken 250 

McLean 256 

Madison 885 

Maffoffin 800 

Marion 386 

Marshall 330 

Martin 285 

Manon 225 

Meade 382 

Menifee 150 

Mercer 250 

Metcalfe 410 

Monroe 272 

Montgomery 200 

Morgan 288 

Muhlenberg 484 

Nelson 380 



Nicholas 190 

Ohio 610 

Oldham 170 

Owen 812 

Owsley 176 

Pendleton 810 

Perry. 448 

Pike 780 

Powell 144 

Pulaski 870 

Robertson 210 

Rockcastle 280 

Rowan 820 

Russell 260 

Scott 272 

Shelby 406 

Simpson 820 

^>encer 200 

Taylor 270 

Todd 360 

Trigg 425 

Trimble 156 

Union 880 

Warren 530 

Washington 800 

Wayne 690 

Webster 840 

Whitley 580 

Wolfe 190 

Woodford 247 



liOUISIANA. 



Total 45.420 

Acadia 630 

Ascension 824 

Assumption 385 

Avoyelles 898 

Bienville ~ 866 

Bossier ..- 780 

Caddo 825 

Calcasieu 3,410 

Caldwell 548 

Cameron 1,552 

Catahoula 1,380 

Claiborne 800 

Concordia. 680 



DeSoto 865 

IStuaH Baton Rouge >... 450 

East Carroll.... 400 

East FeUdana. 485 

FrankUn 600 

Grant 646 

Iberia 580 

Iberville 650 

Jackson 580 

Jefferson 890 

La Fayette..- 264 

LaFourehe 1,020 

Lincoln 485 

Livingston 620 

Madison... 664 

Morehouse ^ 849 



Natchitoches 1,285 

Orleans 187 

Ouachita 644 

Plaquemines 990 

PolnteCoup^ 580 

Rapides 1,496 

Red River 886 

Richland 575 

Sabine 1,010 

Saint Bernard 680 

Saint Charles 288 

Saint Helena 420 

SaintJames 300 

Saint John Baptist 196 

Saint Landry 1,700 



Saint Martin 620 

Saint Mary's 640 

Saint Tammany 915 

Tangipahoa 780 

Tensas 610 

Terre Bonne 1,800 

Union 906 

Vermillion 1,230 

Vernon 1,640 

Washington 660 

Webster 600 

West Baton Rouge. 210 

West Carroll 380 

West FeUdana 865 

Winn 960 



MAINE. 



Total 29,896 

Androscoggin 485 

Aroostook 6,700 



Cumberland 1,006 

Franklin 1,660 

Hancock 1,312 

Kennebec 888 

Knox 828 



Lincoln 520 

Oxford 1,802 

Penobscot 8,382 

Piscataquis 8,772 

Sagadahoc 260 



Somerset 8,664 

Waldo 706 

Washington 2,468 

York 920 



MABTLAND. 



Total 9,860 

Allegany 477 

Anne Arundel. 400 

Baltimore 622 

Baltimore dty. 28 



Calvert 218 

Caroline.. 315 

Carroll 426 

Oedl 875 

Charles 460 

Dorchester 610 

Frederick 633 



Garrett 680 

Harford 422 

Howard. 250 

Kent 815 

Montgomery 508 

Prince George's 480 

Queen Anne*s.. 352 



Saint Mary's 800 

Somerset 365 

Talbot 285 

Washington 485 

Wicomico. 809 

Worcester 475 



MA8SAOHUSBTT8. 



Total 8,040 

Barnstable 373 

Berkshire 950 



Bristol 697 

Dukes.. 124 

Essex 508 

Franklin. 669 



Hampden 634 

Hampshire 572 

Middlesex 827 

Nantucket. €5 



Norfolk. 4M 

Pljrmouth 671 

Suffolk.. 49 

Worcester. 1,551 



r 
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AEEAfi OF COUNTIES IN SQUARE MILES— Cohtdtobd. 
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AEEA8 OF COUNTIES IN 8QUAEE MILES— OoNrmuBD. 

MISSOURI. 



Total 68,785 

Adair 570 

Andrew 420 

Atohiflon. SeO 

Audrain 680 

Barry 810 

Barton 612 

Bates 874 

Benton^ 744 

Bollinger 616 

Boone.~ 680 

Buchanan 420 

Butler.- 716 

Caldwell- 480 

Oallaway 760 

Camden 692 

Cape Girardeau 540 

Carroll 690 

Garter 500 

Gam 688 

Cedar 496 

Charlton- 740 

Christian 556 

Clark 510 

Clay.- 415 

Clinton 440 

Cole 890 

Cooper- 568 



Crawford 710 

Dade 600 

Dallas 530 

Daviess 576 

DeKalb 440 

Dent 720 

Douglas 792 

Dunklin 500 

Franklin 866 

G^asoonade 510 

Gentry- 450 

Greene- 688 

Grundy 460 

Harrison 730 

Henry- 740 

Hickory 415 

Holt.- 462 

Howard 450 

Howell 920 

Iron.- 550 

Jackson 680 

Jasper.- 672 

Jefferson 640 

Johnson 800 

Knox 510 

Laclede 740 

Lafayette 622 

Lawrence 606 

Lewis 510 

Lincoln 506 



Linn- 620 

Livingston 520 

McDonald 580 

Macon - 820 

Madison 492 

Maries- 615 

Marion 420 

Mercer 484 

Miller 690 

Mississippi- 430 

Moniteau 420 

Monroe 644 

Montgomery 546 

Morgan 688 

New Madrid 620 

Newton 648 

Nodaway 848 

Oregon 780 

Osage 586 

Ozark 780 

Pemiscot. 480 

Perry 486 

Pettis 668 

Phelps 640 

Pike- 620 

Platte 410 

Polk- 640 

Pulaski 520 

Putnam 642 



Randolph- 

Ray - 

Reynolds- 

Ripley 

Saint Charles - 

Saint Clair 

Sainte Gtenevieve-. 

Saint Fran^oia 

Saint Louis 

Saint Louiadty 

Saline...- 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone.- 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren- 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright. - 



490 
470 
664 
880 
640 
520 
600 
460 
410 
498 
48 
760 



440 
484 
960 
514 
840 
516 
656 
660 
1,145 
850 
485 
780 
800 
680 
870 
700 



MONTANA. 



Total 145,810 

Beaver Head 4,200 

Cascade 2,600 



Choteau - 27,280 

Custer 26,580 

Dawson 26,680 

Deer Lodge 5,085 

Fergus. 6,782 



GaUatin 2,296 

Jefferson 1,850 

Lewis and Clarke. 8,600 

Madison 4.250 

Meagher - 7.000 



Missoula. - - 18,600 

P»rk 6,508 

Silver Bow 015 

Yellowstone 8,100 



NEBRASKA. 



Total - 76.840 

Adams 552 

Antelope 864 

Arthur 720 

Banner 756 

Bhiine 720 

Boone 692 

Box Butte 1,080 

Brown 1,020 

Buffalo 882 

Burt 468 

Butler 583 

Osss 530 

Oedar 735 

Chaae 888 

Cherry 5,668 

Cheyenne 8,288 

Clay - 576 

Col&x 400 

Coming 576 

Caster. - 2,692 

Dakota 280 



Dawes - 1,404 

Dawson 1,028 

Deuel 2,180 

Dixon 468 

Dodge 520 

Douglas 830 I 

Dimdy 912 

Fillmore 676 

Franklin - 576 

Frontier 972 

Furnas 720 

Gage 864 

Garfield 576 

Gosper 468 

Grant 720 

Greeley 576 

Hall.. 562 

Hamilton 576 

Harlan 576 

Hayes 720 

Hitchcock. 720 

Holt 2,714 

Hooker 720 

Howard 676 



Jefferson 076 

Johnson 896 

Kearney 525 

Keith 1,204 

Keya Paha. 660 

Kimball 028 

Knox 1.100 

Lancaster 864 

Lincoln 8,580 

Logan 576 

Loup 676 

McPherson 620 

Madison - 576 

Merrick 440 

Nance 486 

Nemaha. 891 

Nuckolls - 576 

Otoe 609 

Pawnee 482 

Perkins 882 

Phelps - 576 

Pierce - - 676 

Platte - 682 



Polk 489 

Red Willow 780 

Richardson 046 

Rock 806 

Saline 576 

Sarpy 880 

Saunders - 740 

8coU*sBlaff 706 

Seward 076 

Sheridan - 8.180 

Sherman 076 

Sioux 8.046 

Stanton 482 

Thayer. 076 

Thomas 780 

Thurston 896 

Valley 076 

Washington 881 

Waamo - 444 

Webster. - 076 

Wheeler 076 

York 076 

New territory 



NEVADA. 



Total 109.740 

OhurohiU .7 4,852 

Douglas 802 



Elko - 17,658 

Esmeralda 8,540 

Eureka 4,150 

Humboldt 16,580 



Lander - 0,296 

Lincoln 17,680 

Lyon 1,264 

Nye 16.908 



Ormsby 144 

Storey -... 870 

Washoe 0.820 

WhitePine 0.888 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



Total 9,006 



Belknap 392 



Carroll 907 

Cheshire 784 

Coos 1.771 



Grafton 1.766 

Hillsborough 844 

Merrimack 900 



Rockingham 709 

Strafford.-. 876 

SulUvan.- 047 



NEW JERSEY. 



Total 7,455 

Atlantlo 566 

Bemn 285 

Bunington 860 



Camden 220 

Cape May 255 

Cumberland 506 

Essex 127 

Gloucester 826 

Hudson 48 



Hunterdon 484 

Mercer 225 

Middlesex - 810 

Monmouth 475 

Morris 470 

Ocean 078 



197 

Salem 840 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union - IQS 

Warren - ..» 



AREAS OF COUNTIES IN SQUARE MIMS— CoNrnrom. 
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AREAS OF COUNTIES IS SQUARE MILES— CoNTmtJED. 



OB£OON. 



Total 94,860 

Baker 1,970 

Benton 1,370 

ClackamoH 1,684 

CUteop 815 

Golumbia 608 

0oo8» 1,750 



Crook 8,150 

Curry 1,590 

Douglas 4,875 

Gilliam 1,700 

Grant 5,472 

Harney 10,600 

Jackson 2,880 

Josephine 1,606 

Klamath 5,520 



Lake 8,040 

Lane 8,860 

Linn. 2,700 

Malheur 9,996 

Marion 830 

Morrow 2,000 

Multnomah 440 

Polk. 615 



Sherman 510 

Tillamook 1,525 

Umatilla 2,885 

Union 3,085 

Wallowa 2,890 

Wasoo 8,815 

Washinirton 645 

YamHiU 640 



PENNSYLVANIA. 



Total 44,965 

▲dams 536 

AlleiT^eny 780 

Armstrong 615 

Beaver. 468 

Bedford 1,000 

Berks 901 

Blair 624 

Bradford 1,150 

Bucks 610 

Butler 795 

Cambria 680 

Cameron 882 

Carbon. 412 

Centre. 1,145 

Chester 764 



Clarion 580 

i Clearfield 1,079 

I Clinton 850 

I Columbia « 480 

Crawford 1,010 



Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Hunting<lon 

Indiana 

Jefferson. 



560 
510 
200 
760 
770 
830 
410 
750 
496 
640 
890 
830 
640 



Juniata 410 

Lackawanna 460 

Lancaster 966 

Lawrence 870 

Lebanon 860 

Lehigh 850 

Luzerne 920 

Lycoming 1 ,196 

McKean 1,066 

Mercer 660 

Mifflin. 875 

Monroe 625 

Montgomery 480 

Montour 180 

Northampton 880 

Northumberland 463 

Perry 560 



Philadelphia.. 180 

Pike 620 

Potter.. 1,070 

Schuylkill 816 

Snyder 826 

Somerset. 1,106 

Sullivan 446 

Susquehanna 880 

Tioga 1,120 

Union 815 

Venango 666 

Warren 865 

Washington 890 

Wayne 788 

Westmoreland 1,085 

Wyoming 896 

York 910 



RHODE ISULND. 



Total «.. 1,085 



Bristol 
Kent... 



26 
180 



Newport 

PtoTidenoe 



100 
440 



Washington 



340 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 



Total - 80,170 

Abbeville 1,006 

Aiken 1,068 

Anderson 690 

Bwnwell 1,214 

Beaufort 967 

Berkeley 1,742 

Charleston 198 



Chester 570 

Chesterfield 986 

Clarendon 664 

Colleton.. 1,920 

Darlington 673 

Edgefield 1,352 

Fairfield 775 

Florence. 578 

Georgetown 742 

Greenville 716 



Ilampton 1,141 

Horrv 980 

Kershaw 775 

Lancaster 535 

Laurens 680 

Lexington 780 

Marion. 1,024 

Marlborough 630 

Newberry 600 



Oconee 620 

Orangeburg 1,400 

Pickens. 464 

Richland.. 608 

Spartanburg 949 

Sumter 870 

Union. 660 

Williamsburg 948 

York 750 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 



Total. 76,850 

Aurora. 725 

Beadle 1,285 

Bon Homme 540 

Boreman. 1,260 

Brookings 795 

Brown. 1,720 

Bml6 825 

Buffalo ^ 510 

Butte * 2,885 

Campbell 900 

Charles Mix 1,130 

Choteau 870 

Clark 970 

Clay 410 

Codington 720 

Custer 1,615 

Davison 485 

Dmy 1,080 



Delano 1,045 

Deuel 630 

Dewey 2,235 

Douglas 450 

Edmunds 1,155 

Ewing 1,008 

Fall River 1,770 

Fanlk 1,010 

Grant 690 

Gregory 975 

Hamlin 646 

Hand 1,435 

EUmson 435 

Harding 1,475 

Hughes 756 

Hutchinson 796 

Hyde 850 

Jackson 1,255 

Jerauld 560 

Kingsbury 870 



Lake. 580 

Lawrence 796 

Lincoln 540 

Lugenbeel 1,080 

Lynuin 676 

AlcCook 580 

McPhemon 976 

Marshall. 900 

Martin 755 

Meade.. 1,406 

Meyer 1,440 

Miner 680 

Minnehaha 790 

Moody. 600 

Nowlin 1,220 

Pennington 1,621 

Potter 900 

Pratt. 1,220 

Presho 1,186 

Pyatt. 1.610 



Binehart 885 

Roberts 1,100 

Sanborn 680 

Schnasse 1,680 

Soobey.. 1,0« 

Shannon 1,060 

Spink 1,606 

Stanley 1,166 

Sterling 1,186 

Sully 1,060 

Todd 45 

Tripp 1,800 

Turner 616 

Union. 480 

Wagner 720 

Walworth 740 

Wsshabaugh.. 1,260 

Washington 1,610 

Yankton 516 

Ziebach 1,010 
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AREAS OF COUNTIES IN SQUARE MILES— CoNnmiBD. 

TENNESSEE. 



Total. 41,750 



Anderson 

Bedford 

Benton. 

Bledsoe 

Blount. 

Bradley 

CSampbell 

Gannon 

Carroll. 

Garter 

Cheatham..... 

Chester 

Claiborne 

Oav.- 

Cocke 

Coffee 

CrockeU 

Cumberland. 

Davidson 

Decatur 

De Kalb.. 

Dickson. 



800 

620 

412 

800 

614 

280 

488 

280 

800 

296 

400 

288 

472 

200 

458 

880 

260 

676 

008 

810 

810 I 

020 ! 



Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Qibson. 

Qilee 

Grainger 

Greene. 

Orund}' 

Ilamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman... 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood .... 
Henderson... 

Henry.. 

Hickman .... 
Houston..... 
Humphreys. 

Jackson 

James 

Jefferson 

Johnson 



496 

680 

510 

670 

615 

656 

294 

580 

410 

150 

440 

260 

640 

560 

490 

570 

580 

580 

648 

210 

420 

280 I 

210 

810 I 

840 ' 



Knox 620 

LAke 210 

Lauderdale 450 

Lawrence 676 

Lewis 280 

Lincoln 640 

Loudon 256 

McMinn 452 

McNairy 550 

Macon 882 

Madison 620 

Marion. 500 

Marshall 850 

Maury. 600 

Meigs 200 

Monroe 580 

Montgomery 640 

Moore 170 

Morgan .•. 448 

Obion 640 

Overton 860 

Perry 420 

Pickett 240 

Polk. 400 

Putnam 480 



Rhea 

Roane 490 

RobertMMi 586 

Rutherford.. SOD 

Scott e» 

Sequatchie 298 

Sevier 560 

Shelby.. 728 

Smith 868 

Stewart SOD 

Sullivan 410 

Sumner 586 

Tipton 404 

Trousdale ^ 106 

Unicoi _ 19S 

Union 220 

Van Buren 8SS 

Warren. 446 

Washington 814 

Wayne 720 

Weakley 620 

White- 800 

Williamson 590 

Wilson 58S 



I 



ilj 



Total 202,290 

Anderscm 1,000 

Andrews 1,500 

Angelina 880 

Aransas 400 

Archer. 900 

Armstrong 900 

Atascosa 1,200 

Austin 700 

Bailey 900 

Bandera. 970 

Bastrop 960 

Baylor 900 

Bee 980 

Bell 1,000 

Bexar 1,180 

Blanco 710 

Borden 1>40 

Bosque 980 

Bowie. 920 

Brazoria. 1,440 

Brazos 510 

Brewster 2,640 

Briscoe 900 

Brown 900 

Buchel 1,440 

Burleson 640 

Burnet 1,000 

Caldwell 500 

Calhoun 500 

CUhdian, 900 

Cameron 1,900 

Camp 200 

Carson 900 

Cem 950 

Castro 840 

Chambers 840 

Cherokee 1,000 

Childress 760 

Clay 1,100 

Cochran 840 

Coke 900 

Coleman 1,290 

Collin 880 

Collingsworth 900 

Colorado 900 

Comal 580 

Comanche 960 

Concho 1,010 

Cooke 920 

CoryeU 1,000 

Cottle 1,090 

Crane 1,000 

CrockeU 8,510 

Crosby 900 

Dallam 1,400 

Dallas 900 

Dawson 900 

Deaf Smith 1,880 

Delta 200 



Denton 900 

De Witt 880 

Dickens 840 

Dimmit 1,100 

Donley 900 

Duval 1,750 

Eastland 900 

Ector 900 

Edwards 2,020 

Ellis 950 

El Paso 9,760 

Encinal 1,700 

Erath 1,000 

Falls 770 

Fannin 1,000 

Fayette 960 

Fisher 900 

Floyd 1,100 

Foley 2,100 

Fort Bend 880 

Franklin. 300 

Freestone 870 

Frio 1,010 

Gaines 1,500 

Galveston 640 

Garza 900 

Gillespie 960 

Glasscock 900 

Goliad 820 

Gonzalefl 980 

Gray 900 

Grayson 960 

Gregg 260 

Grimes 720 

Guadalupe 710 

Hale 1,100 

Hall 900 

Hamilton 900 

Hansford 910 

Hardeman 1,180 

Hardin 940 

Harris 1,800 

Harrison 880 

Hartley 1,480 

Haskell 900 

Hays 680 

Hemphill 900 

Henderson 960 

Hidalgo 2,970 

Hill 1,000 

Hockley 940 

Hood 460 

Hopkins 750 

Houston 1,200 

Howard 840 

Hunt 870 

Hutchinson 900 

Irion 970 

Jack 1,000 

Jackson 880 

Jasper 840 

Jeff Davis 2,890 



Jefferson 960 

Johnson 720 

Jones 900 

Karnes 780 

Kauftnan 800 

Kendall 620 

Kent 840 

Kerr 1,100 

Kimble 1,360 

King 900 

Kinney 1,700 

Knox 900 

Lamar 900 

Lamb 1,010 

Lampasas 800 

La Salle. 1,400 

Lavaca 1,000 

Lee 640 

Leon 1,000 

Liberty 1,170 

Limestone 960 

Lipscomb 900 

Live Oak 1,100 

Llano 900 

Loving 900 

Lubbock 900 

Lynn 900 

McCulIocli 1,000 

McLennan 1,040 

McMuUcn 1,200 

Madison 450 

Marion 420 

Martin 900 

Mason 960 

Matagorda 1,150 

Maverick 1,820 

Medina 1,270 

Menard 880 

Midland 900 

Milam 1,000 

Mills 640 

Mitchell 900 

Montague 890 

Montcfomcry 1,100 

Moore 900 

Morris 260 

Motley 1,080 

Nacogdoches 960 

Navarro 1,020 

Newton 970 

Nolan 000 

Nueces 2,430 

Ochiltree 900 

Oldham 1,460 

Orange 890 

PaloPinto 900 

Panola. 800 

Parker 900 

Parmer 850 

Pecos 8,700 

Polk 1.200 

Potter 900 



Presidio 8.470 

Rains 270 

Randall 900 

Red River 1.000 

Reeves 2.800 

Reftigio 760 

Roberts. 900 

Robertson 8B0 

Rockwall 150 

Runnels. 910 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San Augustine 500 

San Jadnto 640 

San Patricio 690 

San Saba. 1,180 

Schleicher 1.500 

Scurry 900 

Shackelford 900 

Shelby 800 

Sherman 900 

Smith 980 

Somervell 200 

Starr 2.670 

Stephens 900 

Stonewall 900 

Sutton 1,620 

Swisher 900 

Tarrant 900 

Taylor „ 900 

Terry 900 

Throckmorton ^ 900 

Titos 400 

TomGreen 2.940 

Travis I,0i0 

Trinity 710 

Tyler nO 

Upshur SSO 

Upton 1,110 

Uvalde 1,420 

Val Verde 2,890 

VanZandt 810 

Victoria. 8BD 

Walker 740 

Waller 800 

Ward 1,100 

Washington 600 

Webb 1,680 

Wharton 1,100 

Wheeler « 9OO 

Wichita. eoo 

Wilbarger 940 

Williamson 1,070 

Wilson MO 

Winkler flOO 

Wise 900 

Wood TOO 

Yoakum 8ID 

Young 900 

Zapiita. 1,870 

25avalla i,20O 
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AREAS OF COUNTIES IN SQUARE MILES— Continued. 

UTAH. 



ToUd 82,190 

Bearer 2,704 

Box Elder 7,016 

Ouihe 1,090 

Davis. 290 



Emery 5,723 

Garfield 1,364 

Grand 8,175 

Iron 8,488 

Juab 8,828 

Kane 4,172 

Millard 6,712 



MoTKan ^ 725 

Pi Ute 8,696 

Rich 980 

Salt Lake 784 

San Juan 9,178 

Sanpete 1,784 

Sevier 1,872 



Summit 8,062 

Tooele 6,240 

Uintah 6,884 

Utah 1,986 

Wasatch 8,444 

Washington 2,446 

Weber 660 



VERMONT. 



Total 9,185 

Addison 784 

Bennington 680 



Caledonia 648 

Chittenden 616 

Essex 780 

Franklin 689 



Grand Isle 80 

Lamoille 4B0 

Orangre 650 

Orleans 728 



Rutland 908 

Washingrton 708 

Windham 766 

Windsor 900 



TIROnOA. 



Total ^ 40,125 

Aoeomack 500 

Albemarle 675 

Alexandria 82 

Alleshany 510 

Amdia 880 

Amherst 490 

Appomattox 817 

Augusta 960 

Bath 785 

Bedford 675 

Bland 320 

Botetourt 548 

Brunswick 600 

Buchanan 450 

Buckingham 628 

Campbell 465 

Caroline 515 

Carroll 450 

Charles City 200 

Charlotte 500 

Chesterfield 465 

CUrke 255 

Craig 881 



Culpeper 822 

Cumberland 290 

Dickenson 875 

Dinwiddle 529 

Elizabeth City 50 

Essex 235 

Fairfax 420 

Fauquier 680 

Floyd 444 

Fluvanna 280 

Franklin 750 

Frederick 880 

Giles 446 

Gloucester 245 

Goochland 280 

Grayson 485 

Greene 200 

Greensville 325 

Halifax 820 

Hanover 450 

Henrico 256 

Henry 410 

Highland 889 

Isle of Wight 300 

James City 140 

King and Queen 400 



King George 190 

KingWilliam 270 

Lancaster^ 160 

Lee 429 

Loudoun 520 

Lotiisa 470 

Lunenburg 429 

Madison 290 

Mathews 100 

Mecklenburg 658 

Middlesex 135 

Montgomery 422 

Nansemond 400 

Nelson 375 

New Kent 210 

Norfolk 476 

Northampton 290 

Northumberland 180 

Nottoway 281 

Orange 860 

Page 288 

Patrick 521 

Pittsylvania 914 

Powhatan 255 

Prince Edward 348 

Prince George 268 



Princess Anne 270 

Prince William 357 

Pulaski 845 

Rappahannock 270 

Richmond 210 

Roanoke 321 

Rockbridge 750 

Rockingham 888 

Russell 458 

SooU 528 

Shenandoah 495 

Smyth 450 

Southampton 567 

Spottsylvania 400 

Stafford 245 

Surry 298 

Sussex 420 

Tazewell 586 

Warren 234 

Warwick 165 

Washington 622 

Westmoreland 170 

Wise 386 

Wythe 496 

York 75 



WASHCINGTON. 



Total 66,880 

Adams 1,908 

Asotin 640 

ChehaliH 2,104 

Clallam 1.824 

Clarke 648 

Columbia 864 

Cowlitz 1,124 



Douglas 4,552 

Franklin 1,244 

Garfield 672 

Island 220 

Jefferson 1,688 

King 1,944 

Kitsap 392 

Kittitai-H 3,344 

KlickiUt 2.176 



Lewis 2,308 

Lincoln 2,296 

Mason 996 

Okanogan 7,258 

Pacific 896 

Pierce 1,376 

San Juan 600 

Skagit 1,916 

Skamania 1,636 



Snohomish 1,720 

Spokane -% 1,680 

Stevens 6,194 

Thurston 768 

Wahkiakum 244 

Walla Walla 1,296 

Whatcom „ 2,468 

Whitman 2,124 

Yakima 5,760 



WEST VIRGINIA. 



Total.. 24,645 

Barbour 896 

Berkeley 320 

Boone 615 

Braxton 565 

Brooke.. 84 

Cabell 300 

Calhoun 260 

Clay... 325 

Doddridge 475 

Payette 760 

Gilmer 830 

Grant 490 



Greenbrier 1,050 

Hampshire 560 

Hancock.. 92 

Hardy 400 

Harrison 464 

Jackson 470 

Jefferson 2H0 

Kanawha 825 

Lewis 400 

Lincoln 460 

Logan... 675 

McDowell 680 

Bfarion 314 

Marshall 248 



Mason 440 

Mercer 420 

Mineral 370 

Monongalia 825 

Monroe 460 

Morgan 280 

Nicholas 720 

Ohio 120 

Pendleton 650 

Pleasants 150 

Pocahontas 765 

Preston 709 

Putnam 850 

Raleigh 670 



Randolph 1,175 

Ritchie... 512 

Roane 470 

Summers 400 

Taylor 177 

Tucker 500 

Tyler 880 

Upshur 860 

Wayne 445 

Webster 415 

Wetzel 560 

Wirt. 290 

Wood 875 

Wyoming 660 



AEJEAfl OF COUNTIES IN SQUARE MILES— CoimKoro. 
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Census Bulletin. 



No. 24. 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Jan. 24, 1891. 



POPULATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 



BY MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONS. 



This bulletin gives the population of Massachusetts in detail by counties, cities, towns, and wards, 
according to the official count of the returns of the Eleventh Census as finally determined. The 
population as returned in 1880 is also given for purposes of comparison. 

The population of the state for 1890 is 2,238,943, an increase of 455,858, or 25.57 per cent, since 
1880, the population at that time being 1,783,085. 

The following summary by counties is presented, showing, in addition to the population for 1890 
and 1880, the number and percentage of increase during the decade. The largest percentages of increase 
are shown in the counties of Middlesex, Bristol, and Hampden, the percentages being 35.66, 34.11, and 
30.32, respectively. The counties of Barnstable and Nantucket show a decrease, while the increase in 
Dukes county has been very slight. 

SUMMARY BY COUNTIES, 



OOUVTUBB. 



The State. 



POPUIATXOBT. 



PfCMCAHK. 



1890. 



1880. 



Number. 



2,238,943 



1,788,085 ' 4i»,868 



BanistAble. 
Berkiihixe.. 

Bristol 

Dukes 



Franklin 



29,172 


81,897 


81,10S 


69,082 


188,465 


189,040 


4,86!» 


4,800 


299,99r 


244,585 


88,810 


86,001 



03,725 
12,076 
47,425 
69 
55,460 
2,609 



Per 
oent. 



25.57 



OOUHTIXB. 



a8.64 
17.49 
34.11 

1.60 
22.68 

7.25 



POPUULTIOH. 



1800. 



1880. 



Hampden 135,718 

Hampshire 51,869 

Middlesex. 481,167 

Nantucket 8,268 

Norfolk.. 118,960 

Plymouth. 92,700 

Suffolk 484,780 

Woroester 280,787 



104,142 
47.282 

817,880 

8,727 

96,507 

74,018 

887,927 

226,897 



Number. 



81,871 

4,687 

118,887 

a459 

22,448 

18,668 

96,868 

58,880 



Per 

oeat. 



80.82 
9.80 
88.66 
al2.8S 
28.28 
98.94 
94.97 
98.75 



oDecrease. 

There are forty-seven cities and towns in the state which have a population in 1890 of 8,000 and 
over. These cities and towns have an aggregate population of 1,564,931, as against 1,161,990 in 1880. 
The increase during the decade for these forty-seven cities and towns is therefore 402,941, or 34.68 per 
cent; the percentage of increase for the entire state being, as previously stated, 25.57. 

The population of the twenty-five cities of the commonwealth is 1,327,164, the population in 1880 
being 989,024, and the increase during the decade 338,140, or 34.19 per cent. 

CO. p.— 15 m. 



».^«aM 



The population of the forty H9even cities and towns, in the order of their rank, is aa follows 



ciTisB A]n> Towns. 



oouvnsi. 



Total 



Boston city 

Worcester city 

Lowell dty 

Fall Riyer city 

Cambridge dty 

Lynn dty , 

lAwrence dty 

Springfield dty 

New Bedford dty... 

Somerville dty 

Holyoke dty 

Salem dty 

Chelsea dty 

HaTerhill dty^ 

Brockton dty 

T^umton dty 

Gloucester dty 

Newton dty 

Maiden dty 

Pitchburg dty 

Waltham dty 

Pittsfleld town 

Quincy dty 

North Adams town 
Northunpton dty... 

Chioopee town. 

Newbursrport dty ... 
Marlborough town.. 

Wobum dty 

Brookline town 

Medford town 

Everett town 

Weymouth town 

Beverly town 

Clinton town 

Hyde Park town.... 

Peabody town 

Westfield town 

Amesbury town 

Frainingham town., 

Adams town 

Natick town 

Milford town 

Spencer town 

Melrose town 

Gardner town 

Marblehead town ... 



Suffolk 

Worcester. 
Middlesex. 

Bristol 

Middlesex. 



Kssex 

Hampden. 

Bristol 

Middlesex. 
Hampden. 



Suffolk 



Pljrmouth... 

Bristol 

Essex ~. 

Middlesex.. 
Middlesex- 
Worcester... 
Middlesex.. 
Bertodiire.. 

Norfolk 

Berkshire .. 
Hampshire. 
Hampden .. 

Essex 

Middlesex- 
Middlesex.. 

Norfolk 

Middlesex.. 
Middlesex.. 

Norfolk 

Essex 

Worcester.. 

Norfolk 

Essex 

Hampden... 

Essex 

Middlesex.. 
Berkshire... 
Middlesex.. 
Worcester.. 
Worcester.. 
Middlesex.. 
Worcester.. 




448,477 

84,686 

77,«0« 

74,896 

70,QS» 

65,727 

44,064 

44.179 

40,788 

40.168 

86,687 

80,801 

27,900 

27,412 

27,204 

26,448 

24,661 

24,870 

28,081 

22,087 

18,707 

17,281 

16,728 

16,074 

14,090 

14,060 

18,047 

18,806 

18,490 

12,106 

U,079 

11,068 

10,866 

10,821 

10,424 

10,198 

10,166 

9,806 

9,796 

9,289 

9,218 

9,118 

8,780 

8,747 

8,610 

8,424 

8,202 



NonuMF. 



402,0a 



84.68 



862,880 


86,688 


88.00 


66,291 


26,864 


45.28 


60,476 


18,221 


80.64 


46,961 


26,487 


61.95 


82,660 


17,890 


818.91 


88,274 


17,468 


45.60 


80,161 


6,608 


14.06 


88,840 


10.880 


S2.S1 


26,846 


18,688 


61.78 


24.988 


16,219 


01.04 


21,016 


18,722 1 


02.61 


27,668 


8,288 


11.75 


21,782 


6,127 


88.18 


18,472 


6.940 


48.40 


18,606 


18.680 


100.67 


21,218 


4,286 


19.96 


19,829 


6,822 


27.68 


16,996 


7,884 


48.46 


12,017 


U,014 


91.66 


12,420 


9,606 


77.80 


11,712 


6,996 


09.78 


18,864 


8,917 


29.81 


10,670 


6,168 


68.21 


10,101 


6,888 


67.78 


12,172 


2,818 


S8.16 


11,286 


2,764 


84.49 


18,688 


409 


8.08 


10,127 


8,678 


86.82 


10,981 


2,668 


88.49 


8,067 


4,046 


00.82 


7,678 


8,606 


46.80 


4,160 


6,900 


166.12 


10,670 


296 


2.80 


8,466 


2,865 


27.97 


6,029 


2,806 


29.88 


7,066 


8,100 


43.81 


9,088 


1.180 


12.82 


7.687 


2,218 


28.28 


8,866 


6,448 


192.04 


6,236 


8,004 


48.18 


6,091 


8,622 


04.76 


6,479 


689 


7.64 


9,810 


ooao 


a6.69 


7,466 


1,281 


17.16 


4,660 


8,900 


86.82 


4,966 


8,486 


08.89 


7.467 


786 


9.64 



aDcscrease. 



The following table gives the popalstion for 1890 and 1880 in detail hy minor dvil divisionB : 
POPULATION BY MINOK CIVIL DIVISIONS. 
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POPULATION BY MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONS— CoMXiSVi TO. 
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STATISTICS OF INDIANS- 



DEPAETMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, January 19, 1891. 

This bulletin contains certain statistics of Indians residing within the jurisdiction of the United 
States (except Alaska) and a statement showing Indians taxed or taxable and not taxed. 

The data were obtained through a very careful enumeration made by fifty-seven Indian census 
enumerators. These special agents actually enrolled all but six of the one hundred and fifty-four 
reservation and other tribes. The six not enrolled were counted and will be enrolled. The reports 
of thirty-eight special agents who were selected to visit the agencies and reservations verify the 
enumerations. The report upon the condition of the Indians, with illustrations, is practically completed, 
and will soon be ready for the printer. 

In the final volume of the census reports full and complete Indian statistics will be given, and 
the facts contained in this preliminary bulletin presented in detail. 

The work of the Division of Indian Statistics is under the direction of Mr. Thomas Donaldson, 
expert special agent. The results accomplished have been most satisfiictory, as the statistics relating 
to Indians are the most difficult to obtain of all census data. As will be seen, many of the enumerators 
engaged in the work met with serious and dangerous opposition, their portfolios being looked upon 
with suspicion. In some cases these officials narrowly escaped with their lives. One enumerator 
was confined for several weeks in a Moqui town. 




VJoxlliyh 



Superintendent of Census, 

C. O. p.— 10 m. 



STATISTICS OF INDIANS. 

Enumeration of Indians livingr within the Jurisdiotion of the United States (except Alaska) Taxed or 

Taxable and Untaxed. 



BY THOMAS DONALDSON. 



The total given in this bulletin for the Indian population is subject to change, and will appear 
officially in the final volume. The enrollment of the six counted tribes will not reduce the total, but 
probably increase it. 

Many of the special agente engaged in the work met with serious and dangerous opposition. 
The enumerators of the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian territory were mostly Indians, appointed 
on the recommendation of the governors or principal chiefs, but some changes were made, and almost 
all were changed in one of the tribes, for reason. Four special agents were sent to the Indian territory 
to supervise the work by an agreement with the governors or their representatives. The wisdom of 
this policy was apparent when the peculiar nature of Indian politics became known. 

At Oraibe, in Arizona, trouble was threatened, and factional disturbances occurred on the question 
of enrollment or non-enrollment. One of the enumerators was confined for several weeks in a Moqui 
town, but finally released. In some localities meetings were held and native clergymen advised their 
people against enrollment. 

Some of the reservation Indians were very cautious in their reception of the enumerators. Their 
portfolios were suggestive of books, and many Indians, considering them books of new religious creeds, 
refused to answer the questions. Others advised resistance^ claiming that this enrollment was a 
scheme to get their names, which would then be attached to an alleged treaty, and they would be 
robbed of their right to remain on their lands. Naturally suspicious of the white man, and doubly 
so of a government official, it was only by the cool judgment and patience of the special agents that the 
work was performed. The enrollment of the Shawnee, Miami, Winnebago, Sioux, and other tribes 
presents many curious and interesting features. Some Indians of these tribes are reported as eighty, 
ninety, one hundred, one hundred and ten, and in one case one hundred and fourteen years of age, 
and speak only their tribal language. The philologist, with the aid of the phonograph, could, by 
visiting the reservations and meeting these aged persons, preserve the Indian tongue of many tribes 
now nearly extinct. 

The data as to ration Indians were obtained in some cases as late as December 28, but in most 
cases as early as September or October, 1890. Since the receipt of the returns fi*om the reservation 
in South Dakota an increase of rations has been issued in that state as well as in Arizona. The large 
number of self-sustaining Indians on reservations, viz, 98,707, will probably be decreased in the near 
futuro, and the number of ration Indians therefore increased, due to the fact that, as settlers encroach 
upon lands adjacent to many of the reservations, game and fish now used for food by the Indians will 
cU^crease and root ground will be withdrawn fi^om Indian use. 

The number of reservation Indians engaged in agriculture for a livelihood is smaller than that of 
those who obtain a living through root digging, hunting, fishing, or horse trading. The Navajos are 
entirely self-sustaining as sheep and horse raisers. The increase in the number of ration Indians can 
only be prevented by the reservation Indian becoming more of an agriculturist or a herder of his 
own bunch of cattle or horses. If the United States will sufficiently provide the Indian herders with 
cattle or horses and those disposed to agriculture with tools, seeds, and instructors in, farming, and 
continue to locate them permanently on their own separate tracts of land, the number of ration Indians 
will decrease. Observation and the reports of the special agents upon the condition of the Indians, 
now being prepared for publication, give the data for this conclusion. 



The apparent decrease of 1,121 in a total of 133,382 reservation Indians since the Comniissioner'B 
Report of 1889 to June 30, 1890, is approximately correct. 

Indians occupying large reservations bury their dead in places distant from the agency and seldom 
report the event. It is almost impossible, therefore, to get a correct census of deaths on these 
reservations. One fact is apparent : the reservation Indians are decreasing from natural causes. 

The final report will contain statements relating to the economic and property condition of the 
Indians, as well as to schools and religion. 

The total Indian population of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, but including 32,567 counted 
in the general census, being the taxed or taxable Indians, numbers 249,273. The following table gives 
the division of the Indians in detail : 

Indians on reservations or at schools, under control of the Indian Office (not taxed or taxable) 133,382 

Indians incidentally under the Indian Office, and self-supporting : 
Hie Five Ciyilized Tribes, Indians and colored : 

Cherokee Indians 25,357 Colored 4,242 Total 29,599 

Chickasaw Indians 3,464 do 3,718 do 7,182 

Choctaw Indians 9,996 do 4,401 do 14,397 

Creek Indians 9,291 do 5,341 do 14,632 

Seminole Indians 2,539 do 22 do 2,561 

68,371 

Dednct number of colored persons probably not members of tribes (estimated) 3,500 

64,871 

Indians other than Chickasaws in that nation 1,161 

Indians other than ChoctawB in that nation 257 

Popalation of the Five Civilized Tribes : 

Indians 52,065 

Colored Indian citizens and claimants 14,224 

Total 66,289 

Pueblos of New Mexico 8,278 

Six Nations, Saint Regis, and other Indians of New York 5,304 

Eastern Cherokees of North Carolina 2,885 

Indians taxed or taxable, and self-sustaining citizens, counted in the general census (98 "per cent not on reser\*ations).... 32,567 

Indians under control of the War Department, prisoners of war ( Apaches at Mount Vernon barracks) 384 

Indians in state or territorial prisons. 184 

Total 249,273 

The following statistics of Indians show the number of males and females taxed or taxable and 
untaxed, number to whom rations are issued, etc. : 

Total males taxed or taxable and untaxed 82,246 

Total males untaxed and on reservations 65,301 

Total females taxed or taxableand untaxed 63,703 

Total females untaxed and on reservations 68,081 

Indians on reservations to whom rations are issued by the United States 34,675 

Self-supporting Indians on reservations (farming, herding, root digging, horse raising, fishing, or 

hunting) 98,707 

Total self-supporting Indians taxed or taxable and untaxed (32,567 taxed or taxable), not including 

the Five CivUized Tribes 131,274 

The number of persons other than Indians in the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian territory 
enumerated by Indian census enumerators is as follows : 

White persons in — 

Cherokee Nation 27,176 

Chickasaw Nation 49,444 

Choctew Nation 27,991 

Creek Nation 3,280 

Seminole Nation 96 

107,987 

Colored persons in the Fiye Civilized Tribes, probably not members of the tribes (estimated) 3,500 

GhineM in the Chickasaw Nation 6 

Total Ul,49t 



The follo¥ring table gives the nnmber of male, female, and ration Indians on reservations by 
states and territories : 



STATES Ain> TEBBITORIBB. 



Total. 



Total. 



Male. 



188,382 



Arizona. 

California^ 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian territory (a). 

Iowa. 

SLansas 

Minnesota 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New Mexico.. 

North Dakota. 

Oklahoma. 

Or^;on 

South Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



15,414 
5,020 
985 
3,640 
8,708 
897 
1,016 
6,263 

10,336 
8,751 
1,552 

20,521 
7,812 
5,683 
8,706 

19,068 
1,854 
7,988 
7,915 
1,801 



65,301 



7.701 
2,522 

484 
1,791 
4,119 

211 

588 
2,981 
4,978 
1,866 

794 
9,945 
8,813 
2,802 
1,718 
9.271 

947 
4,018 
8,969 

884 



Female. 

68,081 

7,713 
2,498 

501 
1,849 
4,589 

186 

478 
3,882 
5,858 
1,886 

758 
10,676 
8,999 
2,881 
1,990 
9,797 

907 
8,920 
8,946 

917 



Ration 
Indians. 



84,675 



1,619 
175 
498 
409 

4,958 



6,763 

96 

294 

785 

3,514 

51 

306 

12,183 

1,149 

152 

976 

901 



a Bzolusiye of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

The enumeration of the Six Nations, Saint Begis, and other Indians on reservations in the state 
of New York resulted as follows : 



TBIBES. 



Total 



Six Nations : 

Seneca 

Onondaga. 
Tuscarora.. 

Cayuga 

Oneida 

Mohawk.... 



Saint Regis 1,070 



Abenaka 

Delaware 

Muncie 

Stockbridge 

Canadian Seneca 

Canadian Cayuga 

Canadian Tuscarora.. 

Canadian Mohawk... 

Half-breed? 




a Including 87 Complanter Senecas living within the Pennsylvania line. 

6 Including 11 Complanter Senecas and 1 white man adopted living within the Pennsylvania line. 

The Eastern Cherokee tribe of Indians live on the Eastern Cherokee reservation, North Carolina, 
and number 2,885, of which 1,475 are males and 1,410 females. Bations are not issued by the United 
States to these Indians. 
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The Indian, colored, other Indian and Chinese, and white population of the Five Civilized Tribee, 
by nations, is given in the following table : 



IKATIOSB, 



, Total 
popolAtion. 

I 



Indians. Colored. 



Other In- ; 
diana and ! White. 
Chineee. • 



Total 



Cherokee... 
Chickasaw 
Choctaw.... 

Creek 

Seminole ... 



177.782 

M.775 I 

W,7«8 I 

42,M5 > 
17,912 

2.657 i 



60.647 

25,897 
8.464 
9,M6 
9.291 
2.689 



17.724 

a4.242 
<i8.718 
04.401 
66.841 
22 



1.424 107.987 



cl.167 
257 



27.176 

49.444 

27.991 

8,280 

96 



a Many daim to be citizens of the nation. 
( Of this number, 4.691 daim to be dtijEens of the nation. 

e Composed of 909 Choctaws. 200 Cherokees. 82 Creeks. 1 Seminole. < Shawnees. 4 Delawares, 6 Pot- • 
tawatomies, 8 Caddos. 8 Wyandottes. and 6 Chinese. 

The total population of the Five Civilized Tribes is 66,289, as follows : Indians, 52,065 ; colored 
Indian citizens and claimants, 14,224. 

Returns from three of the Five Civilized Tribes are based on telegraphic reports, but the number 
reported is liable to change, with the probability of an increase. Indian citizenship in the Five Tribes 
is regulated by tribal laws. Freedmen and other negroes become citizens of the several tribes under 
said laws. 

The Indians of New Mexico were made citizens of the United States by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo of 1848, and do not receive rations or supplies from the government. The duty of the 
agent in charge is largely to protect these Indians from the avarice of Mexicans and whites, who 
constantly attempt to encroach upon their lands. The population of the nineteen pueblos is as follows : 



PURBLOS. 



Number J 



PUXBLOS. 



Total 8.278 



666 

268 
1.060 
428 
Laguna '. 1.143 



Aooma.. 
Coohiti. 
Isleta.... 
Jemez... 



Namb6 

Piouris 

Pojoaque 

Sandia. 

San Felipe 

! San Ddefonso. 
I San Juan 



Number. 

79 ; 
100 

20 
140 
564 
148 
406 



vuvBixm. 

Santa Ana 

Santa Clara. 

Santo Domingo.. 

Taos. 

Tesuque.. 

Zufii.. 



Number. 



670 

409 

91 

106 

1.618 



The following table shows the number of Indians taxed or taxable, counted in the general 6^ttauB 
(98 per cent not on reservations), giving the male and female population by states and territories : 



STATES AITD TEBRXTORISB. 



Total 



Total. 



82,567 



Biale. 



16,945 



Arisona. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida. 

Goorflria. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine » 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 



Female. 



15,622 



1.826 


762 


564 


10,268 


5,880 


4.888 


49 


28 


21 


24 


11 


13 


215 


119 


96 


2 


1 


1 


269 


125 


144 


1 


1 
80 




71 


41 


421 


254 


167 


182 


78 


69 


140 


66 


75 


145 

j 


70 


75 


6,991 


8.606 


8,296 


802 


864 


488 









STATES AITD TSBRXTOBIES. 



Total. 



Mississippi 1.404 

Missouri 14 

Montana 287 

Nebraska 118 

Nevada. 8,404 

New York- 28 

North Carolina 281 

North Dakota 140 

Oklahoma.. 6 

Oregon..^ 574 

South Dakota... 777 

Tennessee 10 

Texas 258 

Utah... 685 

Washington.. 2.899 

Wisconsin 981 

Wyoming 6 



i Male. 

1 


Fenufle. 


nr 


677 


7 


7 


I ^ 


100 


66 


08 


1,664 


1,780 


19 


9 


128 


108 


89 


SI 


8 


t 


284 


»0 


880 


mn 


4 


6 


118 


146 


884 


»i 


1,460 


i.«» 


n7 


«M 


1 


4 



The following taUe gives the total number of Indiaos living on and off reservations in the atat«a 
and territories, with the male and female population in detail : 





Total. 


UVUtO ox UUEKVlTIOin. 


uvno on KsDoiTlnoD. 




Total. 


Mftle. 


Fenulfl. 


Total. ' Hale. 


Female. 


Total 


MS.1T3 


ISS.SS1 


•B.S01 


08.0BI 


BS,887 


10.01S 


ISBU 


" 


' 




U,7tD 


a,ai 


7.mi 

4M 


7.718 


LSM 

10.1SS 

« 

34 
3U 

1 
71 


701 

G,I80 

» 

IIS 

13S 

10 


H4 






' 1 '^ 


' 


Oaaeetiaat. 


U 

a 

1 

71 

a.jog 
n.3w 




13 










1^ 










^ 


tA.^ 


..» 


1.701 


l.B« 




nilBnh. 
















«,7M 


4.110 


4,080 














HI 


47S 










1 «7 ' 


421 

IS 

IIB 


264 






i« 

i« 
s,m 

T.O«B 
1,M1 

io,isn 


' 






































3,)n 


S,S81 


803 3«4 


ua 




' 










» 


187 
1.8M 






»,» 


4.WB 
l.SOS 
J0» 
0,M« 




IDO 




1.88S \ m 




4.m ijm 


,7S0 






' 


Pimbl 


a,m 












York 








n 


U 






B,aat 


















an 


138 




ChMOk 














,Z iZ 


■,8I> 
1,802 

0.J71 


s,ggo 

0.881 
1.0W 
0.707 


uo 


to 










i,2n 

U,HII 
10 
M 
>,«) 
M,»7 
8,8M 

i,Boe 


«,T08 

u.Dn 


807 


** 


777 880 

SS8 118 

«39 3S4 

3.gW l.«0 

»8l 837 
















T.BB 
1,801 


«7 

*,oia 

*,98> 
SH 


007 
0.030 
I.H8 










4M 


W ml 




* 
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The population of Indians living on reservations in the states and territories, the names of 
agencies, reservations, and tribes, the number of males, females, and ration Indians, and notes showing 
the increase or decrease of the various tribes, etc., are herewith given. The total apparent decrease 
in the nimiber of Indians living on reservations since the Commissioner's Report of 1889 to June 30, 
1890, is 1,121. 

INDIANS LIVING ON RESERVATIONS. 



ARIZONA. 



AOE3fCnBB AVD BJOBEBVATIONS. 



TKIBE. 



Total. Male. Female. 



Total ' 15,414 



Colorado River agency Mojave.... 

Pima agency : 

Pima and Maricopa reservation I Pima. 

Pima reservation on Gila river. Pima. 

Maricopa reservation. ' Maricopa.. 



Papago reservation and roaming In- Papago , 
dians. 



640 

641 
8,828; 

815 
6,168 



San Carlos 



icy (Cavotero. San Carlos, Apache 2,121 



an uarios agency (uavoiero. aan iJarios 
Ton to, and White Mountain Apache). 

Mojave reservation... Mojave.. 

Yuma reservation | Mojave.. 

White Mountain Apache reservation.. Apache . 



561 

240 

1,920 



Ration 
Indians. 



Remarks. 



7.701 
806 

823 
1,M2 

166 
2,707 

1,017 

291 
128 
821 



7,718 
834 



1,519 Apparent increase of 85 since 
1889. 

92 Loss of 51 since 1880. 



818 1 Decreasing. 

1,881 i Decreasing. 

149 1 Loss of 15 since 1889. 

2,456 I ' Decreasing. 



1,104 

260 

112 

1,099 



961 Increase of 84 since 1889. 



286 
108 



Stationary. 

Increase of 1 since 1889. 



187 i Increase of 76 since 1889. 



Total. 



Mission Tule River consolidated agency : 

Hoopa Valley reservation Hoopa... 

Mission reservation (including Cabe- | 

xones). I 

Band of Desert Indians.. Mission. 

Tule River reservation ; Tule 

Yuma reservation ' Yuma... 



CAIilFORNIA. 



Round Valley agency, Round Valley res- ' (Various small tribes) 
ervation. 



6,020 I 2,522 2,498 



468 
2,645 

167 
162 
997 
561 



COIiORADO. 



209 
1,846 

«l 
81 

501 I 

294 



259 
1,299 



287 



175 Apparent increase of 78 since 



28 



Lppar 
1889. 



In c r ease of 8 since 1889. 



76 Stationary. 

81 Increase of 15 since 1889. 

496 



147 



Increase of 60 since 1880. 



Southern Ute and JicariUa agency and 
Southern Ute reservation. 



Ute. 



965 



484 



601 



496 ! Apparent in c r ease of 19 since 
I 1889. 



IDAHO. 



Total. 

Fort Hall agency. 
Lemhi agency 



8,640 



Bannock and Shoshone (a).... 

Bannock, Shoshone, and ; 
Sheepeater. (b) 

Nez Pero6 agency j yczPerofi j 



1,498 
432 

1,715 



1,791 

750 
212 

829 



1,849 


409 


— " 




748 


874 


220 


85 


886 






1 



Apparent in c r ease of 72 since 
1889. 

Increase since 1889. 
Loss of 7 since 1889. 

Increase of 65 since 1888. An 
increase, also, of 200 by In- 
dians coming into the tnbe. 



a The Bannocks number 514 and the Shoshones 979, but are considered as one tribe on account of intermarriage. 

6 The Bannocks number 75, the Shoshones 249, and the Sheepeaters 106. All these tribes speak the Shoshone language. 



INDIANS LIVING ON RESERVATIONS— Continued. 



INDIAN TERRTTORT. 



AOKirCISS AND BK8KBVATION8. 



Grand total.. 



Cheyenne and Arapaho agency..... 

Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita 
agency. 

Quapaw agency 



TBIBB. 



Total. 



Biale. 



Female. 



Cheyenne and Arapaho agency (includ- 
ing abeentees). 

Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita agency.. 



Cheyenne and Arapaho (a). 



8,708 


4,119 


3.963 


1,577 


4,121 


1,945 


1,224 

----- 


597 


3,963 


1,577 



4,589 



1,786 
2,176 



Apache 

I Kiowa 

I Comanche 

I Wichita and affiliated Towa- 
I oonie. 

j Keechie and Wichita.. 

Waco and Wichita. 

Delaware 

Caddo.... 

Wichita. 



326 
1,140 
1,5M 

l&O 



Ration 
Indiana. 



4,958 

2,858 
2,092 



Remarks. 



Apparent increase of 28 since 
1889. 



Total 



Quapaw agency. 



•r* 



Eastern Shawnee.... 

Miami 

Modoc 

Ottawa. 

Peoria..» 

Quapaw 

Seneca and Cayuga. 
Wyandotte 



Total 



I 




IxMB of 84 sinoe 1889. 

Decreasing. 
Stationary. 
Increasing 5 per cent. 
Slight increase. 

Stationary. 
Stationary. 
Stationary. 
Increase of 10 since 1889. 



I Stationary. 



Increasing. 

Increasing. 

Decrease of 69 in ten years. 

Increasing. 

Increasing. 

Stationary. 

Stationary. 

Increasing. 



a No separate statistics made. These Indians are locally known as the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribe, not tribes. 

IOWA. 



Sao and Fox agency Sac and Fox 



a397 



211 



186 



Loss of 12 sinoe 1889. 



a Of this number 16 are Winnebago8~9 males and 7 females (squatters). 

KANSAS. 



Total 

Pottawatomie and Great Nemaha agency.. 



Pottawatomie 

Prairie band of Kickapoos. 

Iowa. 

Sac and Fox of Missouri 

Chippewa and Munsee 



1.016 

462 
287 
166 

77 
75 



538 

251 

120 

82 

42 

43 



478 



Apparent increase of 45 since 



Lpparei 
1889, 



211 I Increase of25 since 1889. 

117 I Increase of 10 since 1889. 

88 ; ! Increase of 1 since 1889. 

35 ' Increase of 6 since 1889. 

32 ' ' Increase of3 sinoe 1889. 



MINNESOTA. 



Total. 



6,263 I 2,981 



3,332 



White EarUi agency. 



Leech Lake resenration. 



Bed Lake reservation... 



Mississippi Chippewa 

Otter Tail Chippewa. 


1,115 
782 
218 

1,504 

1,120 

886 

638 


981 


Pembina Chippewa 




Pillager Chippewa, Winne- 
bagoehish, Pillager Chip- 
pewa of Case lake, and 
Pillager Chippewa of 
Leech lake. 

Red Lake Chippewa. 


J 

742 
526 


Mille Lao Chippewa 


388 


White Oak Point Chippewa... 


299 




Apparent decrease of 310 since 
1889. 



Slight increase, but loss of 125 

since 1889 by Conmiissione^s 

Report. 
Slight increase, but loss of 75 

since 1889 by Commissioner's 

Report. 



Slight increase, but loos of 48 
since 1889 by Commissioner's 
Report. 

Loss of 66 since 1889. • 

In c r ease of 66 sinci^ IS04. 



INDIANB LIVING ON RESERVATIONS— Contindbd. 

MONTANA. 



' Total. lUU. FtnuOe. 



lo.sM ] i.ns ' s,a» 



Ftirt Belknap ■seni!] 
Fort Peek »^nry 
Toncne SlTeracenc 



BlwhfDet ag«Doy,... 



.J Piegan,.., 
.. Crow 



'ssr'* 



s.ar 1,081 



Cnrlw Bund and BiUcr Root 
Flathead. 
, t.ow«r Kallapel 






Total.... 
Fort Belknap aceno 

Total 

Fort Peek teaoy ... 



; GnM Venin,.., 



Tonpie River a^enc 



.| Northern Cheyenne.. 



NEBKA8KA. 



1,IIS 

s.sn 



'isr'"" 



M Nodat«,owInclomlsTMloii 



u for six months daring the rear U8t beoaaae of tUlnra of oiopa. 
METADA. 



diolal 






310. 


» 
177 




W^temah h 














20! 

«1 
M0 


-I 


101 













Nevada agency; 




■ . 














1 





Ajjjj-..!, 



3M ; Incnaaa of » iIdm UM. 
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INDIANS LIVING ON EESEEVATIONS— Continued. 

NEW MEXICO, (a) 



AOXBCISB AMU RB8KBVATION8. 



TBIBX. 



ToUd. Male. ' Female, j «5{J^^ 



ToUl I 20,521 



9,945 10,576 



Meaoalero agency Meeoalero Apache. 

Southern Ute and Jicarilla reservation..; Jicarilla Apache. . . . 

Nan^o agency Navi^o 

MoquI Pueblo (6)... 



513 

806 

17,204 

1,990 



226 

889 

8,344 

966 



785 



410 



Bemarka. 



Apparent increase of 38 since 
1889. 

Increase of about 26 since 1889 



287 

419 j 825 Increase of 7 since 1889. 

8,860 Increasing. 

1,010 i No rations issued, but some- 

I times a gift. 



a The Pueblo Indians are citizens of the United States, and the number is given on page 6. 

6 The reservation of the Moqui pueblos is in Arizona, but are given here as in New Mexico, following the custom of the Indian Office. 
The Navi^oes are generally in Arisona, but as the Navf^o and Moqui agencies are now united, the custom of the Indian Office is followed 
in the matter of location. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 



Grand total. 



7,812 8,818 ! 8,999 i 8,514 , Apparent increase of 89 since 



Devil's Lake agency .... 
Fort Berthold agency... 
Standing Rock agency. 



2,496 
1,220 
4,096 



Devirs Lake agency : Remnants of Sioux: Cut- 

' throat, 296; Sisseton, 420; ' 

Assinaboine, 2; Teton, 2; 
j Santee, 54 ; Wahpeton, 142 ; 
I Yankton, 128. 

Turtle Mountain reservation Chippewa mixed blood (in- 

I cIuding261Chippewasuid ' 
' Cieee). 



1,088 



1,458 



1,289 

686 

1,988 

486 



754 



Total 



2,496 i 1,239 



Port Berthold agency i Arickaree 

• Qros Ventre. 
Mandan 



Total 

Standing Rock agency. 



Total 



Upper Yanktonnai Sioux.. 
Lower Yanktonnai Sioux. 
Uncapapa Sioux 



447 
522 
851 

1,220 

1,786 

1,789 

571 



249 
270 
117 

636 



4,096 



1,988 
1,988 



1,257 

584 

2,158 

668 



704 



1,257 

198 I 
252 I 
184 I 

"""584 !■ 



2,158 



2,158 



I 

464 

188' 
2,867 



1889. 



alOO j Increase of 22 since 1889. 



364 Stationary as to births and 
deaths. Increasing by ar- 
I rivals from other tribes. 

464 



67 Decrease of 7 since 1889. (6) 
78 , Increase of 27 since 1889. 
88 I Increase of 6 since 1889. 

188 



2.867 
2,867 



Decrease of 5 since 188t*, 



a From 75 to 100 of the entirely destitute draw rations. 6 Agent sajrs the tribe is slowly decreasing. 

OKLAHOMA. 



Grand total. 



5,688 2,802 



Sac and Fox agency 

Osage agency „ 

Ponoa, Pawnee, and Otoe agency J. 



2,062 
1,778 
1,848 



1,088 
881 
888 



2,881 

1,029 
897 
966 



51 Apparent increase of 15 since 
1889. 



51 



Sac and Fox agency i Absentee Shawnee 

Pottawatomie (citizens) 

Sac and Fox of Mississippi.... 

Mexican Kickapoo 

: Iowa 



640 
480 
515 
325 
102 



300 
247 
265 
175 
46 



340 Small increase. 

238 

250 Decrease of4 since 1889. 

150 Decreasing. 

56 I ' Decreasing. Apparent increase 

due to removals to reserva- 



Toftal 



2,062 1,088 I 1,029 ; ^*on»- 



Osage agency | Osage ... 

Kansas.. 
Quapaw 



1,509 

198 

71 



Ty>tal. 



1,778 



PODca, Plawnee, and Otoe agency.. j Pawnee 

' Ponca 

Otoe and Missouria.. 
Tonkawa 



804 

606 

858 

76 



709 

127 

45 

881 

880 

296 

177 

85 



800 
71 



Stationary. 
Decreasing slowly. 



26 ' ; Squatters came in during 1889. 

897 

424 Decrease of 47 since 1880. 

809 1 Increase of 28 aliioelMili 

181 , Inc re as e of 88 ■tnocMWli 

41 j 51 I Stationary. 
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INDIANS LIVING ON EESERVATI0N8- Continued. 

OBBOON. 



AOmcaOB AWD lUBBKBYATIONS. 



TRIBE. 



Grand total. 



Grande Ronde agency 

Klamath agency 

Biletz agency 

Unuttilla agency 

Warm Springs agency. 



Grande Ronde agency. 



Total. 



8,708 

879 
835 
571 
999 

924 



Male. 

1,718 
184 



Female. 



Ration 
Indians. 



Rogue River... 
Wapato I^ke. 

Santiam 

Mary's River.. 

Clackama. 

Luckimiite 

Calapooya 

Cow Creek 

Umpqua 

Yamhill 



Total 



Klamath, Modoc, and Snake.. 
(Thirty-one tribes) (a) 



Klamath agency 

Siletx agency 

Umatilla agency Walla Walla, 406; Cayuse, 

; 415; Umatilla, 179. 

Warm Springs agency Warm Springs 



Wasco 

Tenino 

John Day. 
Piutes 



Total 



47 
28 
27 
28 
59 
29 
22 
29 
80 
80 

879 



885 I 

571 
999 i 



430 

288 

60 

57 

80 

924 



289 
438 
422 

22 
14 
15 
15 
25 
16 
9 
13 
80 
16 

184 



886 



488 

185 

185 

84 

28 

40 

422 



1,990 

195 I 
490 
282 
661 . 

602 ;. 

25 

14 ' 

12 I 

13 

34 

18 

13 

16 I 

41 

14 

196 



306 Apparent 
1889. 

76 

42 

190 : 



decrease of 67 sinoe 



76 Decrease of 60 sinoe 1880. 



450 
282 
661 

245 

153 

85 

20 

40 

602 



76' 

42 Decrease of09 since 1889. 
190 Decrease of 86 since 1880. 
Increase of 16 since 1889. 



Incraase of 71 since 1880. 



a The thirty-one tribes consist of the Tootootna, Mequonnoodon, Joshua, Chetoo, Coquille, Tillamook, Eucdue, Klamafth, 'Shasta Costa, 
Klickitat, Alsea, California, Umpqua, Nahltanadon, Sixes, Smith River, Galice Creek, Thachundon, Applegate, Nestuooa, Pwt Oxford, Calapooya, 
Illinois, Shasta, Snake, Yaquina, Siletz, Coos, Salmon River, Chinook, and Rogue River Indians. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 



Grand total. 



Cheyenne River agency 

Crow Creek and Lower Brul£ agency, 

Pine Ridge agency 

Yankton agency 

Rosebud agency 

Sisseton agency 



19,068 9,271 I 9,797 I 12,188 



2,828 
2,084 
5,533 
1,725 
5,881 
1,522 



1,356 
1,003 
2,675 

824 
2,646 

767 



Cheyenne River agency i Black feet Sioux, San Arc 

Sioux, Minneconjuu Sioux, 



Crow Creek and Lower Brul^ agency. 



Total. 



Pine Ridge agency. 



Total. 



Yankton agency 

Rosebud agency (a). 



Sisseton agency. 



and Two Kettle Sioux. 
lx>wer Yanktonnai and Sioux 

Ix>wer Bnild Sioux 



Ogalalla Sioux and mixed 

bloodn. 
Cheyenne (Northern) 



Yankton Sioux 

Brul6 Sioux No. I, Brul6 
Sioux No. 2, Ix>afer Sioux, 
Waziahziah Sioux, Two 
Kettle Sioux, Northern 
Sioux, and mixed bloods. 

Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Sioux. 



2,828 


1,356 


1,068 


604 


1.026 


499 


2,084 


1,008 


5,016 


2,373 


517 


802 


5,533 


2,675 



1,467 
1,081 
2,858 

901 
2.785 

756 



1,239 
1,218 
5,588 
482 
8,766 



1,467 

664 

627 



1,081 

2.648 
215 



1,230 

529 
684 

1,218 



5,016 
517 



2,868 5,588 



1,725 
5,881 



1,522 



824 
2,646 



767 



901 
2,735 



766 



432 
8,766 



Anpuwit decrease of 2,857 since 
ll89. (a) Actual decrease, 288. 



Decrease of 28 since 1889. 

Decrease of 46 since 1889. 
Decrease of 41 since 1889. 



Decrease of 88 since 1880. 
Decrease of 40 since IB89. 



Decrease of 85 since 1880. 

Apparent decrease of 2,160 ainoe 
1880. Actual deci«aae,60t. 



Inc r eas e of 86 irinoe 1880l 



a The decrease of 2,169 at Rosebud is undoubtedly the result 9f overcounting or mere estimates in prior 
bout BO, making the entire apparent decrease in South Dakota about 287. 



yean. Theaoliial 
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INDIANS LIVING ON RESERVATIONS— Continued. 

UTAH. 



AGBNCTBB AKD RESERVATIOIU. 



TBIBK. 



Total. Male. 



Total. 



Uintah and Ouray agency : | 

Uintah reservation i White River Ute. 

I Uintah 

Ouray reMrvalion i Unoompahgre 



1,854 



398 

435 

1,021 



WASHINGTON. 



Grand total. 



Ck>lville agency.... 
Neah Bay agency. 
Puyallup agency.. 

Tulalip agency 

Yakima agency.... 



C^lville agency. 



CoBur d*Alene 

Ix>wer Spokane 

I^ake... 

Colville 

Okonogan 

Columbia 

Nez Pero6 (Joeeph's band). 

Nespiiem.. 

San Pueblo.. 

Calispel 

Upper Spokane 



Total. 



Neah Bay agency (a) Makah, 



Puyallup agency (oonaolidated). 



Total. 



Hoh, Queet, Quinaielt, and 
Georgetown (conaolidated). 

Chehalis 

Oyhut, Humptulip, Ho- 
quiam, Montesano, Satsup, 
and Puyallup (consolidated) 

Nisqually 

Squakflon 

S'Klallam 

S*Kokomish or Twano 



Tulalip agency. 



Swinomish 

Tulalip or Snohomish. 

Madison 

Muckleshoot 

Lummi 



Total. 



Takama agcncy(6) , Yakima... 

Klickitat. 
Wasco 



Total. 



,938 



3,091 
457 

313 

135 
611 

94 

60 

851 

191 

1,755 

227 
443 
144 
103 
296 

1,212 

943 
330 
150 

1,423 



947 



204 
230 
513 



Female. 



907 



194 
205 
508 



Ration 
Indians. 



1,149 



Remarks. 



160 
178 
816 



Apparent deoreaoe of 15 since 
1889. 



Decrease of 8 sinee 1889. 
Decrease of 6 since 1889. 
Decrease of 6 since 1889. 



4,018 



3,091 


1.587 


457 


218 


1,755 


910 


1,212 


506 


1,423 


707 


422 


206 


417 


196 


303 


161 


247 


132 


374 


189 


443 


240 


148 


69 


67 


41 


300 


158 


200 


108 


170 


90 



1,587 
218 

154 

60 
389 

47 

35 

182 

93 

910 

113 

214 

68 

53 

148 

596 

466 

179 

62 

707 



8,920 

1,804 
289 
845 
616 
716 

216 

219 

142 

115 

185 

203 

79 

26 

142 

97 

80 

1,504 



152 Apparent decrease of 91 ainm 
1889. 



152 



I 



41 



111 



Decrease of 78 since 1889. 
Increase of 82 since 1889. 
Slowly decreasing. 
Slowly decreasing. 

Slowly decreasing. 
Decrease of 10 to 12 since 1889. 
Decrease of 2 since 1889. 
Decreasing slowly. 
Decreasing slowly. 
Decreasing slowly. 



152 



239 i Decrease of 27 since 1889. 



159 



75 



Decrease of 200 in ten years. 



272' Ix)ee of 10 since 1889. 



47 

25 

169 

98 

845 



114 ' Decrease of 2 since 1889. 

229 I Decrease of 1 since 1889. 

76 , Decrease of 3 since 1889. 

60 ' Stationary. 



147 
616 

477 

151 

88 

716 



Decrease of 6 since 1889. 



Actual decrease of 18. (c) 



a The Qnillehutes, though under the charge of this agency, are non-resident Indians, enumerated by the general census enumemtors. 
They are taxed. 

6 The Palouse, Pisquose, Wenatshapam, Klinquit, Kow-was-say-ee, li-as-was, Skinpah, Wish-ham, Skykis, OciMobotes, Kah-mUk-pah, 
Se-iqp-cat, and other small tribes, being consolidated with the Takimas through intermarriage, it Is impossiblfl to giv« Hbm muBbsr of 

e In 1888 the total number was 1,765; in 1889, 1,675; in 1890,1,428-alossof 103. BCany loft the raoemitlon and 1^ 
in 1880 nnmbered 80. 
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INDIANS LIVING ON EESEEVATIONS— Continued. 

WISCONSIN. 



AGEVCnDB AVD BSSXBYATIONa. 



TRIRX. 



Total. Male. Female. 



Ration 
Indiana. 



Grand total. 



Green Bay agency. 
La Pointe agency.. 



Green Bay agency Oneida (including homeless 

Indians). 

Stockbridgre 

Menominee 



Total 



La Pointe agency. 



Chippewa at Red Cliff. 

Chippewa at Bull river 

Chippewa at Fond du Lac ..... 

Chippewa at Ja Court d' 
Oreilles. 

Chippewa at Grand Portage. 

Chippewa at Bois^ fort (Ver- 
million Lake Band). 

Chippewa at I^ac du Flam- 
beau. 



7,915 

3,137 
4,778 

1,710 

110 
1,311 



3,969 3,946 



976 Apparent 
1889. 



decrease of M sinoe 



403 

641 

740 

1,284 

290 
800 

670 



1,665 
2,304 

925 

61' 
679 



3,137 1,665 



188 
336 
383 

590 

140 
375 

292 



Total 



4,778 2,304 



1,472 
2,474 

791 



49 
682 

1,472 



215 
305 

357 
644 

150 
425 

378 
2.474 



976 



Deoreaae of 85 sinoe 1889. 

Deoreaae of 28 since 1B89. 
Decrease of 81 since 1880. 

Decrease by CommisMioner^s 

Report. 

160 Decrease of 1 since 1880. 

88 Decrease of 70 since 1889. 

36 Decrease of 29 since 1889. 

308 Increase of 14 since 1889. 

97 Increase of 8 since 1889. 
200 ! Increase of 81 shuoe 1889. 

142 I Increase of 82 since 1889. 
976 



WYOMING. 



Total 



Shoshone agency.. 



Shoshone 

Northern Arapaho. 



1,801 

916 
885 



884 

442 
442 



917 901 Apparent decrease of 144 aince 

1889. 

474 458 Decrease of 14 since 1889. 

443 : 443 I Decrease of 180 sinoe 1889. 



The figures given after the terms " apparent increase " or " apparent decrease," in the column of 
remarks in the preceding tables, refer to the increase or decrease aa compared with the totiekl number 
given in the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, many of the figures in that report being 
estimates, as stated by the Commissioner. 

The census of the Indians was closely and accurately taken under a special law. The information 
as to births and deaths and increase and decrease was obtained from several sources, including the 
agents' and physicians' reports. 
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